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Cevans and Filibusters 
in the 1I85O’s 


EARL W. FORNELL 


URING the 1850’s filibustering campaigns into Cuba and 
Nicaragua received substantial support from within the 
state of Texas. The support originating in the Lone 

Star State was not a calculated effort in expansion designed to 
increase Southern representation in the national congress; rather, 
filibustering expeditions were mobilized in Texas to achieve a 
more immediate objective. Practical men wished to establish 
independent slave-holding states, first in Cuba and more definitely 
later in Central America, which could be used as local trading 
stations for a traffic in African slaves. The potential expansion 
of cotton planting in Texas during the 1850’s presented an almost 
unlimited opportunity to acquire wealth. The only element lack- 
ing was an ample supply of cheap slave labor. On the domestic 
Texas market a prime field Negro cost from $1200 to $1500. A 
more reasonable source of supply had to be found if Texas cotton 
land was to be exploited. In the last half of the decade of the 
1850’s a large portion of the Texans living along the Gulf Coast 
had come to the reluctant conclusion that the reopening of the 
African slave trade was necessary to develop the cotton wealth 
of the state. The leading newspapers vigorously urged a pro- 
gram which would lead to a reopening of this trade. Although, in 
such circumstances, adventurous men had already begun to run 
African slaves into the state from Havana and Africa, a more 
available source was needed. Nicaragua was seen as a potential 
“way station” for cheap labor importation into Texas until such 
a time as the slave trade might be legalized. The Nicaraguan 
filibuster, General William Walker, attracted the attention and 
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support of many enterprising Texans, especially those who were 
already engaged in cotton expansion, railroad promotion, cattle 
importation, and the domestic slave trade. 

While Texas’ aid to the filibustering expeditions to Cuba in 
the early 1850's was not in the substantial proportions of that 
given later to General Walker's armies in Nicaragua, the aid 
given to the Cuban adventure was more than a token. On July 
12, 1850, a party of 250 armed Texans left the ports of Corpus 
Christi and Galveston to join an expedition being formed for 
the invasion of Cuba by General Narcisso Lopez.’ In July, 1850, 
Governor Peter Hansborough Bell of Texas delivered a public 
address in Galveston favoring the expeditions to Cuba and the 
annexation of the island to the Republic.? During August of 
1851, Sam Houston of Texas addressed mass meetings in New 
Orleans which were organized to raise funds and soldiers for the 
Cuban expedition.* Even though the total defeat of the Lopez 
expedition brought the execution of many of the participants, 
Texans continued to demonstrate an interest in the conquest of 
Cuba. Three years later, an expedition against Cuba was being 
prepared to sail from Galveston.* Although these armed ‘Texans 
never actually sailed for Cuba, because of waning filibustering 
enthusiasm in other Southern states, preparations in Texas for 
further Cuban expeditions continued. In 1855, when another fili- 
bustering expedition was being prepared to sail from the United 
States for an invasion of Cuba the port of Galveston was “‘assigned 
as one from which the number of 600 men are to depart.’ These 


tArthur T. Lynn, British Consul in Galveston, to Sir H. L. Bulwer, British 
Foreign Office, May 13, 1850, and July 12, 1850 (MSS., British Foreign Othce 
Correspondence, British Public Record Office, London. Hereafter cited as F.O.). 
Lynn, a British citizen and a graduate of Cambridge, maintained a small trading 
firm in Galveston. He was retained for many years by the British government as 
consul for Texas. Lynn played an important role as the advocate of his government's 
interest in Texas during the decade of 1855-1865. After the expulsion of all other 
British consular officers from the Confederacy in 1863, Lynn remained as the only 
quasi-official representative of the British in the Confederacy. The consul, “a very 
British gentleman” of ability and integrity, proved to be an officer who had to be 
considered by Texas and Confederate officials when they presumed to trample upon 
British nationals or interests. His judgment was highly regarded in the Foreign 
Office. See John A. Venn (ed.), Biographical Register of Christ’s College, 1505-1905 
{2 vols.; Cambridge, 1913), II, 444; Galveston News, December 11, 1888. 

2Lynn to Bulwer, July 7, 1852, F.O. 

sPhiladelphia Ledger, August 1 and 6, 1851. 


*Lynn to J. F. Crompton, British Minister to Washington, February 18, 1854, F.O. 
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preparations were “conducted with great secrecy.” The order of 
the Lone Star with its subordinate lodges made the necessary 
arrangements without exciting suspicion. The obligation of 
secrecy imposed upon the initiated prevented the publication of 
details. The “promised reward of spoilation” infused energy 
among the members of the formidable bands of men who were 
expected to arrive in Galveston by steamboats.* 

Although Texans were prepared to furnish their quota of men 
in a continued attempt to invade the island which General Lopez 
had failed to conquer, events occurring on the larger stage in 1855 
precluded further expansion in this direction. The Democratic 
administration of Franklin Pierce, taking control in 1853, after 
the four-year Whig interlude, had at first encouraged the explora- 
tion of various avenues which might lead to the acquisition of 
Cuba. It was, at that time, generally acknowledged in Washing- 
ton that the “Pearl of the Antilles’ ought to be acquired either 
by means of the sword or the purse. The Pierce administration 
had therefore dispatched Senator Pierre Soulé of Louisiana to 
Madrid, as minister to Spain with instructions to pursue the 
Cuban policy. The minister’s mission, however, produced only 
the abortive Ostend Manifesto, which presumed to conquer the 
island of Cuba by the mere issuance of a joint statement to that 
effect. President Pierce and Secretary of State William L. Marcy 
gave up any further effort, for the time being, to acquire Cuba." 
In this situation Texan filibustering activities, which were still 
in full motion, turned toward Central America. 

At about the same time, during the early 1850's, General 
William Walker, who was later to become famed as the “Nica- 
raguan filibuster,’ had been experimenting with his particular 
kind of warfare by leading small expeditions against Mexican 
possessions on the Pacific coast. After failing to establish himself 
as the founder of a new nation on the Pacific coast, General 
Walker, in 1854, joined the side of the liberalist leader, Fran- 
cisco Castellon, during the course of a political revolution which 
was then in progress in Nicaragua. Walker soon rose to become 


5Lynn to John F. Crompton, February 18, 1855, ibid. 


‘Thomas A. Bailey, 4 Diplomatic History of the American People (New York, 
1944), 316-318; Graham H. Stuart, Latin America and the United States (New 


York, 1938), 324-327. 
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commander-in-chief of the insurgents and from that time, until 


his execution in 1860, he assumed the role which was to inspire 
his admirers to refer to him as “the grey-eyed man of destiny.” 

During this decade, Cornelius Vanderbilt, having secured 
from the Nicaraguan government a monopolistic concession to 
exploit the transportation potentialities then awaiting develop- 
ment across the isthmus to California, established the Accessory 
Transit Company, which, as a combine of shipping, railroad, and 
stage coach transportation, provided a practical route from New 
York to California. The New York and San Francisco agents of 
this system, Charles Morgan and Cornelius K. Garrison, wishing 
to wrest control of the concession from Vanderbilt, entered into 
a conspiratorial agreement with General Walker, which provided 
that, in return for the general’s transfer of the transit concession 
from Vanderbilt to a new firm organized by Morgan and Garrison, 
these shipping magnates were to furnish Walker the shipping 
he needed to move potential filibuster armies from the Gulf 
Coast states to Nicaragua.’ 

During July of 1856, Walker managed to improve his position 
by winning an election which made him the president of Nica- 
ragua. By that time, he had become a hero to a large portion of the 
general population in the Southern states; his expeditions and 
conquests were accepted by many as but a continuation of Amer- 
ican expansion.* As early as March, 1856, E. H. Cushing, the 
influential editor and publisher of the Houston Telegraph, who 
was an ardent supporter of General Walker as well as an advocate 
of the reopening of the African slave trade, reported that Archi- 
bald Wynns had left Galveston for an inspection trip to Nica- 
ragua. This “clever, high-toned gentleman of solid information 
and close observation,” wrote Cushing, could be depended upon 
to bring ‘Texans an accurate report concerning opportunities in 
“the Filibuster State.”® A week later, the editor reported that, as 
a result of the opportunities beckoning in Nicaragua, men were 
leaving the Gulf Coast for Nicaragua.*® These men travelled upon 
the ships of the newly organized Garrison and Morgan line, 

‘Lynn to John F. Crompton, February 18, 1865, F.O.; New York Daily Tribune, 
October 10, 11, and 12, 1849. 
‘Lynn to John F. Crompton, February 18, 1855, F.O. 


*Houston Telegraph, March 19, 1856. 
10Jbid., March 26, 1856. 
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which had gained control of Nicaraguan transport connections 
from Cornelius Vanderbilt. Passage to the “new land of oppor- 
tunity” could be purchased for as low as $35. Ships were sched- 
uled to call at Galveston at eighteen-day intervals to pick up new 
groups of “emigrants.”? A few days later, Dr. R. J. Swearingen 
of Chapel Hill, Texas, returned from Nicaragua where he had 
spent several months. On April g, this “well known” doctor 
addressed a gathering of citizens in Galveston at the courthouse 
concerning ‘‘the prospects in this land of promise.” “Dr. S. is well 
known here and his statements will command confidence,” was 
editor Cushing’s evaluation of Dr. Swearingen’s advocacy of 
emigration to Nicaragua.” 

On May 24 and May 26, more public meetings were held in 
Galveston “for the purpose of giving expression to views’ con- 
cerning the importance of giving aid to General Walker. The 
leaders of these gatherings were men prominent in public affairs. 
Judge David G. Burnet, ex-president of the late Republic, pre- 
sided over the meeting. General Sidney Sherman, General G. D. 
McLeod, John Henry Brown,"* the mayor of Galveston, Doctor 
William Carper, Oscar Farish, and Professor Caleb G. Forshey, 
director of Rutersville Military Institute, took an active part in 
the proceedings. Resolutions were adopted which recommended 
that aid be given to the “patriots in Nicaragua.’’ A committee 
was empowered to charter a vessel and make arrangements for 
the transportation of emigrants from Galveston to Nicaragua 
to aid in taking the isthmus from “the imbecile race’ which 
controlled it.’ 

Many of the leaders of the filibuster organization in Galveston 
had occupied responsible positions during the Republic. These 
old patriots, who had been shouldered out of political power by 
younger and more astute men, appeared to be looking toward 
other avenues in order to regain a lost position, if not at home, 
then perhaps elsewhere. Other leaders came from among the 


'1[bid., March 31, 1856. 

‘2Ibid., April 9, 1856. 

18John Henry Brown, member of the Texas House of Representatives from 
Galveston, introduced on November 25, 1857, a joint resolution in the House 
recommending that all state officials be ‘instructed to press for a re-opening of the 
African slave-trade.” See A Report and Treatise on Slavery (Austin, 1857) . 


14Galveston Civilian, May 26 and 28, 1856. 
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younger men who were trying to rise to power at home or in the 
areas to the south; and still others looked toward developing a 
solution to the vexing problem of finding a suitable source for 
cheap labor with which to exploit the enormous cotton produc- 
ing potential of Texas. While filibuster meetings were very well 
attended, the average citizen was certainly not yet ready to leave 
Galveston for Central America. The acquisition of Texas, how- 
ever, as Consul Lynn observed, had taught “these gentlemen how 
to acquire territory by a cheap and facile method.” 

During the month of June, Nicaraguan meetings were held 
in Houston and Galveston on a weekly basis.’* At an anti-British, 
pro-Nicaraguan meeting held in Galveston on June 24, eleven 
new recruits volunteered and $475 in cash was collected. The 
leaders, however, expressed “regret at the apathy evinced by the 
large portion of our citizens, and the absence of large money con- 
tributions from many of our citizens known to be possessed of 
ample means.”"" 

Archibald Wynns, to whom the editor of the Telegraph re- 
ferred as ‘“‘a high-toned gentleman of solid information,” returned 
to Texas to address a large gathering in Galveston on July 4, 
during which he urged Galvestonians to lend their aid to Gen- 
eral Walker.’** On July 22, P R. Edwards acknowledged the 
receipt of $168 from one of the churches in Galveston to be 
used for the aid of General Walker.'® During the latter part of 
August, 1856, Colonel S. A. Lockridge, one of General Walker's 
key officers,” wrote to E. H. Cushing advising him that he was 
“quartered at present in the pleasant village of Seguin” and 
would soon arrive in Galveston with about 250 men, who were 
to embark with him for Nicaragua on September g or 4.71 A part 


‘Lynn to John F. Crompton, May 31, 1856, F.O. 

‘SHouston Telegraph, June 6, 11, and 26, 1856. 

‘Lynn to J. Saville Lamley, June 25, 1856, F.O. In this dispatch Lynn included 
the names of the eleven volunteers and a list of fifty-six men who contributed 
money—among these names were such leading Texans as E. B. Nichols, F. R. 
Lubbock, W. Hendley, W. Richardson, J. H. Sydnor, M. M. Potter, O. C. Hartley, 
ex-Governor G. T. Wood, J. C. Shaw, M. Menard, and H. Stuart. 

'SHouston Telegraph, July 7, 1856. 

Galveston Civilian, July 22, 1856. 

20General William Walker, The War in Nicaragua (Mobile and New York, 1860) , 
334-335- 

21Houston Telegraph, August 25, 1856. 
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of Colonel Lockridge’s command, composed of ‘‘g00 men from 
Texas,” actually left the port of New Orleans for Nicaragua on 
September 13.** Late in November, Colonel Lockridge himself 
left the United States as the head of a company of 283 Texans.** 

The reluctance of “emigrants” to venture themselves and their 
own capital in a journey to Nicaragua, despite the promise of 
$50 per month and a large grant of land, prompted the Morgan 
and Garrison Line to offer ‘free passage to Nicaragua for anyone 
who wished to emigrate” from Texas to the land of promise.** 
At the close of the year 1856, Fermin Ferrer, a transportation 
agent for General Walker, made a contract with William L. 
Cazneau of Texas, which provided for the introduction of one 
thousand able-bodied Texan colonists to follow Colonel Lock- 
ridge’s company into Nicaragua.** 

The fact that armed expeditions destined for the shores of a 
friendly neighbor were embarking from the seaports of the United 
States confronted Washington officials with a clear violation of 
the federal neutrality laws. In these circumstances, Secretary of 
the Treasury Howell Cobb, upon whose office rested the respon- 
sibility to enforce these laws, dispatched instructions to Hamilton 
Stuart, the collector of customs at Galveston, “to keep a sharp 
look out” for the steamer Fashion which was “expected to return 
at once [to Galveston] for a second installment of troops for 
Nicaragua.’’** Despite these instructions, however, armed men 
continued to embark from Galveston for Central America. 

In January, 1857, E. J. C. Kewen, Commissioner General for 
the Republic of Nicaragua, appointed Major W. C. Capers to 
serve as “Official Commissioner of the Republic of Nicaragua 
for the State of Texas.” This official was authorized to solicit 
funds and raise volunteers for the army of General Walker.** The 
major had already collected a company of sixty recruits, who ar- 
rived in Galveston with him. The men continued on to Nica- 


September 19, 1856. 

23New Orleans Picayune, November 26, 1856. 

*4Houston Telegraph, October 10, 1856; Harper’s Weekly, I, January 10, 1857. 
Pp. 23. 

25New York Herald, December 25, 1856; New York Daily Tribune, April 3, 1857. 

*6House Executive Documents, 35th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 950), Document 
No. 24, pp. 29-32, 49-56. 

27Galveston News, January 3 and 6, 1857. 
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ragua. Later, in January, 1857, Willard Richardson, editor of 
the Galveston News, published a letter signed by twenty-nine 
members of the ‘“Texas Rangers” in Nicaragua. These men, who 
were serving under the command of Colonel John Waters and 
Colonel Lockridge, wished to call to the attention of their fellow 
Texans at home the fact that Colonel G. W. Crawford, a fellow 
Ranger, would soon arrive in Galveston to raise another battalion 
of Texas Rangers.** As a recruiting inducement, the Galveston 
and Houston newspapers printed Nicaraguan stories listing the 
names of Texans who had achieved “‘promotion from the ranks” 
in General Walker’s army.*® These news stories referred to Colonel 
Crawford’s Texas Rangers as a company of two hundred and 
forty men, and to Captain Higley’s Company of Texas Infantry, 
numbering one hundred and sixty men.*° 

On February 16, the editor of the Houston Telegraph reported 
that within a few days Major W. C. Capers would be in Gal- 
veston with a company of one hundred and twenty men en route 
to Nicaragua; other volunteers were urged to meet the major's 
unit at the port city.*t Two days later, Colonel Crawford, “the 
Nicaraguan hero,” attended a ball given by the Washington Light 
Guards. A company of Nicaraguan Volunteers from Austin was 
feted at this social gathering.*? Colonel Crawford took this occa- 
sion to announce that each man in the Rangers would be mounted 
and equipped with a “Texas saddle and a Colt revolver.” When 
this new contingent of sien reached Galveston it was greeted by 
a “grand reception” and a supper at the Methodist Church, which 
was followed by a ball at the Tremont Hotel. The hosts on this 
occasion were: Francis Lubbock, C. F. Duer, Dr. Millan, Dr. 
Waters, J. A. Baron, and H. R. Runnels, who was elected gov- 
ernor of Texas the following December.** 

The next day the steamer Louisiana arrived from Powder Horn 
with one hundred and four men under the command of Captain 
Marcellus French and Captain Sam Jackson. This unit had been 


28] bid., January 22, 1857. 

**Houston Telegraph, January 23 and 26, 1857; Galveston News, January 22, 1857. 
30Houston Telegraph, January 23, 1857. 

31Jbid., February 16, 1857. 

82]bid., February 18, 1857. 

88Jbid., February 25, 1857. 
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raised in San Antonio under the banner of the “Alamo Rangers.” 
Before leaving the city, the company was presented with a flag 
by the ladies of the city on which was inscribed: ‘‘Alamo 
Rangers, remember you are Texans.” The enthusiasm ‘displayed 
on this occasion,” reported a newspaper, ‘“‘presented one of the 
proudest scenes that has ever been witnessed in San Antonio.” 
Similar scenes, reported the same newspaper, were being wit- 
nessed in Austin and Gonzales.** At the same rendezvous in 
Galveston a company of men arrived from Corpus Christi under 
the command of Henry A. Maltby, the mayor of Corpus Christi, 
who had resigned his office to aid General Walker. ““Mr. Maltby 
is an esteemed Texan and a leader who will be an inspiration to 
those who go with him to Nicaragua.’’* 

Colonel Crawford’s 1st Company, which was the initial unit 
of a new recruiting effort of this officer, was scheduled to form 
in Houston under Captain Walker Maul on March 20 before pro- 
ceeding to Galveston the next day to join with Crawford’s 2nd 
Company. This new “regiment from Texas,” to be commanded 
by Colonel Crawford, was to be “independent of all except Gen- 
eral Walker.” The unit was to be equipped with its own hos- 
pital, munitions supply, and provisions, which, it was maintained, 
would “render serving in it altogether more agreeable.’** 

On the evening of February 24, the same evening on which 
the ball was held at the Tremont Hotel, a public meeting was 
convened at the courthouse in Galveston to honor the Nicaraguan 
volunteers and to raise funds for the cause. Francis Lubbock 
made the principal address during which he declared that the 
men assembled in Galveston were about to aid the cause of 
strengthening the institution of slavery and to assist in securing 
a needed base for the African slave trade." 

On the subject of the African slave trade, the Quitman Free 
Press in Wood County declared that the leading men in Galveston 

*4Galveston News, February 24, 1857. An observer of the war in Nicaragua 
recorded that in the middle of March, 1857, ‘a party of nearly 100 men styling 
themselves the Alamo Rangers arrived in Nicaragua; they were a splendid body of 


men commanded by Marcellus French.” Franklin Gray Bartlett, “Expedition of the 
Alamo Rangers,” Overland Monthly (May, 1893), New Series, XXI, 517-523. 
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supported Walker only because he promised to set up a base for 
the African slave trade in Nicaragua. “Walker is not a liberator,” 
wrote the Quitman editor, “he is a slaver.’’ This comment aroused 
the ire of Richardson of the Galveston News and he pointed to 
the Free Press “as an example of abolitionism in Texas.” “If you 
agree to slavery,’ wrote the Galveston editor, “you must agree 
to the trade, for they are one. Those who are not for us must 
be against us. Those who deny slavery and the slave-trade are 
enemies of the South.”* 

On March 3, more meetings were held in Cypress City and in 
Houston to recruit men “to aid General Walker in reinstituting 
slavery” in Nicaragua. Committees were organized to conduct 
recruiting campaigns.*® The new regiments were scheduled to 
sail in the following order: ‘‘First Company to leave April 2, 
Second Company to leave April 27, and Third Company to leave 
May 

Late in March word reached Galveston that Colonel Lock- 
ridge’s Texas Rangers had suffered defeat. It was admitted that 
in the situation thus existing, General Walker could “never 
succeed without the aid of our friend Crawford and his new 
band of gallant Texas Rangers. We hope they will take the field 
soon.’’*? ‘To meet the urgent need for additional men in Nica- 
ragua, more meetings were held in Galveston and Houston. 
Francis Lubbock, Captain Walker Maul, Dr. Waters, Dr. Millan, 
and C. B. Sabin campaigned vigorously in behalf of General 
Walker's cause.** Several ‘loosely organized’» companies were 
mustered and shipped out en route to Nicaragua.** 

During the month of April, 1857, the detailed news of the 
disaster which had overtaken Colonel Lockridge’s Texas Rang- 
ers in the course of the Nicaraguan war reached Galveston. Lists 
of the known dead, as well as the names of deserters, appeared 
in the Galveston newspapers; reports were printed which stated 
that Colonel George B. Hall and Captain J. E. Farnham of Texas 


March g, 1857. 

**Houston Telegraph, March 11, 1857. 

4°Galveston News, March 10, 1857; New York Daily Tribune, April 3, 1857. 
“Houston Telegraph, March 25, 1857. 

#2Ibid., April 1, 1857; Galveston News, April 2, 1857. 

4*Lynn to Lord Napier. April 25, 1857, F.O. 
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had been dismissed by General Walker for intemperance, that 
the Texas “Doctors Anderson and Richardson were absent with- 
out leave,” that General Walker was dissatisfied with Colonel 
Lockridge and had reduced his force to “100 men, go of whom 
were Texans,” and that many Texan soldiers in Nicaragua were 
most anxious to return home.** 

Then, early in May, ‘‘quite a number of Nicaraguans” from 
Lockridge’s regiment returned to Galveston.*® A few days later 
more Texas Rangers belonging to Captain French’s Company 
reached the city ‘‘in a destitute condition.” The editor of the 
News asked Galvestonians to contribute money and clothes for 
the relief of these men. Major James Bowie of Eagle Pass and 
Captain R. E. Stewart of Anderson County arrived in the port 
city from Nicaragua and reported that in April they had been 
sent to the San Juan River by General Walker to contact Colonel 
Lockridge. These two officers said they had found the colonel’s 
unit in a state of complete disintegration.** 

A week later, Colonel Crawford returned to Galveston after 
a trip to New Orleans. He at once published a long ‘‘card’’ in 
the Galveston News vindicating Colonel Lockridge’s conduct 
and stated that the fortunes of war had placed the colonel’s 
command in a position so precarious that disintegration was un- 
avoidable. Willard Richardson took the occasion to comment 
that many of the returning Nicaraguans supported Crawford’s 
defense of Colonel Lockridge.*? Colonel Crawford, however, had 
had enough of filibustering. He returned to Washington County 
to run for the State Senate.** 

W. O. Scroggs, in his study of the war in Nicaragua, wrote that 
the term ‘“Texan’” was synonymous with the word “plunder” 
among the natives and that the Texas Rangers “quickly violated 
the confidence which had been placed in them by deserting, and 
proved to be a gang who had come to Nicaragua only for maraud- 
ing.”*® This criticism should be read in conjunction with the 


44Galveston News, April 4, 21, and 30, 1857; Galveston Civilian, April 27, 1857; 
New York Daily Tribune, April 17, 1857. 

‘sHouston Telegraph, May 11, 1857. 

*6Galveston News, May 16, 1857. 

47Ibid., May 26, 1857. 

48Ibid., May 28, 1857. 

49W. O. Scroggs, Filibusters and Financiers (New York, 1916). 243-244. 
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obvious qualification that any defeated army retiring in retreat 
without the prospect of reinforcements or an organized evacua- 
tion must, of necessity, live off the country. Not only the Texans, 
but also General Walker’s whole army, which was disintegrating 
at the same time, abandoned the field of battle.*° 

Despite the admitted military talent displayed by Walker 
and his brilliant aide, General Charles Frederick Hennington, 
a coalition consisting of Costa Rica, Guatemala, El] Salvador, and 
anti-Walker Nicaraguans eventually defeated the filibusters. Van- 
derbilt assisted the “Allies” by employing his facilities and agents 
to place a band of Costa Ricans athwart Walker’s line of com- 
munications. American shipping company agents on the isthmus 
had originally enabled Walker to conquer Nicaragua. Eventually, 
shipping company agents in the employ of a competing trans- 
portation firm put him out.* 

It so happened that at the time of Walker’s debacle Commander 
Charles H. Davis was on patrol in Central American waters with 
the United States vessel St. Mary. Observing the desperate predic- 
ament of Walker’s army, Davis arranged with the “Allied” gen- 
eral to permit the filibusters to surrender to him. Eventually, 
Davis transported the defeated men back to the United States.” 
For this humane act, the commander was severely pilloried by 
the Texas press, which accused him of using American naval 
power to drive Walker out of Nicaragua." 

The indefatigable General Walker, upon his return to New 
Orleans in apparent defeat, immediately began to organize an- 
other expedition with which to conquer Nicaragua. Two of his 
Texas officers, Colonel John Waters and Colonel Lockridge, ar- 
rived in Galveston in August to raise another force of Texans for 
the new venture. Colonel John Waters spent some time in Hous- 
ton raising money and men while, at the same time, visiting his 
uncle, Colonel J. D. Waters, and his brother, Doctor Waters. 
Willard Richardson of the News gave the new recruiting program 
promotional assistance; the editor's view was that “the most con- 


‘0Houston Telegraph, June 1, 1857. 

51Stuart, Latin America and the United States, 328-330; New York Daily Tribune, 
April 18, 1856, and September 4, 1860. 

52House Executive Documents, 35th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 950), Document 
No. 24, p. 15. 

53Houston Telegraph, June 1, 1857; Galveston News, August 8, 1857. 
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servative and prudent among our people are now convinced that 
the last hope of the South is in the Central American cause.’’™ 
Hamilton Stuart, editor and publisher of the Civilian, who, as 
collector of customs, was under orders from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to assist in the enforcement of the federal neutrality 
laws, wrote in friendly terms of the fact that Colonel Lockridge 
was in the port city, “busily engaged in preparing an expedition 
for a return to Nicaragua.’’** 

After a recruiting journey through the Gulf Coast counties, 
Colonel Lockridge passed through Galveston again on the way 
to New Orleans. He told Richardson that his influential friends 
in Texas had assured him that they would assemble several com- 
panies in Texas. They promised to mobilize “about 500 men” to 
embark on a steamer which was soon to be sent to Indianola for 
that purpose.** 

Upon reaching New Orleans, Colonel Lockridge had a serious 
disagreement with General Walker and, as a result, the colonel 
published a “card” in the Galveston News stating that he had 
severed all “connection with General Walker’s cause.” Despite 
this disaffection of a popular Texas officer, recruiting in the state 
proceeded vigorously. Captain W. R. Henry, a well-known fron- 
tier soldier, published a long “card” in the Galveston News 
urging that “all my old frontier comrades join me forthwith in 
the city of Galveston.” Richardson supported the captain’s appeal 
by supplementary editorials which likened Walker to Moses 
Austin and Lafayette. “We believe,” wrote the editor, “that slavery 
must be seriously affected by events in Central America. We be- 
speak from our citizens a hearty welcome to Captain Henry and 
his men on their arrival, and urge that they may receive some 
accession to their members before leaving.’’*’ In Karnes County, 
C. K. Stribbling was “raising a company of ‘emigrants’ for 
Nicaragua,” which was scheduled to leave Galveston on Oc- 
tober 15.°° 

Later in October, Hamilton Stuart of the Civilian observed 
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that ‘‘considerable Nicaraguan excitement” had prevailed in Gal- 
veston during the past week. A “colony of some sixty prepared to 
leave today. Success to them. We of the South are in favor of the 
extension of slavery. We need more territory over which we can 
extend or maintain it.” Stuart, however, criticized the organizers 
of the expeditions for failing to give “‘better assurances of sub- 
sistence and pay”; this failure, he said, kept many men from 
joining. He noted that Major J. R. Bostwick had arrived that 
evening on the steamship Texas to aid in the recruiting drive; 
perhaps the major would be able to provide the “necessary as- 
surances.”’*° 

Whatever the conditions, Texans continued to volunteer. 
“There are now 500 men near Galveston ready to go to Nica- 
ragua,” reported the News on November 26. “Captain Hal Run- 
nels has 100 men in Houston, Captain McEachern 70 in Austin, 
Captain Phelps 4o in Brazoria, Captain Henry 75 men in Powder 
Horn, and Captains Perry and Stribbling have 100 men on the 
San Antonio River.” It was also known that “Captains Mosely, 
Mcllhenny, Moore and Keys’ had companies practically ready 
to move. Willard Richardson wrote that he could personally vouch 
for the preceding statements.** General Walker’s new expedition, 
said Richardson of the News, needed ‘‘a force of 10,000 men” to 
win and hold the country. The first venture had failed. This 
time the commander must be provided with the numbers needed." 
Texans prepared to provide their share. 

A few days later, the Houston Telegraph reported that a large 
body of men had left Galveston for Nicaragua via New Orleans 
on board the steamship Mexico.” Large numbers of young Texans 
were “lured” into the service by promise of large grants of land 
in Nicaragua. In order to have the necessary transportation avail- 
able, the steamships Fashion and Mexico had been contracted for 
through the agents J. Haase and Company of Mobile to make 
regular voyages during the winter on a route covering Mobile, 


59Galveston Civilian, October 27, 1857. 
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New Orleans, Galveston, and ports in Nicaragua. On December 
5, three companies of filibusters were waiting in Galveston for 
transportation to Nicaragua." 

While the Texans were busy raising men, General Walker, 
evading the federal authorities in New Orleans and Mobile, 
sailed for Nicaragua on board the steamer Fashion with an army 
of three hundred men, a part of which was made up of Texans." 
Willard Richardson assured the friends of the Nicaraguan effort 
that this time General Walker would succeed. “President Buch- 
anan will, of course, enforce our neutrality laws as a matter of 
duty, but is not disposed to embarrass Walker further than duty 
requires.’’*® 

During the second week in December, the customs collector at 
Galveston, Hamilton Stuart, received a message from the Treas- 
ury Department informing him that the steamship Fashion, which 
had recently taken General Walker and the army of volunteers 
to Nicaragua, was expected to stop at Galveston on her return 
trip to take on reinforcements. The collector was instructed to 
keep a sharp lookout for this vessel. If the ship put into Gal- 
veston, Stuart was told to “enforce the federal neutrality laws.” 
These orders put the collector in a difficult position because, as 
editor and publisher of the Civilian, he had been a constant sup- 
porter of the Nicaraguan expeditions. Since the federal govern- 
ment, however, in an attempt to tie up the Fashion at Galveston, 
had dispatched a special United States attorney to the city with 
instructions to take immediate action against the vessel, the col- 
lector was relieved of the necessity of having to act personally. 
In this situation, the “‘passengers’ for the Fashion ‘departed 
quietly for New Orleans” on the regular mail steamers and 
avoided a clash with the special federal officials who were ‘‘on the 
alert to enforce the neutrality laws.’’* 

When Commodore Hiram Paulding, commanding a United 
States naval vessel in Central American waters, learned that 
Walker had landed his “emigrants” near Greytown in Nicaragua, 


s8Lynn to Lord Napier, December 5, 1857, F.O. 
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the commodore sent a force of marines ashore on Nicaraguan 
soil and ordered Walker to surrender. Although Paulding was 
exceeding his authority, Walker complied peacefully and allowed 
himself and his men to be returned to the United States. Pauld- 
ing’s interference with General Walker’s emigration project was 
severely condemned by most Southern newspapers, including 
those in Galveston. Meetings were assembled in the Texas port 
which passed resolutions protesting against this “violation of the 
sovereign rights of Nicaragua.’’*’ Reacting to similar meetings 
held in many other Southern states, President Buchanan eventu- 
ally admitted that Paulding had committed a “grave error.’’** 

During the year 1858, General Walker appeared in Mobile, 
New Orleans, and other Southern cities arranging for future 
‘peaceful migrations” to Nicaragua. In November, 1858, Walker 
wrote to a friend in Houston stating that a chartered vessel would 
leave Mobile on November 10 to carry “emigrants” to Nicaragua. 
He advised ‘““Texas emigrants” to be in Mobile two or three days 
before the sailing date. The editor of the Telegraph pointed out 
that the new call for volunteers was ‘“‘a legal operation and a 
great opportunity for Texans to go to the land of promise.” 

A few days later it was reported that ‘Walker emigrants” from 
Texas were gathering in the Gulf ports.” These small groups 
occasionally sailed for Nicaragua from Mobile and landed at San 
Juan del Norte. While the federal government’s half-hearted 
enforcement of the neutrality laws usually failed to prevent the 
armed travelers from reaching Nicaragua, a few Texans en route 
were arrested and held for weeks in the custody of the authorities. 
Protests were made in Galveston and Houston against these 
“outrages.’’™ 

General Walker’s failure to win a tangible victory in Nica- 
ragua eventually reduced the enthusiasm of his supporters in 
Texas. Sam Houston, who in the early 1850's had addressed mass 
meetings assembled to raise money and men in support of filibust- 
ering expeditions, had, by July, 1859, reversed his position. “I am 
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no friend of filibustering as the term is understood,” said Sam 
Houston; “I am opposed to resistance to the laws, whether it be 
against the African Slave Trade Law, the Fugitive Slave Law or 
the Dred Scott Decision. When the laws are no longer regarded, 
liberty is at an end.’’? 

Finally, in August, 1860, General Walker embarked personally 
on his last expedition to conquer the isthmus, carrying with him 
some of the recruits he had raised in Texas. Upon reaching Nica- 
ragua, he attempted to mobilize other small groups of ‘‘emigrants” 
which had already infiltrated the country. This last effort, which 
was ill-planned, ended in disaster for his army and in execution 
for General Walker.”* 

After that time the “Nicaraguan fever’ subsided in Galveston. 
Consul Lynn reported that, since the defection of many of 
Walker's Texan officers during the previous months, and partic- 
ularly since the execution of the general, “there had been a 
marked indifference to the appeals’ of those advocating further 
migrations to Nicaragua. Lynn, however, noted the appearance 
of a new expansionist organization in the state called “The 
Secret Order of the Knights of the Golden Circle.” This society 
was attempting to ally the old “Lone Star” spirit with a movement 
to penetrate into Mexico. It had no direct relationship with the 
expeditions led by Walker, even though, in a general sense, the 
movement possessed similar aims and appealed to the same type 
of Texas citizens.” 

The Texans who supported the filibustering expeditions had 
hoped by these adventures to gain personal wealth, to open the 
way to a lucrative trade in slaves, and to acquire cheap labor for 
the cotton plantations of Texas. A few of these adventurous men 
may have looked toward a greater Southern destiny and a larger 
representation in the national congress. For the most part, how- 
ever, the Texans were serving what they believed to be their own 
personal interests. In the same way, General Walker was pur- 
suing what he must have ascertained to be his own destiny. 
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Vanderbilt, Morgan, and Garrison, the three financiers who actu- 
ally manipulated the controlling factors in these adventures, ex- 
ploited not only the ‘destiny’ of the “‘grey-eyed” general, but 
also the predilections for adventure of the expansion minded 
Texans."® 


75New York Daily Tribune, September 4, 1860. 
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Military Aviation in Cexas, 
1973-1917 


WILLIAM C. POOL 


HE HISTORICAL CONTINUITY of the development of mili- 
tary aviation in Texas, which had been interrupted by 
the removal of the Signal Corps Aviation School from 

Fort Sam Houston in the early summer of 1911, was resumed in 
February, 1913, when the tense relations that existed between 
the United States and Mexico necessitated the return of the 
aviation detachment then at Barnes farm near Augusta, Georgia. 
Prior to the assassination of President Francisco I. Madero of 
Mexico on February 23, 1913, President William Howard Taft 
had ordered a troop mobilization along the north bank of the 
Rio Grande to discourage any revolutionaries in Mexico with 
designs on the lives and property of Americans living on both 
sides of the border. As a result of this partial mobilization, about 
seven thousand United States soldiers were quartered in the 
Galveston-Texas City area by March 1, 1913. These troops be- 
longed to the 2nd Division of the “unorganized United States 
Army,” commanded by Major General William O. Carter. By 
March 3 the number of troops in the Galveston vicinity had in- 
creased to ten thousand.* 


Texas City, 1913 


Believing that air-ground cooperation remained “a cardinal 
principle heretofore not fully recognized,” the Chief Signal Officer 
was anxious to utilize his aviation detachment under field condi- 
tions. Accordingly, Captain Frank B. Hennessy was sent from 
College Park, Maryland, to Texas City in advance of the Augusta 
flyers to select a suitable camp site, preferably on the water front 
so that seaplane instruction might be given.? The Augusta detach- 


1Galveston News, March 1 and 3, 1919. 

*Aviation Notebook, 1913 (MSS., Archives, Library of the Air University, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama), citing National Archives, Signal Corps Document No. 
32463, Progress Report of the Chief Signal Officer, 1913. Hereinafter cited as 
Aviation Notebook, followed by the year or volume. 
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ment and its commanding officer, Captain Charles deForest 
Chandler, left the Georgia city on a special train of eleven cars 
on February 28, 1913, and arrived at Texas City on March 2. 
The party numbered five officers and twenty-one enlisted men. 
All equipment essential to field service was carried along, two 
carloads of garrison equipment were sent to College Park, the 
training mission of the Augusta detachment was abandoned, and 
a provisional aero squadron was organized.* 

On arrival at Texas City the aviation squadron went into quar- 
ters near the shore of Galveston Bay. Hangars were erected for 
the airplanes and tents for the officers and men. Besides Captain 
Chandler, the officer personnel of the new squadron included 
Frank B. Hennessy, Eric Ellington, Harry Graham, Roy Kirtland, 
Loren H. Call, Thomas Dewitt Milling, and William C. Sherman, 
and Captain Charles J. Boehs, Medical Corps. The flying equip- 
ment included eight airplanes and one seaplane or hydroplane. 
The pilots serving at Texas City in 1913 were all qualified avia- 
tion pilots and three—Chandler, Kirtland, and Milling—were 
qualified as ‘Military Aviators.” In reporting on the arrival of 
these celebrities at Galveston and Texas City, the Galveston News 
reported that: 


Aviation as a branch of the United States Army has not been officially 
recognized by Congress ... men in the aviation squadron have been 
detailed from other branches of the service and under the operation 
of the ‘Manchu law’ must go back to their regular stations in the 
service and remain with their commands at least four out of six 
years. This has robbed the aviation squadrons of some of their best 
material.* 


Evidently Chandler and his companions were as expert at public 
relations as they were at flying. 

Bad weather delayed flights in the Galveston area until March 
10, when all of the airplanes got into the air during the afternoon 
and some of the flights extended over the coastal plains as far as 
La Marque and Texas City Junction. These flights were witnessed 
by hundreds of spectators, many of whom had never seen an air- 
plane before.’ On the following day Thomas Milling, flying the 


8Ibid., citing National Archives, Signal Corps Document No. 28309. 
‘Galveston News, March 6, 1913. 
“ford., March 11, 1913. 
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Burgess tractor, and Harry Graham, in one of the Wright Scouts, 
flew from Texas City to Houston and back without a stop along 
the way. Milling actually went beyond Houston and returned 
over the southeastern section of the city.* 

Two major obstacles hindered the flight program of the first 
provisional aero squadron: (1) high winds and heavy rains, and 
(2) the small size of the landing field at Texas City. With regard 
to the weather factor, high winds, a major nemesis since the origin 
of powered flight, continued to bother the aviators. For example, 
on March 13, the Galveston News recorded that: 


No flights were attempted Saturday by the Army aviators encamped 
at Texas City ... the wind during the afternoon remaining at a 
velocity that rendered flying too hazardous. The army aviators at 
Texas City can fly in a wind blowing at a rate of thirty-five miles per 
hour when necessary, but they do not like to make such flights. ... 
There are great waves in the air, especially when it is blowing at a 
high velocity, and these waves are liable to dash the machine against 
obstructions.? 


About the same time Captain Chandler reported to Washington 
that the landing field at Texas City, while of sufficient size in the 
beginning, had been rendered inadequate and dangerous by the 
stationing of two brigades within the boundaries of the field in 
order to get the troops away from very unsanitary and unsuitable 
camp sites. In the same report, Chandler went on to describe the 
Texas City field in the following manner: 


The present field is about 250 yards x 350 yards, three sides being 
obstructed by wires, dwelling houses, tents, etc., while on the fourth 
side is Galveston Bay. Under these conditions it is not considered safe 
to use training machines or practice landings with beginners, nor for 
those more advanced to try for the first time the high powered 
machines.* 


The crowded conditions at the Texas City airfield prompted 
Chandler to write General William O. Carter asking permission 
to move the location of the aviation squadron to a level, sandy 
field at Fort Crockett. Chandler’s request was ignored, either by 
accident or design, and on April 1, 1913, he was transferred to the 


8[bid., March 12. 

TIbid., March 10, 

SAviation Notebook, 1913, citing National Archives, Signal Corps Document No. 
28309. 
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Philippine Islands for duty at Fort William McKinley. His suc- 
cessor at Texas City was a ground officer by the name of Captain 
Arthur S. Cowan, Chief Signal Officer of the 2nd Division. The 
Galveston News reported that Captain Cowan “‘is a tenderfoot so 
far as flying is concerned but he expects soon to muster the rudi- 
ments and manipulate the machine in the air.’* Although there 
is little primary information to the affirmative, Chandler’s re- 
moval and transfer could have been something in the nature of 
a deliberate plot to place the control of the aviation squadron 
in the hands of a hand-picked commanding officer. General 
Carter had been firmly opposed to aviation at Fort Sam Houston 
in 1910 and 1911, and during the spring of 1913 it became evident 
to persons not on the immediate scene that there was a general 
feeling of discontent among Army pilots everywhere. In part this 
feeling of pessimism was nothing more than low morale but “be- 
yond that was a resentful feeling that they should be commanded 
at the top by men who understood flying.’’® Chandler’s transfer 
from the Texas City group seems to have resulted in a bitter pro- 
test to the Chief Signal Officer from the pilots of the provisional 
aero squadron: 


Here was not a request, not a recommendation through channels, 
not even an angry communication to the Inspector General. It was 
a round-robin letter direct to the Chief Signal Officer from the pilots 
of the Border, stating their demands! The demands included changes 
co in top aviation personnel in Washington, changes at Texas City, 
changes in the school at San Diego [North Island], and even stated 
who was to be put where!?? 


: Thus it would seem that the officers of the young Air Force were 
airing their grievances at an early date. The rather difficult situa- 
: tion was ironed out by granting most of the demands. 

In the meantime notable progress had been made by the men 
of the first provisional aero squadron. A cross-country flight had 
been planned from ‘Texas City to San Antonio as early as March 
14 but weather delayed the journey for about two weeks. On 
March 28, however, Thomas Milling and W. C. Sherman took off 
from the Texas City field in the squadron’s Burgess tractor, pow- 

*Galveston News, April 1, 1913. 


10H. H. Arnold, Global Mission (New York, 1949), 41-42. 
11] bid. 
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ered with a 70-horsepower Renault engine. According to the 
pilots, they left the ground at 2:15 in the afternoon, circled the 
field for five minutes while climbing to an altitude of one thou- 
sand feet, and started for San Antonio with a twenty mile per 
hour wind blowing from the east. In describing the flight Milling 
and Sherman said: 


It was originally intended to make the flight by compass, verifying 
the course by prominent points. However, the air was extremely 
rough, and so hazy that objects over two miles away could not be 
distinguished. Accordingly, after following the compass course West 
until the Santa Fe Railroad was reached, at a point five miles east of 
Algoa, it was determined to follow this. The route followed passed 
through [over] Algoa, Arcola, and Richmond, Eagle Lake, Columbus, 
Flatonia, Luling, to Fort Sam Houston. We arrived over Fort Sam 
Houston at 5:35 P.M. and continued circling the field until 6:37 when 
we landed. The total distance from Texas City to Fort Sam Houston 
over the route followed is 224 miles, making an average velocity of 
68.9 miles per hour. The total time in the air was four hours and 
twenty-two minutes.’” 


The Milling-Sherman flight established a new record for both 
distance and duration and found the two pilots in fine physical 
condition upon landing, although they suffered some from the 
cold winds.** 

After spending two days at San Antonio checking the Burgess 
airplane and repairing a weakened skid, Milling and Sherman re- 
turned to Texas City over the same route, leaving Fort Sam 
Houston at 1:29 P.M. and arriving at Texas City at 5:17. The 
two flyers reported that: 


The country from Texas City to Eagle Lake is flat and covered with 
saw grass. It is practically treeless, except for belts of a few hundred 
yards in width along the banks of rivers. From Eagle Lake to San 
Antonio there are forests with cultivated areas interspersed. The 
country becomes rolling just east of San Antonio. On both trips ex- 
tremely rough air was encountered over the forested country. On 
the return trip the temperature was very high and a great deal of 
difficulty was experienced with up and down trends ... the machine 
dropped on one occasion, about six hundred feet and it was fre- 
quently necessary to dive it 50 to 100 feet, when one wing dropped, to 


12Aviation Notebook, 1913, citing National Archives, Signal Corps Document No. 
32487 [The Milling-Sherman Report]. 
18Galveston News, March 29, 1918. 
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gain equilibrium. From Columbus to Bernard the gusts were mod- 
erate, but increased in strength there, and continued until we were 
within ten miles of the coast.'* 


As a result of their experiences, the two pilots concluded that: 
(1) there was a great necessity for having excess power, especially 
in rough weather, (2) the tractor airplane was the most desirable 
type of craft, and (3) great stress should be put on strength of 
construction.** 

On June :4, 1913, most of the Signal Corps aviation detach- 
ment at Texas City was transferred to North Island, San Diego, 
California, where the extra hazard of uncertain winds would not 
be encountered. Only three officers—Roy Kirtland, Loren Call, 
and Harry Graham—remained at Texas City and Galveston with 
two airplanes. Loren H. Call was instantly killed in the crash of 
his Wright Type C Scout on July 8, 1913. Several days later Harry 
Graham was seriously injured in a motorcycle accident and recov- 
ered so slowly that he was finally removed from aviation duty 
and returned to an infantry regiment. Thus, the aviation squad- 
ron on duty at Texas City was reduced to a token force by the 
end of the summer.** 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS, 1913-1915 


Beginning with the early months of 1913 the United States Army 
decided to expand the Signal Corps aviation training program. 
As a result, the Signal Corps Aviation School was established at 
North Island, California, with the training of military aviators as 
the primary mission. The first commanding officer of the North 
Island base was Lieutenant Harold Geiger, but with the arrival 
of the Texas City aviators in June, Geiger was replaced by Cap- 
tain Arthur S$. Cowan, the Galveston “tenderfoot.” Although it 
is not the purpose of this narrative to discuss in detail the early 
years of the North Island school, it is significant to note that 
among the pioneer aviators who received all or part of their flight 
training there were Lewis Brereton, J. E. Carberry, W. R. Talia- 


14Aviation Notebook, 1913. 

15] bid, 

16Charles deForest Chandler and Frank P. Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings; 
Airmen and Aircraft Before 1914 (New York, 1943) , 256f. In September, 1913, Texas 
City reported two pilots (Kirtland and Graham) and two airplanes (a Burgess- 
Wright and a Wright Type C Scout). 
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ferro, Moss L. Love, Hugh M. Kelly, Townsend F. Dodd, Joseph 
C. Morrow, Fred Seydel, Eric Ellington, Stanley W. Wood, Henry 
B. Post, Robert W. Willis, Virginius E. Clark, Rex Chandler, and 
Lewis E. Goodier. Later in 1914 the North Island muster roll 
included Herbert A. Dargue, Carleton G. Chapman, Byron Q. 
Jones, and Thomas S. Bowen, and such oldtimers as Roy Kirt- 
land, Frank Hennessy, Thomas Milling, W. C. Sherman, and 
Benjamin D. Foulois, who returned to flight duty at the school 
after months of desk duty in the War Department. Of these pilots 
Hugh Kelly, Moss L. Love, Rex Chandler, Joseph D. Park, Eric 
Ellington, and Henry Post were killed in training crashes in the 
vicinity of their North Island base." 

There is much historical evidence that in the early days the 
Signal Corps never regarded the North Island establishment as 
more than a primary training base for student pilots. Before the 
provisional aero squadron left the sandy beaches of Galveston 
Bay and field duty with the end Division, there was some specu- 
lation and rumor to the effect that a permanent base of opera- 
tions for trained pilots was under consideration by officers of the 
Signal Corps. On April 11, 1913, Brigadier General George P. 
Scriven, Chief Signal Officer, wrote Major General Leonard 
Wood, the Chief of Staff, proposing the establishment of a great 
air center at Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Texas. Describing 
such a center as “the urgent need of Army aeronautics,’ General 
Scriven went on to say that the proposed air base “should be a 
real center, under the charge of a man of sufficient rank and ex- 
perience to be able to build and manage it.’’ The general visioned 
such a base as a “central school where men can be instructed, 
with laboratories and so on; where they can take up photography 
as applied to aeroplanes, topography ... aero engineering 
wireless and similar lines of work.’’'® 

Apparently not satisfied with his letter to General Wood as an 
end in itself, General Scriven recorded in his Annual Report for 
1913 that: 


The present and logical plan in regard to future aviation in the Army 


'TFor a complete story of North Island, 1913-1914, see Chandler and Lahm, 
How Our Army Grew Wings, 259-278. 

'8Aviation Notebook, 1913, citing General Scriven in the Congressional Hearings 
on H. R. 5304, September 12, 1913. 
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is to concentrate the aviators, personnel, and materiel now in the 
United States at some suitable Government reservation where ample 
ground is available and where all aviators who have reached a sufh- 
cient degree of proficiency may be trained in the presence of troops 
to carry on the future work of aviation. It will probably be found 
necessary, at least for the present, to maintain a school of preliminary 
instruction at some place such as San Diego where the officers begin- 
ning the work can receive their preliminary training, after which 
they will be concentrated at a main aeronautical center.” 


In summary it may be said that by the summer of 1913 the Signal 
Corps had definite plans for (1) the maintenance of a primary 
flight training school such as the one already in operation at 
North Island, and (2) the establishment of an air center for 
advanced training and operations. In regard to the advanced air 
center, the fact that Fort Sam Houston was under consideration 
dates the beginning of San Antonio as the military air center of 
the United States. 

The plans for the estabiishment of the so-called San Antonio 
Aviation Center received the approval of the Secretary of War 
on May g, 1913, an estimate of construction costs was included 
in the budget for the year 1915, and the necessary funds were 
appropriated by the United States Congress on April 27, 1914. 
Meanwhile the site selected for the air base was the old target 
range at Fort Sam Houston, located four miles north of the main 
garrison on the Austin Post Road.*® The original specifications 
called for “wooden buildings of very light construction”; the 
Quartermaster General suggested that the structures might be 
built of corrugated iron to reduce the risk of fire. Specifically, the 
San Antonio aviation base received allotments including $15,000 
for ten hangars (based on College Park estimates) and an addi- 
tional $3000 for a garage. The Quartermaster General, however, 
urged the construction of one steel frame hangar with a galvan- 
ized iron roof at a cost of $15,366 in place of the ten wooden 
buildings provided for in the original plan. 

On March 6, 1915, Captain Benjamin D. Foulois was sent to 
San Antonio by the War Department to prepare plans and esti- 
mates for the buildings and roads of the new aviation base. Foulois 


completed his task, drawing ten floor plans, completing the de- 


18Ibid., citing Annual Report of the Chief Signal Officer, 1913. 
20Now Dodd Field. 
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tailed drawings of the proposed hangars, machine shop, admin- 
istrative buildings, and roads, and filed his report in the Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer on May 1, 1915. The plans and specifica- 
tions were opened on June 20 and a decision was made to build 
two corrugated iron hangars housing five airplanes each. Actual 
construction work at the base was commenced in the summer 
of 1915 and the new field was ready for occupation before the 
new year.*? 

Meanwhile another event contributed greatly to the future of 
Army aviation. On July 18, 1914, the second session of the Sixty- 
sixth United States Congress gave official sanction to the Army’s 
wings by writing into law H. R. 5304 (Public Law 143) creating 
the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps of the Army. The new 
section replaced the Aeronautical Division and was charged with 
“the duty of operating or supervising the operation of all mili- 
tary aircraft, including balloons, and airplanes.” Then the new 
law went on to limit the size of the Aviation Section to sixty 
officers and two hundred and sixty enlisted men. A milestone in 
the history of Army flying had been passed.*? 

While Congress debated the creation of an Aviation Section 
and the plans for the San Antonio Aviation Center were in the 
process of completion, revolutionary disturbances and civil strife 
in Mexico continued to threaten the peace and security of the 
United States. This turmoil south of the Rio Grande gave the 
pilots based at the Signal Corps Aviation School, North Island, 
several chances to use their skills. On April 24, 1914, orders were 
received at North Island to mobilize five pilots, thirty enlisted 
men, and three airplanes of the 1st Aero Squadron for field service 
at Galveston. In response to this request, a detachment left San 
Diego via the Santa Fe Railroad for duty with the gnd Division. 
The group, designated as Company A, ist Aero Squadron, was 
commanded by Benjamin D. Foulois and included Townsend F. 
Dodd, W. R. Taliaferro, Thomas Dewitt Milling, and J. E. Car- 
berry, and Alda G. Wilde, Medical Corps. The men remained at 
Galveston until July 13, 1914, and, since they missed the last troop 

21Aviation Notebook, 1913-1914, citing National Archives, Signal Corps Documents 


No. 36804, 41063, 38003, 38635, 39304, and Aeronautics, June, 1915, Pp. 104. 
22Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 316. 
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transport for Vera Cruz by one day, did no flying during their 
four month stay at Galveston. The airplanes were never uncrated.** 

The following April Byron Q. Jones and Thomas Milling were 
ordered to proceed from North Island to Brownsville, Texas, for 
duty in connection with the border patrol. Jones and Milling, 
accompanied by eight enlisted men and one airplane (a Martin 
T-“O” Curtiss 75) left North Island on April 14, 1915, and ar- 
rived at Brownsville three days later. Since the express car carry- 
ing the airplane and extra equipment was attached to the same 
train, the two pilots lost little time in establishing their camp “on 
the west end of the Cavalry drill field” at Fort Brown. Jones made 
the first flight on April 20, and later in the day both Jones and 
Milling went aloft in attempts to gather intelligence concerning 
the pattern of trenches around the Mexican city of Matamoras. 
On landing, the pilots reported that they had been fired on from 
the ground by both machine gun and rifles, insisting, at the same 
time, that they had not crossed the Rio Grande during the flight. 
On the same afternoon, Lieutenant Jones taxied the Martin air- 
plane into a deep ditch, causing structural damage that could not 
be repaired in the field. After some delay, Captain Arthur S. 
Cowan came to the Brownsville pilots’ rescue and expressed an- 
other airplane to Fort Brown. The new aircraft was uncrated, 
assembled, and flown on several uneventful occasions before Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Sam Reber, acting Chief Signal Officer, asserted 
that “the necessity for its presence had passed” and ordered the 
Brownsville detachment to return to San Diego. Jones, Milling, 
and the enlisted detachment arrived at North Island on May 27, 
1915, after a month and a half on the Rio Grande.* 

On July 26, 1915, the 1st Aero Squadron, under the command 
of Captain Foulois and including fifteen officers,?® eighty-five 
enlisted men, and eight new Curtiss JN-2’s, left the Signal Corps 
Aviation School at North Island for Lawton, Oklahoma, to report 

23Aviation Notebook, 1913-1914, citing National Archives, Signal Corps Docu- 
ment No. 39792; Frank P. Lahm to T. D. Milling, in Lahm MSS., IV. 

241 bid., citing National Archives, Signal Corps Documents No. 38340, 38769, 38566, 
39792, and Special Order No. 37. 

2>The muster roll included: Captain Foulois (CO), lieutenants T. D. Milling, 
J. C. Morrow, C. G. Chapman, J. E. Carberry, T. S. Bowen, B. Q. Jones, R. H. 


Willis, R. B. Sutton, S$. W. Fitzgerald, Leslie McDill, A. R. Christie, H. W. Harms, 
fra A. Rader, and Harry Gantz, and civilian mechanic Jacob Bailey. 
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for fire-control duty with the field artillery at Fort Sill. It was 
understood by all of the personnel that once the Fort Sill assign- 
ment had been completed, the 1st Aero Squadron would move 
on to its permanent base at the new San Antonio Aviation 
Center. Thus the Fort Sill journey was a part of a major transfer 
plan designed to culminate in the activation of a new base.*® 

No sooner had the 1st Aero Squadron established camp at Fort 
Sill than the pilots began voicing their grievances against the 
Curtiss JN-2 (the famous Jenny ) airplane. The eight JN-2’s had 
been delivered from the factory only a few days before the squad- 
ron left North Island and represented the nearest thing to a 
tactical aircraft that the Signal Corps had possessed. Even the 
veteran pilots were strangers to this newest type of airplane; 
therefore they tended to regard it with some suspicion and dis- 
trust. To make matters worse, no sooner had the planes been 
uncrated and assembled at Fort Sill than Lieutenant R. B. Sutton 
crashed under mysterious circumstances. Three days after the 
Sutton accident, a detachment of four officers (Morrow [CO], 
Jones, Christie, and Harms) and fifteen enlisted men were or- 
dered to proceed from Fort Sill to Brownsville, Texas, for an- 
other period of border patrol work. The Brownsville detach- 
ment carried two JN-2’s, a White truck, two spare engines (go- 
horsepower Curtiss V-8’s) , and miscellaneous ordnance supplies. 

On arriving at Brownsville on August 18, 1915, Lieutenant 
J. C. Morrow wired the Chief Signal Officer that the field used 
by Jones and Milling earlier in the year was ‘‘too small for safety 
with the present machines because of their poor climbing ability,” 
suggested the use of a larger but rougher field near by, and 
asked that two smaller airplanes (training planes) be shipped to 
Brownsville from North Island. The Chief Signal Officer, evi- 
dently provoked by the Brownsville pilots, replied that the de- 
tachment could use its discretion in choosing a suitable field but 
that the Curtiss JN-2’s were ‘“‘service machines and none others 
will be furnished.” This curt reply from Washington did little to 
soften the discontent present in the Brownsville personnel.” 


26Aviation Notebook, 1915, citing National Archives, S. O. No. g2, Signal Corps 
Aviation School, San Diego. 

27Ibid., citing National Archives, Signal Corps Document No. 40894, C Files, 
Curtiss planes, 452. 1a. 
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On August 26, 1915, Lieutenant Byron Q. Jones, accompanied 
by Lieutenant J. C. Morrow, flew a thirty mile mission from 
Brownsville to Santa Maria, Texas, in search of a band of Mexican 
bandits reported to be in the area. After reaching an altitude 
of about one thousand feet, the JN-2 in which Jones and Morrow 
were riding went into a side-slip and lost approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty feet of altitude as pilot Jones fought with his con- 
trols. A few days later Jones and Arthur R. Christie left the 
ground with the intention of climbing to about five hundred feet 
for Very pistol** practice. While flying in “rough and puffy” air 
at an altitude of eleven hundred feet, the airplane, without warn- 
ing, dropped to nine hundred and fifty feet. Although the loss of 
altitude was probably the result of nothing more serious than a 
severe downdraft caused by thermal heating, the two Signal Corps 
pilots were thoroughly alarmed. When a similar loss of altitude oc- 
curred at forty-five hundred feet, Jones and Christie decided to 
get the JN-2 back on the ground as soon as possible. To complete 
the cycle of grievances, Lieutenant H. W. Harms returned from 
a mission along the Rio Grande on September 2 and reported 
that he failed to finish his assigned task “because of the poor 
manner in which the plane handled in the rough air.’’*® 

The climax to the Brownsville discontent with the JN-2 came 
on September 5, 1915, when Lieutenant J. C. Morrow and Private 
Adam Khuen-Kryk took off from the Brownsville field, climbed 
in a straight course to an altitude of about two hundred feet, 
started a shallow banking turn to the left, went into either a 
spiral or a spin, and struck the ground with terrific impact at a 
45° angle of descent. Morrow, who had been on aviation duty 
about two years, was described as “one of the most experienced 
and skilful of the Army pilots’; hence the Signal Corps implied 
that the accident must be attributed to “the faulty qualities of 
the machine.”*° 

A few days later Byron Jones and H. W. Harms were sent 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to study aeronautical 
engineering, and Townsend Dodd and Robert Willis arrived at 
Brownsville as replacements. The controversy over the airworth- 


284 pistol used to fire signal flares. 
*#Aviation Notebook, 1915, citing National Archives, C Files, Curtiss planes, 452.14. 
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iness of the JN-2 continued to be the major topic of conversa- 
tion. To add to an already serious situation the artillery officers 
assigned to the squadron as observers (for reconnaissance and 
fire direction) now stated that “only in time of war and in case 
of absolute necessity’ would they be willing to fly in the Curtiss 
JN-2 airplane. Thus originated a controversy that lingered until 
the entry of the United States into World War I. 

During the first week in November, 1915, the ist Aero Squad- 
ron’s mission at Fort Sill neared an end and plans were made to 
move the entire squadron from the Oklahoma reservation to 
Fort Sam Houston. According to the plans drawn up by Foulois, 
the move would be made by (1) a motor truck convoy carrying 
the headquarters, engineering, and supply sections, and (2) a 
mass cross-country flight of the six remaining Curtiss JN-2’s with 
stops at Wichita Falls, Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, and San An- 
tonio, Sergeant Stephen J. Idzorek, chief electrician, and Sergeant 
Westermark were sent on ahead of the rest of the squadron as 
“pathfinders.”’*! 

The first lap of the cross-country got underway on November 
19, 1915, as six JN-2’s left the ground at Fort Sill with Wichita 
Falls (some forty-five air miles to the south) as their destination. 
At this time the squadron was composed of fifteen officers and 
only nineteen enlisted men. Captain Foulois and Lieutenants 
Thomas Milling, Carleton G. Chapman, J. E. Carberry, T. S. 
Bowen, and Ira A. Rader were at the controls of the six airplanes. 
After experiencing “choppy air currents over the Red River area,” 
the flying section of the squadron arrived at Wichita Falls on the 
afternoon of November 19. The motor transport section arrived 
before night and the mechanics went to work by torchlight and 
the light furnished by their portable power plant.* 

The next day (November 20) found the six pilots, followed 
by their motor convoy on the ground, on the way to Fort Worth. 
Sergeants Idzorek and Westermark had already selected ‘‘the 
Ryan pasture at the end of the Evans Avenue car line” as the 
Fort Worth landing field. The Wichita Falls to Fort Worth flight 
was made difficult by a cross-wind from the west that tended to 


31$an Antonio Express, November 20, 1915. 
82Fort Worth Record, November 20, 1915; San Antonio Express, November 20, 
1915. 
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cause the pilots to drift east of their course. Approximately three 
thousand persons were on hand to greet the Army flyers as they 
landed on the Ryan pasture. The squadron, “flying in pairs one 
above the other,” had maintained an altitude between five and 
six thousand feet and were “numb with cold” when they stepped 
out of their machines at Fort Worth. In describing the flight, the 
Fort Worth Record reported that: 


After being cross-swept by a strong gale from the southwest for the 
entire distance of 100 miles airline, the six airplanes comprising the 
first aero squadron of the United States Army, commanded by Cap- 
tain B. D. Foulois, arrived in Fort Worth from Wichita Falls, and 
successfully landed about a minute apart on a pasture near the city. 
The trip was made in exactly two hours, the first airplane landing at 
11:14 A.M. This completes the second leg of a cross country flight 
the squadron is making from Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to its permanent 
station at Fort Sam Houston at San Antonio. The aviators and ma- 
chines will remain in Fort Worth until Monday morning, when they 
will start from the Ryan pasture to Waco, their next landing place.** 


After a week-end in Fort Worth, the squadron flew on to Waco 
on November 22, arriving at the Central Texas city at 10:30 A.M. 
Again the pilots reported that they suffered from the cold in spite 
of extra pairs of trousers, flannel shirts, sweaters, heavy gloves, 
and headguards. The Waco landing was made on the “Huckabee 
farm, half a mile west of the end of the Huaco Heights car line.’’** 
While in Waco, the pilots were entertained by the Rotary Club. 
In an address to the club, Captain Foulois stressed the importance 
of military preparedness in the United States and emphasized the 
need for more and better airplanes by saying that: 


We have been several years in building fifty-three airplanes for the 
Army. Our active squadron now on the way to San Antonio totals 
six. To show the insignificance of such a force, more than that number 
are destroyed every day in the European War.** 


A strong wind was blowing out of the east when the pilots of 
the ist Aero Squadon left Waco on their Austin flight on Novem- 
ber 23. Shortly after take off, J. E. Carberry failed to correct for 
wind drift, identified the wrong town, and led four of the air- 


’8Fort Worth Record, November 21, 1915. 
84Waco Times-Herald, November 22, 1915. 
85[bid., November 23, 1915. 
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planes west of course. As a result, Carberry landed at Kingsland, 
Foulois and Rader, also lost, came down at Lampasas, and Chap- 
man landed in a field near Burnet; only Bowen and Milling 
arrived at Austin on schedule and landed on “an 80 acre field 
north of the State Insane Asylum.” The other four pilots, needless 
to say, were delayed several minutes by their forced landings en 
route. Although the Waco to Austin flight was made “in a heavy 
haze, the primary reason for getting lost can be found in the poor 
quality of maps” in use at the time. It is significant that the entire 
flight from Fort Sill to San Antonio was made with the aid of 
postal maps on which no landmarks were shown." 

The last leg of the flight, Austin to Fort Sam Houston, was 
planned for November 24 but the squadron was detained in 
Austin until November 26 by cold weather, rain, and high winds. 
After the delay, the squadron left its Austin landing field early 
on November 26 and made the short hop to San Antonio without 
any further difficulty. On arrival at Fort Sam Houston, the six 
planes landed “in the vicinity of the old hangars on the cavalry 
drill field a little to the northeast of the wireless tower at the 
Army post.” Temporary housing arrangements were made until 
the hangars, shops, and quarters could be completed at the new 
base on the Austin Post Road.*" A few days later, the San Antonio 
Express pointed out that the 1st Aero Squadron, Signal Corps, 
United States Army, comprised six flying sections (the Curtiss 
JN’s), a transport section, a supply section, an engineering sec- 
tion, and a headquarters section. The cross-country flight from 
Oklahoma to Fort Sam Houston had been made with the loss of 
only one motor truck, destroyed by a gasoline fire while the 
squadron spent the night at Fort Worth.** 


SERVICE IN MExIco, 1916 


The Signal Corps aviation detachments that were ordered to 
the Rio Grande region on numerous occasions between 1913 and 
1915 punctuated the mounting tension that existed in relations 
between the United States and Mexico. Revolutionary turmoil 
and disturbances, centering in part in the northern Mexican 


36San Antonio Express, November 24, 1915. 
bid. 
38] bid., November 27, 1915. 
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states, were reflected in lawless acts along the international bound- 
ary, and after the American seizure of the Mexican port of Vera 
Cruz in 1914, these depredations increased in intensity. During 
1915 the trouble became more acute as German agents endeav- 
ored to force United States intervention in Mexico, and along 
the border apprehensive Americans heard whispers of the San 
Diego plan to call for the revolt of Mexican nationals in the 
United States against “Yankee tyranny.”’** 

The thefts, raids, and murders on both sides of the Rio Grande 
promised a crisis of first magnitude, which came in January, 1916, 
when fifteen American mining engineers, entering the state of 
Chihuahua under orders from President Venustiano Carranza to 
reopen the American-owned mines, were taken from their train 
and massacred at Santa Ysabel by the followers of Francisco 
Villa. The murderers went unpunished and a large force of Villa- 
inspired bandits roamed at will in the mountains of Northern 
Mexico. Then, on March g, 1916, Villa’s forces crossed the inter- 
national boundary to attack the town of Columbus, New Mexico, 
killing from seventeen to nineteen Americans and causing whole- 
sale destruction of property. Two days later, in the face of an 
aroused public opinion, President Woodrow Wilson ordered 
American troops to cross the border and take Villa dead or alive.* 

When the Columbus incident brought about United States 
intervention in Mexico (or, as President Wilson phrased it, the 
punitive expedition) the 1st Aero Squadron was stationed at its 
new headquarters north of Fort Sam Houston. On March 12, 
1916, Captain Foulois was instructed to prepare the squadron 
for immediate field service with the Army in Mexico, and the 
San Antonio Express, a bit overenthusiastically, reported that the 
airplanes would not be shipped to El] Paso and Columbus, New 
Mexico, but would fly the distance.*? The Galveston News ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Signal Corps aviation detachment 
would finally have a chance to prove its worth, since the expedi- 
tion into Mexico: 


Will be notable from the military standpoint for two reasons. It will 
furnish the first opportunity for the United States Army to test the 


s®9Rupert N. Richardson, Texas, the Lone Star State (New York, 1943), 4o5f. 
*#*San Antonio Express, March 11, 1916. 
41[bid., March 12, 1916. 
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efficiency of its ‘fourth arm,’ the aero service, under actual war con- 
ditions. Also it will be the first military campaign in which the 
United States Army has employed the wireless in directing troop 
movements. *? 


During the day and night of March 12-13, the 1st Aero Squad- 
ron completed preparations to leave Fort Sam Houston for El 
Paso and Columbus. Motor trucks were busy carrying guns and 
ammunition from the armory to detachment headquarters. Un- 
official sources reported that twenty-five airplane guns and 65,000 
rounds of ammunition were being carried along. Eight Curtiss 
JN-2 airplanes were dismantled and crated for shipment by rail 
and the officers and enlisted men hastily packed their essential 
equipment. The personnel of the squadron (ten officers and eighty 
enlisted men) entrained for the “Mexican front” on March 13, 
1916. At this time the muster roll included Captain Foulois, com- 
manding officer, Captain Townsend F. Dodd, and Lieutenants 
Joseph E. Carberry, Thomas S. Bowen, Carleton G. Chapman, 
Herbert A. Dargue, Robert H. Willis, Ira A. Rader, Walter G. 
Kilner, and Edgar S. Gorrell.** The San Antonio Express reported 
that: 


The principal Mexican development at Fort Sam Houston yesterday 
[March 13] was the departure for the front of the First Aero Squad- 
ron, United States Army, commanded by Captain B. D. Foulois. 
Eight aeroplanes, eighty men, and ten officers were sent. These will 
be used as scouts with the expeditionary force against Villa.** 


Two days later the 1st Aero Squadron arrived at Columbus and 
the troubles of the young Air Force began when it moved south- 
ward to the Casas Grandes—Colonia Dublan area on March 19, 
1916. On the first day all eight Curtis JN-2’s started into Chi- 
huahua, but not a single airplane arrived at Casas Grandes. One 
returned to Columbus because of engine trouble, four landed at 
Las Ascencion (a village approximately halfway between Colum- 


42Galveston News, March 12, 1916. 

43Lieutenants Byron Q. Jones, Harry Gantz, and Henry W. Harms were on 
detached service at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Other pilots serving 
with the squadron in Mexico, 1916-1917, included Lieutenant Arthur S. Christie, 
Captain John F. Curry, and Lieutenants Ralph Royce, Roy S. Brown, B. M. Atkin- 
son, H. S. Martin, John B. Brooks, and Carl Spaatz. Aviation Notebook, 1916, citing 
National Archives, Monthly Returns, ist Aero Squadron. 
44San Antonio Express, March 14, 1916. 
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bus and Casas Grandes) , and the other three pilots, separated by 
darkness, came down at Ojo Caliente, Janos, and Pearson, Mexico. 
The following day (March 20) six of the airplanes arrived at 
Casas Grandes. After landing at Ojo Caliente, Lieutenant Edgar 
S. Gorrell was forced to repair minor damages to his JN-2 before 
continuing toward his destination. Lieutenant Robert H. Willis, 
not so fortunate as Gorrell, abandoned his badly damaged air- 
plane at Pearson and made his way to Casas Grandes on foot.** 
Anxious to see service, Captain Dodd (pilot) and Captain Foulois 
(observer) took off from Casas Grandes on a reconnaissance mis- 
sion in the general direction of Cumbre Pass in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains. About twenty--five miles south of Casas Grandes they 
found that they were not able to get over the foothills because 
strong whirlwinds and vertical air currents prevented the low- 
powered Curtiss JN-2 from gaining sufficient altitude. On the 
same day Lieutenant T. S. Bowen encountered a “whirlwind” 
while attempting a landing at Casas Grandes, completely wreck- 
ing another airplane (the second in two days of operations) . The 
Bowen accident was described in the San Antonio Express in the 
following article: 


An aeroplane, one of the six to arrive yesterday, was partially 
wrecked in a 50 foot fall. The pilot, Lieutenant T. S. Bowen, was 
injured but not fatally. Lieutenant Bowen suffered a broken nose 
and other slight injuries. 

Lieutenant Bowen was attempting to take to the air under diffi- 
culties. The wind was high and showed a tendency to whirl. Several 
attempts of the aviators to fly had been frustrated by wind condi- 
tions. Finally, Bowen went up, but when fifty feet in the air his plane 
took a dip and plunged almost straight to the ground.** 


On the same day, the Express reported that: 


The record these machines have made on this, their first warfare 
work, is termed ‘bad, very bad.’ Altitude and topography are against 
them, as well as their maximum speed ability, which is comparatively 
low, being about seventy miles an hour with the wind.*? 


In summary, operational losses after two days of flying in 


*5Aviation Notebook, 1916, citing Report of Operations, ist Aero Squadron, 
Major [Captain] Foulois. 

#6San Antonio Express, March 22, 1916. 
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Mexico included two Curtiss JN-2’s lost, and two pilots missing 
(Gorrell and Willis had not arrived at Casas Grandes) . It seems 
that Willis reached camp sometime during March 21, but Gorrell 
did not arrive until the following day. The tardy pilot (Gorrell) , 
after exhausting his gasoline supply, had landed in rough terrain 
some twenty-five miles north of Casas Grandes. He secured some 
gasoline from a truck convoy, repaired the JN-2 and flew on to 
Casas Grandes. Lieutenant Gorrell, described as “‘typical of the 
men of the upper air,” had the following story to tell concerning 
his hardships: 


We started south eight days ago. Darkness came when we were 
about halfway to our destination. We had planned to land in the 
vicinity of Ascencion. Lieutenant Willis and I, however, were flying 
at about 3000 feet or more above the heights at which the others flew 
and missed the landing. Ahead we saw a light that looked like a camp 
and we flew to it. We learned too late that a forest fire had misled us. 

Willis flew north looking for a landing place, and I circled to the 
westward. I finally was forced to land because there was no oil and no 
gasoline for my engine. 

It was almost as if God had piloted. I couldn’t have gone further 
and I landed in the only open ground for miles. I didn’t learn this, 
however, until the following morning. It was too dark to see when I 
landed. I heard dogs barking and saw the dim lights of adobe shacks. 
That spelled “Mex” to me and I didn’t want to meet them. To either 
side I could see peaks of mountain ranges, running east and west. I 
decided to make for the northern range near where I thought our 
troops to be. 

On my hands and knees, to avoid being seen, I crawled for hours. 
About 2 o'clock I made the hills and slept until sunrise. That was 
noonday. I wanted to get west to the roadway. At noon, with the 
water half gone from my canteen, I felt weakness. My map showed 
that I was not more than one-third of the way. There was no sign 
of water and I turned back. 

The sun seemed to burn through my clothes. I took off my skull 
cap and it burned all the more. Ahead I seemed to see a lake full of 
cool, splashing water, with waves and whitecaps. I started to run and 
the beautiful lake disappeared. I tried my canteen, but it was empty. 
The wild fear that comes over a man when he is facing something he 
can’t understand, seized me. I threw my canteen away because it was 
useless. In my mind, though, was a picture of a saw-toothed moun- 
tain far, far away. I plunged. ... 

Several times I fell and lay stupified. I don’t remember how often, 
but each time, when my senses came back, the vision of the saw-tooth 
mountain was ahead. It seemed a haven. My eyes bulged. My ears 
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hummed. My tongue stuck to the dry, rasping roof of my mouth. 
I knew that I was dying, but I knew, too, that I must not die. 

Finally darkness came and a bone eating chill settled over me. 
I fell, my face landing in a water hole. I doused my head in the 
water. I splashed it over my burning shoulders. I washed in it to 
cool my feet. Then I lay down on the bank with my feet still in the 
water and slept. A feeling that I was freezing to death awoke me. 
I got up and beat my hands against my body to bring back the 
circulation. And then crawling, not to avoid the Mexicans, but be- 
cause my feet were too sore to carry me, I started back to my 
machine.** 


Although the International News Service correspondent prob- 
ably added a great deal to Gorrell’s story, it would appear that 
the young pilot had a rather difficult time before meeting a 
friendly Mexican who guided him toward an American patrol 
and a gasoline supply. While the JN-2 airplanes seemed to be 
underpowered for the task in Mexico, General Funston, never- 
theless, ordered eight new airplanes on March 24, 1916. The War 
Department replied that no additional airplanes could be pro- 
vided at that time because “every machine the Army possesses 
is with the Pershing expedition.”*® The Signal Corps Aviation 
School at North Island could not be drawn on as a source because 
all of the airplanes there were trainers as distinguished from 
service planes. 

While aerial operations in Northern Mexico were hampered 
considerably by altitude, high winds, dust storms, and snow, the 
JN-2’s of the 1st Aero Squadron were unusually active during 
the last week in March. On March 25 Lieutenant Townsend F. 
Dodd flew from the advanced field headquarters near Colonia 
Dublan to Columbus, New Mexico, a distance of 165 air miles. 
On arriving at Columbus, Dodd reported a serious shortage of 
food.*° On the following day, the War Department announced 
that only two of the eight airplanes taken to Mexico were serv- 
iceable, two had been destroyed and four were undergoing re- 
pairs. It is significant, however, that at this time General Pershing 
was using airplanes extensively as message carriers, and most 
of the flights from Casas Grandes north to Columbus were rela- 


487bid., March 28, 1916. 
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tively safe trips because of the absence of mountains.** A sum- 
mary of operations during the last few days of March lists the 
following flights: 


March 27—Seven flights between Columbus [New Mexico], [Colonia] 
Dublan, and El Valle with mail and dispatches. 

March 28—Lieutenant Dargue (plane +43) flies from [Colonia] 
Dublan to Bachineva-Namiquipa-Santa Ana and return to Namiquipa. 
Lieutenant Chapman (plane +53) from EI Valle east and south for 
110 miles and return to E] Valle. 

Six other flights by five planes between Columbus [New Mexico]— 
[Colonia] Dublan—El Valle—Namiquipa with mail and dispatches. 
March 30—Three flights with three planes between Columbus, N. M., 
Dublan, and E] Valle with mail and dispatches. 

March 31—Nine flights by 4 planes between [Colonia] Dublan, El 
Valle, Namiquipa and San Geronimo with mail and dispatches. 
Severe rain, hail, and snow storms are encountered, causing several 
forced landings away from the base at [Colonia] Dublan until the 
storms passed.*? 


Captain Foulois, realizing the inferior quality of the Army’s 
service airplanes, remarked, as a part of his report of operations, 
that: 


The six aeroplanes now in use have been subjected, for nearly ten 
months, to severe weather conditions, in Oklahoma and ‘Texas, exposed 
to rain, high winds, and severe cold weather conditions. 

As a result of these months of field service, all aeroplanes have 
been subject to severe wear and tear. With the present extreme field 
service conditions every machine is liable, at any day, to be placed 
out of commission as unfit and too dangerous for further field service. 

These aeroplanes are not capable of meeting the present military 
needs, incident to this expedition. Their low power motors and 
limited climbing ability with the necessary military load makes it 
impossible to safely operate any one of these machines in the vicinity 
of the mountains which cover the present theatre of operations. 

The entire commissioned and enlisted personnel of this organiza- 
tion are exerting every effort to maintain all aeroplanes in the best 
possible condition for further field service, but even the united efforts 
of the entire technical ability in this command cannot make these 
aeroplanes suitable to meet the present military needs.** 


Foulois went on to make an urgent appeal that his organiza- 


51Jbid., March 27, 1916. 
‘2Aviation Notebook, 1916, citing Report of Operations, ist Aero Squadron, ef. 
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tion be supplied at the earliest possible moment with at “least 
ten of the highest powered, highest climbing and best weight 
carrying aeroplanes” that could be purchased in the United 
States.** On April 3, 1916, the wrath of the Army pilots in Mexico 
found its way to the front pages of the New York World in an 
article headed “Handicapped by Officials Here, Aviators in Mex- 
ico Tell World,” and subheaded “Risking lives ten times a day 
but are not given equipment needed says Capt. Foulois,” and 
“Criminal to send men up under such conditions, Lieut. Dargue 
avers.”” The sensational article stated that the officers of the 
squadron were emphatic in their declaration that “they have 
failed to receive cooperation in their service in the present cam- 
paign,” that “the aviation system ._. has been badly bungled in 
Washington,” and that “‘politics, personal ambition and utter 
lack of knowledge of aviation’ were responsible for the poor 
results achieved by the squadron in Chihuahua. The reporter, 
B. C. Utecht, told of having talked with Captain Foulois and 
Lieutenants Gorrell, Carberry, Dargue, Willis, Chapman, and 
others, and “all agreed that they had not had a square deal.” 
The article went on to argue for airplanes with greater load 
capacities, more power, and greater stability for operations in 
mountainous regions.*° 

This unofficial and unauthorized news release, needless to say, 
brought severe reactions from high Army circles. The Secretary 
of War forwarded the clipping to the Commanding General, 
Southern Department, for a “report as to whether or not the 
officers named” were responsible for the interview. General 
Funston, in turn, sent the letter to the Adjutant General in the 
field recommending an investigation to determine “whether the 
World correspondent with the Punitive Expedition wrote the 
article, and if he did, whether or not the story passed the censor.” 
Foulois lost no time in denying the quotation attributed to him 
and stated that he had not at any time given any newspaper cor- 
respondent an interview in connection with aviation matters 
of the Army. Chapman and Carberry also disclaimed knowledge 
of the source of the statement. A full scale investigation con- 


54] bid. 
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ducted by the Inspector General of the Expedition revealed that 
the correspondent, B. C. Utecht, did not submit the article in 
question to the censor but sent it out in violation of regulations. 
Utecht, therefore, was labeled untrustworthy, his pass was with- 
drawn, and his bond declared forfeited. In all probability the 
World reporter had been informally briefed by members of the 
ist Aero Squadron prior to his writing of the article. The aviators 
at last got their plight before the newspaper public.** 

In the midst of the New York World furor the 1st Aero Squad- 
ron moved from the Casas Grandes-Colonia Dublan area to a 
new advanced base in the Namiquipa-San Geronimo sector. The 
transfer took place on April 5, 1916, and the squadron had four 
JN-2’s in operation at the time. Two days later two airplanes 
carrying Dargue, Foulois, Dodd, and Carberry flew from squadron 
headquarters to Chihuahua City, Mexico, with duplicate dis- 
patches for Marion H. Letcher, the United States consul. A gen- 
eral alarm sounded when the two airplanes appeared over the 
city and circled for a landing; the residents of Chihuahua prob- 
ably feared a bombing raid. By arrangement, Dargue and Foulois 
were to land south of the city while Carberry and Dodd were 
scheduled to come down north of town. After landing, Foulois 
climbed out of the machine and directed Dargue to fly north of 
the city and land near the other airplane. Foulois then started 
walking toward town. As Dargue was taking off he was fired on 
by the troops of the Mexican garrison and the plane was ‘“‘punc- 
tured” by the bullets. Foulois, hearing the firing, ran to the scene 
of action. The firing stopped but Foulois was arrested and carried 
to jail, followed by a mob of several hundred men and boys. 
After considerable delay Foulois established contact with the 
American consul and a certain Colonel Miranda, chief-of-staff 
to General Gutierrez, military governor of Chihuahua and sup- 
porter of the Carranza government. The general immediately or- 
dered Foulois released. 

In the meantime Townsend Dodd had entered the town from 
the north with the duplicate dispatches. Carberry and Dargue 
were left to guard the airplanes, which were soon surrounded by 
“natives and Carranzistas” bent on destruction. The native pop- 
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ulation, evidently in not too happy a state of mind, attempted 
to rip the fabric of the American machines with knives and to 
remove bolts and nuts from both planes. Several holes were 
burned in the wings of Dargue’s machine with cigarette butts. 
As the crowd became more and more insulting, Carberry took off 
and flew to the American smelters near by. Dargue, with the same 
idea in mind, took off in a hail of stones, but before he could 
cover any distance the top section of the fuselage blew off, dam- 
aging the stabilizer and causing an immediate landing on the 
same field filled with hostile Mexicans. Dargue then stood off 
the angry crowd, ducking stones all the while, until rescued by 
the arrival of a Mexican guard in pursuance of orders from 
General Gutierrez. Repairs were made during the night and the 
four Americans left Chihuahua City the next day at 5:30 A.M.— 
thus avoiding another hostile mob.* 

On April 8, 1916, after only a few days at Namiquipa, the ad- 
vanced base of the 1st Aero Squadron was moved to San Antonio, 
Mexico, a small town between Chihuahua and Guerrero. Oper- 
ating from San Antonio, the airplanes of the squadron became 
more useful to the Army ground troops because of the lower 
altitudes and open country—the rugged mountains had been left 
behind while others were located south of the Chihuahua-San 
Antonio sector. On April 11, Herbert A. Dargue and Edgar S. 
Gorrell flew from San Antonio, Mexico, to Columbus, New 
Mexico, stopping at Colonia Dublan. This 315 mile flight was 
made in four hours and ten minutes. The pilots carried a false 
report of the death of Francisco Villa.** On the same day Lieu- 
tenant Carleton G. Chapman was captured at Santa Rosalia after 
a reconnaissance flight and was hustled off as temporary prisoner 
to be interviewed by the officer of the local Carranza garrison. 
During his absence from the airplane his field glasses, goggles, 
and considerable ammunition were stolen by the native soldiers.** 

During the next few days reconnaissance and communication 
missions were flown daily. On April 13 Foulois flew to Chihuahua 
where he learned of the Parral engagement and received from 
the military governor at Chihuahua the ultimatum demanding 


5i[bid., citing Report of Operations, 1st Aero Squadron, 6. 
58[bid.; San Antonio Express, April 12, 1916. 
59Aviation Notebook, 1916, citing Report of Operations, ist Aero Squadron. 
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the withdrawal of American troops. On the following day (April 
14) Lieutenants Herbert A. Dargue and Edgar S. Gorrell made 
a reconnaissance flight of more than 315 miles over territory from 
Columbus, New Mexico, to Boca Grande, Pulpit Pass, Oxaca 
Pass, Cerretos, Janos, Ascencién, and return to Columbus. This 
flight by Dargue and Gorrell is described as “‘an unofficial Amer- 
ican distance record for two pilots.” On the same day, far to the 
south, Lieutenant Ira Rader damaged his airplane landing on 
rough ground some one hundred miles from the nearest American 
base. Rader was forced to abandon his plane and join the in- 
fantry column commanded by Major Robert L. Howze near 
Ojito. 

On April 15, 1916, Dargue and Gorrell returned to their ad- 
vanced base of operations from the Columbus headquarters— 
covering the 415 mile distance with two stops. On April 17, 
squadron headquarters were moved to Namiquipa and routine 
reconnaissance flights continued.*° 

The story book adventures of the pioneer aviators in Mexico 
continued on April 19, 1916, when Lieutenant Robert Willis and 
Herbert A. Dargue, flying a routine reconnaissance mission be- 
tween San Antonio, Mexico, and Chihuahua City, crashed on 
the side of a mountain. Willis, pinned under the wreckage, suf- 
fered a severe scalp wound and a bruised ankle. The wreckage of 
the Curtiss ]N-2 was burned according to orders and although 
“it Was not anticipated that the green mountains would take 
fire ... one of the largest forest fires in Mexico took place as 
the result, the mountains burning for fully 40 miles.” Dargue and 
the injured Willis then walked sixty-odd miles to San Antonio, 
experiencing “constant suffering and hardship” on the journey. 
They arrived at their base on April 21 and three days later pro- 
ceeded by automobile to Namiquipa.” 

The campaign in Northern Mexico was nearing an end. On 
April 20, 1916, the 1st Aero Squadron was ordered to return to 
Columbus, New Mexico, to receive new airplanes. Of the eight 
carried into Mexico, only two were in commission during the 
third week in April and these were “in such condition as to be 
unsafe for further field service.” On April 20, therefore, the 
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battered old JN-2’s were flown to Columbus to be condemned 
and destroyed.*? 

In the main the serious work of the 1st Aero Squadron had 
ended. During the military operations in Mexico, March 13- 
August 15, 1916, the squadron completed 540 flights covering 
more than 19,000 miles carrying mail and messages and doing 
reconnaissance and photographic work.** In general, America’s 
first aviation effort was not entirely successful. This was not be- 
cause the young aviators lacked courage and ability, but because 
their airplanes failed in mountain and desert operations.** In 
fact, the “Villa expedition,” failing utterly in its primary objec- 
tive, “exhibited to the world such a lamentable unpreparedness 
for war that it encouraged Mexicans of all groups, including 
Carranza, to resist American demands, however reasonable.”’** 

The ist Aero Squadron was based at Columbus, New Mexico, 
until August 5, 1917, when it left the border for the European 
theater of operation. On May 13-16, 1916, several new pilots 
reported to the squadron from the Signal Corps Aviation School 
at North Island. The new group included Captain John F. Curry 
and Lieutenants Ralph Royce and Roy S. Brown. On July 13-14, 
another group—including Lieutenants B. M. Atkison, H. S. Mar- 
tin, John B. Brooks, and Carl Spaatz—arrived at Columbus. All 
of these newcomers joined the squadron too late to see service 
in the Mexican operations."* 

When the United States entered World War I in April, 1917, 
the Aviation Section, Signal Corps of the Army, consisted of only 
sixty-five officers, thirty-five of whom were rated as flying officers, 
and only slightly more than one thousand enlisted men. The 
Aviation Service, soon to become the Air Service of the Army, 
was on the eve of its first period of rapid expansion, and as the 
role of air power increased, so did the role of the southwestern 
states in military aviation. 

821bid. 

88AAF, The Official Guide to the Army Air Forces (New York, 1944), 342-343- 

‘4On April 26, 1916, the New York Times carried an article on the delinquencies 
of the Curtiss JN’s. 
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Concerning Hempstead and 
Waller County 


FRANK MacD. SPINDLER 


I. PoLiricAL ExPRESSION 


ROM THE Civit War until the dawn of the new century, 
Hempstead and Waller County were the scenes of much 
political maneuvering. The story is told of the newcomer 

who remarked that where he came from, people generally spoke 
about who was running for president or for the Senate; that 
never, until he came to Hempstead, had he found all the interest 
concentrated on the sheriff's race.1 Indicative as this is of the 
political tensions within the community, it reflects the struggle 
between the Radical Republicans, the Democrats, and occasion- 
ally third parties for control of the county government. 

At the time of the election held on the ordinance of secession, 
Hempstead voters had favored its adoption by an overwhelming 
majority. Most of these voters were among the disfranchised 
Democrats after the war. The large negro population voted with 
white members of the Radical Republican party, thereby helping 
to keep them in office. The 1880 census gives some idea of this 
division of population: 5,830 Negroes out of a total of 9,024 
persons in Waller County.’ 

Radical Republican control of the negro vote can be seen as 
early as 1869, when E. M. Quick, editor of the Houston Union 
(a Radical party newspaper), visited Hempstead and made a 
speech to the colored people. His efforts were not appreciated 
by some townsmen, whom he termed ‘‘rowdies.” He was pre- 
vented from attending a musical entertainment designed to raise 
funds for the building of the Episcopal church. He was threat- 
ened with hanging while at his hotel, and later these same rowdies 
followed him into the train for Houston, where they insisted 


1Anecdote told by Mrs. R. E. Tompkins, Hempstead, Texas. 


“United States Census, 1880 Census Population Schedules, Texas, National 
Archives Microcopy No. T-9, Roll No. 1331. See also Frank W. Johnson (Eugene 
C. Barker and E. W. Winkler, eds.) , A History of Texas and Texans (5 vols.; Chicago 
and New York, 1914), II, 718-719. 
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... upon our drinking from a canteen of whisky, tramped upon 
our feet, and tried every way possible to throw us into an attitude of 
defense or resistance. |. . 

After some experience in traveling about, we are of the opinion that 
Texas is not entirely ready for reconstruction, and that it will take 
time and immigration to drown out the old spirit of rebellion, treason, 
bitterness and prejudice. We believe, also, that ten thousand more 
troops ought to be scattered all over Texas, and that Texas ought to 
be made to foot the bill. We do not say that there are no law-abiding 
men in Texas but Republicans, but we do say that there is much bit- 
terness and prejudice in Texas against Republicans, and that there is 
not sufficient guarantee of life to loyal men traveling about the coun- 
try in the interest of the party they represent. .. ° 


Quick need not have been so fearful for his party. In the election 
the Radicals carried the state, including all the officers in the 
legislative district made up of Wharton, Fort Bend, and Austin 
counties. Edmund J. Davis had a majority of 462 in Austin 
County alone.‘ 

In 1872, the Radicals quarrelled among themselves. Two fac- 
tions developed in Austin County: one being led by John Bell 
and J. H. Leatherman (editor of the Hempstead Wide-Awake), 
candidates for the State Senate and House of Representatives. 
They were opposed by William Green, the Radical party sheriff 
of Austin County, and Charles L. Abbott. The Bell faction held 
its nominating convention of about two hundred Negroes and 
four or five white men. Four days later, the Abbott-Green wing 
convened its group of “... about 300 in number, 295 of whom 
were negroes of both sexes and all ages. The Convention was 
held in front of Green’s Hotel to the disgust of the boarders.’’* 

This election resulted in the return of some Democrats to 
office. They carried the city election in Hempstead, with Colonel 
B. F. Elliott, mayor; N. Cloud, marshal; Democratic aldermen; 
and two Negroes on the school board. Democratic candidates 
in the county had about a two hundred vote majority.® 

A Republican State Convention was held at Hempstead, on 
May 25-26, 1875. Its chief purpose was to take counsel on the 


8Houston Union, May 3, 1869. 

‘Houston Weekly Telegraph, December g, 1869. No names of local candidates are 
given in this report. 

SDaily Houston Telegraph (Houston) , September 18 and 22, 1872. 

8Ibid., November 12, 1872. 
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constitutional convention question and to improve the organi- 
zation of the party in the state. In Democratic eyes, it was a 


Radical Conclave ... a collection, taken as a whole, of miserable office- 
seekers, ignorant blacks, and vindictive outs, with nothing to cement 
them together but hatred to Democracy and a longing for loaves and 
fishes. 

The convention warmly endorsed Governor Edmund J. Davis 
and his supporters.’ 

Again in 1876, the white bosses found that their negro mem- 
bers had ideas of their own. The Negroes chose a completely 
different slate from the one planned for them to nominate at 
their convention. The Democratic party was all peace and har- 
mony that year, but it could not prevent the election of two 
Negroes to the Legislature: W. H. Holland, an intelligent mulatto 
and a fluent speaker, educated at Oberlin College, Ohio, became 
the Representative; W. M. Burton, of Fort Bend County, ‘‘a good 
subject with which to teach an object lesson on the Darwinian 
theory,” went into the Senate.* 

Speaking of the Radical-Greenback-National-Workingmen- 
Labor-Reform ticket of Waller County in 1878, one comment 
was: “Some are black, some are tan, and all are hungry.’ W. F. 
Harper, a Greenbacker, was elected county clerk; T. S. McDade, 
the Democratic incumbent, defeated Matt Wear, Republican, by 
162 votes for the sheriff's office. The remainder of the ticket was 
Republican, including the negro district clerk, Lewis McDade." 

Although 1880 saw the largest Democratic convention ever held 
in Waller County, all the successful candidates were Republicans 
that year.’ Apparently the town was well satisfied with the out- 
come of the national election also, since when President James 
A. Garfield finally died of his wounds, Mayor J. A. Peebles called 
a citizens meeting which resolved: 


*Houston Daily Telegraph, May 26 and 28, 1875. 

8Ibid., February 6, 1876; J. Mason Brewer, Negro Legislators of Texas and Their 
Descendants (Dallas, 1935), 72-74. Holland introduced the bill to found Prairie 
View College; for ten years he was superintendent of the School for Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind, Austin, Texas. He founded the Friend in Need organization. 

*Houston Daily Telegram, July 19, 1878. 

10Tbid., November 12, 1878. 

‘1Houston Daily Post, August 1 and November 6, 1880. 
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that we deplore the dispensation of Providence in removing the chief 
magistrate, and that we regard it as the greatest calamity that has be- 
fallen our nation. 

Resolved, that we request the business men of Hempstead to close 
their houses on the 21st of September in token of the sad event.?? 


The town had memorial services for the late President at the 
Presbyterian church, conducted by the Reverend W. A. Shaw.** 

The 1882 election, while resulting in another Republican vic- 
tory in the county, was made the more exciting by the rumor 
that ‘‘masked men went to Sunny Side last night, and with pistols 
drawn forced the managers of the election to give up the ballot- 
box, and that it was probably destroyed.”™ 

In March, 1884, it was the opinion of County Judge H. C. 
Tompkins that the Democratic candidates were in a favorable 
situation. “Tilden is strong for President and the people want 
Ireland for Governor,” he said. The general election on Novem- 
ber 4, 1884, proved otherwise. The Republican candidate for 
governor, A. B. Norton, polled 1,160 votes to win the county over 
the Democratic candidate, John Ireland, who only won 7go votes. 
The Greenbackers’ candidate for governor, George W. Jones, 
received forty votes. Republican presidential electors carried the 
county by a majority of 367 ballots. 

Finally with the election of 1886, Democratic control in the 
county was established. Only three Republicans remained in 
office: Phil Gadson and D. A. Starks, negro county commissioners, 
and one justice of the peace. Yet for the state ticket, the Repub- 
licans still polled a 550 majority.’® 

The explanation of the Republican defeat lay in part in a 
party split during the election, resulting in the putting into the 
field of a regular party ticket and a “people’s ticket.’ Arthur 
C. Tompkins, the postmaster, ran for the Legislature on the 
regular ticket. He was opposed by a Negro, J. E. Freeman, on the 
“people’s ticket.’’’ 

121bid., September 21, 1881. 

13[bid., September 27, 1881; the clergyman’s name is misspelled ‘“Washaw.” 


141bid., November 9g, 1882. 


15Journal, Election Results (MS., Election Records of Waller County, County 
Clerk’s Office, Hempstead) , 85-92; Houston Daily Post, March 22, 1884. 


16Houston Post, November 11, 1886. 
\1[bid., October 14, 1886. 
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The general tendency of the political scene is revealed in 1892, 
when the Republicans were content, by and large, to give their 
endorsement to the Democratic nominees. Benjamin Harrison 
still carried the county by a 214 majority over Grover Cleveland; 
but with the exception of the county judge, sheriff, tax collector, 
and county attorney, all other county officials had both Repub- 
lican and Democratic endorsement, a type of ‘‘cross-filing,” as it 

By 1894, the county administration was firmly in the hands of 
the Democratic party, with only one cross-filing: “R. A. Gladish, 
the present incumbent, and an out-and-out republican, was en- 
dorsed for tax assessor on the ground of expediency.’’ 

Third party movements in Waller County were local reflec- 
tions of the larger trends. There was some Granger activity, with 
a Grange being formed in 1874. The members did not attempt 
separate political activity, but they were in favor of encouraging 
immigration to the county and, at one time, they operated a store 
in Hempstead.*° 

With the possible exception of the Prohibitionist activity, the 
most formidable of these movements was the Populist party. 
Although the Greenbackers elected one county official amid the 
confusion of 1878, they did not make the concerted effort that 
the Populists did in 1892. The Peoples party effected a complete 
county organization under S. P. Norwood; the six precinct chair- 
men were James Armstrong, Sr., S. A. Hamner, W. H. Hutchison, 
D. S. Betts, D. L. Clapp, and J. H. Kirby. Seventy persons in 
their local convention chose Captain N. P. Houx, the editor, 
and James Armstrong, Sr., as delegates to the state convention. 
“We believe the time has arrived for independent political 
action,” they said, and they nominated men for every county 
position. The nominees ran consistently in third place, the Demo- 
cratic-Republican combination of that year proving too strong 
for them.”* 

IsHempstead Weekly News, November 17, 1892; September 29, 1892, gives 
Republican county convention action. 

\sTbid., July 19, 1894. 

20Houston Daily Telegraph, July 19 and December 22, 1874. 


21Hempstead Weekly News, June 2, 1892, for organization; June 16, 1892, for 
county convention and resolutions; November 17, 1892, for election results. 
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One such movement which did not take hold in Waller County 
was a local manifestation of “Jaybird” activity. The courthouse 
burned down on March 15, 1893; and in making plans for its 
replacement, County Judge A. G. Lipscomb voted with the two 
colored commissioners against the two white ones for a $33,000 
building instead of a $25,000 one. This caused discontent and 
some talk of organizing a “Jaybird” association similar to the one 
in Fort Bend County. 


The colored people of Waller county will be protected in the right 
of suffrage and the few now holding petty offices will be allowed to 
serve out the terms to which they were elected. The laws will pro- 
tect them. 

White emigrants are rapidly settling up the vacant lands of the 
county and when the next state election comes in the fall of 1894, 
the white voters will greatly outnumber the colored ones, and then of 
course white officials will be elected. 

But if lawless movements are started by indiscreet men, the most 
desirable class of white emigrants will give Waller county the cold 
shoulder and settle elsewhere. This will prove true and should be 
remembered by the agitators, sometimes called “Jaybirds.” 

Waller county is now gaining rising ground after many years of 
hard struggling, and it is the duty of every good citizen to give her a 
boost, and thus benefit themselves. Frown upon every thing looking 
like lawlessness, and she will take her place alongside of the pros- 
perous counties of Texas.?? 


II. Economic AsPEcrs 


In its beginnings, Hempstead was an industrious new town 
from an economic standpoint. The railroads assured the town of 
being a great shipping point for the cotton produced in the large 
and productive plantation area. Within a year of the foundation 
of Hempstead, plantations in the area thereabouts were being 
bought for cash at prices ranging from $30,000 to $80,000.** 

In the town itself by 1859, there were no less than three hotels: 
Captain Snell’s; Fulton and Lester’s ‘‘Planter’s Exchange”; and 
Mrs. Crawford’s ‘““Texas House.” A newspaper, the Hempstead 


22Hempstead Weekly News Extra, March 16, 1893, for courthouse fire; Hempstead 
Weekly News, June 22, 1893, for details of Judge Lipscomb’s vote, the agitation, 
and editorial, “Waller County Must be Pushed Forward.” 

*8Commercial Telegraph and Business Register (Houston), August 4, 1859. 
Tri-Weekly Telegraph (Houston), January 13, 1860, reports 7,114 bales of cotton 
shipped by rail from Hempstead the previous month; prices paid equalled those 
given in Houston. 
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Courier, had been founded, and a book store had been opened. 
A public market place was being built. A pottery was opened by 
a Mr. Knox, who had discovered an “enormous bed of pure white 
clay, suitable for manufacturing white crockery.” It was later re- 
marked of his products that ‘the glazing on this ware is superior 
to any we have seen.”’** 

Early in 1860, the citizens of Hempstead were being urged to 
subscribe $3,000 towards the building of a telegraph line to the 
town. It was this line which later brought the sad news of the fall 
of the Confederacy, but about the time of that event, another line 
was being built from Hempstead to Brenham, Austin, San An- 
tonio, and Brownsville.”® 

In addition to a tannery, an iron foundry, and various black- 
smith shops, Ahrenbeck’s Wagon Factory became a sizable opera- 
tion. In 1859, it was reported to have done over $25,000 worth of 
business.”° 

While there had been a good cotton crop in 1865, the follow- 
ing year in Texas as a whole was one of economic trouble. It was 
reported that because of the Negroes, the soldiers, ‘“‘bad crops, and 
fears of trouble ahead, many people are talking of emigration. 
The opportunity to emigrate would be seized by many persons, 
but the failure of the crops have left them without the necessary 
means.”’*? 

This was not immediately true of Hempstead, where 


. It is hard to comprehend the growth and advancement the city 
has made since the close of the war. New energy and new life seem 
to have taken hold of the people. The Cotton Factory will soon be in 
full operation, adding much to the business and industry of the 
place.** 


The factory mentioned was that of Concordia Mills. Under the 
supervision of Colonel J. C. Rome, ‘‘one of the most experienced 
factory-men in the State,” it was producing No. 11 cotton thread 


*4/bid., September 22 and July 7, 1859, for pottery. Bellville Countryman, January 
16, 1861, for glazing. 

*5Tri-Weekly Telegraph, February 6, 1860; Bellville Countryman, April 18, 1865. 

*8Tri-Weekly Telegraph, May 15 and March 6, 1860. 

27Charles L. Sonnichsen, /’ll Die Before I’ll Run (New York, 1951), 20, quoting 
the Galveston News, October 27, 1866. 
28Texas Countryman (Bellville), December 21, 1866. 
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in February, 1867. Its twelve looms by July were turning out 375 
yards of superior cloth daily. It employed from thirty to forty 
operatives.”° 

In addition to the cotton mill in 1870, there were also factories 
for the manufacture of soap, brooms, wagons, plows, chairs, and 
cottonseed oil. The latter industry had done $3,000 worth of busi- 
ness in 1869, and expected to do $30,000 worth in 1870.*° This 
hopeful picture was destroyed in 1872, when the Callahan Oil 
Works, the soap factory, cotton gin, and gfist mill burned down. 
This loss amounted to $80,000, and the property was insured only 
for $15,000. 

A new factor in the economic situation, however, was the build- 
ing of the roundhouse and machine shop of the railroad in Hemp- 
stead. Surveys were made for this installation in October, 1871. 
The shops remained in Hempstead until December, 1920, when 
they were removed to Giddings, Texas.** 

One of the most diversified commercial ventures in Hempstead 
was its newspapers. The Hempstead Courier, edited by A. Mar- 
shalk (formerly of the Belton Independent), began publication in 
June, 1859. In the yellow fever epidemic that fall, five deaths in 
Marshalk’s family together with the death of one of his printers 
caused the editor to suspend publication for three weeks. He was 
then joined by a Mr. Stull, who became the editor at the begin- 
ning of 1860. Whether this paper had a continuous existence or 
not is uncertain; it was being published in 1874-1875, however, 
by C. W. Newman and J. H. Farr.** The title had been changed 
to the Waller County Courter. ‘It is democratic in politics and 
asserts its full determination of rendering a willing and cordial 
support to the time-honored principles of the grand old party.’ 


2°[bid., February 1 and July 5, 1867; Houston Union, April 26, 1869 and August 
3, 1870. 

8°Daily Houston Telegraph, August 19, 1870, “Jottings in our Central Railroad 
Towns,” signed “Observer,” probably E. H. Cushing, a traveling agent for this 
newspaper. 

October 13, 1872. 

82[bid., October 21, 1871; Texas Churchman (published variously at Austin, 
Marlin, Beaumont, Waco, Houston, and Bryan, Texas), December, 1920. 

88Tri-Weekly Telegraph, June 3, 1859; Houston Daily Telegraph, June 14, 1874, 
and September 22, 1875; Commercial Telegraph and Business Register, November 
17 and 24, 1859. 

*4Brenham Banner, June 4, 1874. 
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On July 20, 1867, the county paper published previously at 
Bellville, ‘Texas, was moved to Hempstead. Known at first as the 
Texas Countryman, it was owned and edited by J. P. Osterhout, 
of Bellville, and Thomas Hartley, of Hempstead. Again yellow 
fever struck the editor, and the young Hartley died during the 
1867 epidemic. B. F. Elliott and J. G. Rankin took over the paper 
in March, 1869, and the last known issue was on November 26. 
1869.** 

Later J. G. Rankin seems to have decided to go it alone, and 
accordingly began the Hempstead Reporter as a successor to the 
Countryman in January, 1870. He was joined, in September, by 
Colonel J. T. Griffin, and the paper continued to be published 
into 1871. A Radical Republican party editor admitted that Ran- 
kin issued a ‘‘carefully and industriously edited’’ paper, but “‘he is 
the very blindest of political Bourbons.’’** 

The Hempstead Wide-Awake, issued approximately from Au- 
gust 12, 1871, to September 18, 1872, was apparently a Radical 
Republican newspaper. Its editor, J. H. Leatherman, from In- 
diana, was one of the two Radical party candidates for the Legis- 
lature in 1872.7 

The Hempstead Messenger, edited variously by J. J. Quonz, 
C. L. Riddell, and Major Ed Hieronymous, had a fairly long life: 
from January, 1872, until February 1, 1879. It was much quoted 
by the Houston newspapers. In March, 1875, its office burned 
completely, which explains in part why no files of this paper have 
survived. New equipment was purchased by Major Hieronymous, 
and publication was resumed in late April, 1875. This equipment 
was later sold to the Bellville Times.** 

Three other papers were published during the 1870's, but little 
is known of them. The Texas Commoner was scheduled to appear 
in August, 1873. The Hempstead City Reporter, edited by C. C. 


*5Texas Countryman, July 20, 1867, March 5, 1869, and August 20, 1869. Rankin 
became sole editor in August, 1869. 

’6Houston Union, January 20, 1870; Houston Daily Telegraph, September 6, 1870. 

‘Houston Daily Telegraph, August 16, 1871; September 18, 1872. 

*sTbid., January g, 1872; Galveston Daily News, February 28, 1872; Houston Daily 
Telegraph, June g, 1874, January 7, 1875, and March 11, 1875; Brenham Banner, 
April 30, 1875; Houston Daily Telegram, February 5, 1879, and October 23, 1879. 
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English, came out in April, 1879. The next month the Hempstead 
Register was begun.” 

The next decade saw more publishing activity. May, 1881, 
brought forth the Hempstead Review. The chief efforts, however, 
came several years later. The Hempstead Ledger, edited by John 
H. Hutchinson, began about the end of October, 1884, and it 
continued at least through July 17, 1886, possibly longer. It was 
variously a weekly, a tri-weekly, and finally a daily. Nine copies of 
this paper survive.*° 

An older title was revived about November 28, 1885, when the 
Waller County Courier again made its appearance. Edited by J. 
H. Farr and managed by R. G. White, the revived Courier became 
a Republican paper. The Reverend P. W. Corr bought a con- 
trolling interest in the enterprise in July, 1886.** 

Two other papers were issued in 1886: the Devil and the Hemp- 
stead Enterprise. The Hempstead Agricultural Journal appears 
in a list of newspapers published in the state in 1882, but no in- 
formation is available concerning it.‘ 

With the first issue of the Hempstead Weekly News, edited by 
N. P. Houx, on October 22, 1891, the paper was founded which 
has survived to the mid-twentieth century. The title has been 
changed to the Hempstead News, but it has remained a weekly 
publication.** 

On September 4, 1893, Houx sold this paper to J. F. Dobbs and 
J. C. McGaughey. Dobbs apparently had severed his relationship 
with the paper by early 1898, since he had moved to Brazoria 
County. An almost complete lack of files prior to 1927 prevents 
tracing completely the changing editorship of this paper. In Jan- 
uary, 1925, it was being edited by A. T. Norman; but in March, 
1925, he sold the paper to C. B. Green. Green then sold the paper 
by August 28, 1925, to the Adams Publishing Company. Silas W. 
Adams thereupon became the editor. On February 29, 1928, the 


8°Daily Houston Telegraph, August 6, 1873; Houston Daily Telegram, April 5, 
1879; Houston Weekly Telegram, May 30, 1879. 

*0Houston Daily Post, May 3, 1881; Houston Post, November 29, 1885; Hempstead 
Ledger file, Newspaper Collection, the University of ‘Texas. 

*1Houston Post, November 29, 1885; Waller County Courier (Hempstead) , July 
17, 1886. 

*27bid.; Houston Daily Post, Special Edition, March 1, 1882. 

*8Hempstead Weekly News, October 22, 1891. 
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paper was purchased by Marjorie Ahrenbeck (later Mrs. Francis 
Kauer) , who edited it until its sale to the present (1956) editor 
and publisher, Ray D. Jones, on August 21, 1937.** 

There has been one twentieth century addition to Hempstead’s 
newspapers. About September, 1933, the title of the Hempstead 
Ledger was revived by Paul S. Jackson and W. A. Sammons. Dur- 
ing 1934, Jackson took complete charge of this weekly newspaper. 
Publication was suspended in 1935.*° 

An interesting summary of the economic situation in Hemp- 
stead can be had from a “‘city directory” published in 1885. At 
that time the town had a population of approximately one thou- 
sand persons. Being the county seat, it had its full quota of pro- 
fessional men. In addition to these, there were two restaurants 
and three hotels (the Texas House, the Sloan House, and the St. 
Charles) , as well as two confectioneries and four drug stores. Two 
butchers, two bakeries, twelve retail groceries, and eleven dry 
goods and clothing stores took care of the physical needs. There 
were three barber shops, one tobacconist, one photographer, two 
milliners, two shoemakers, and one jeweler in the city. Both the 
Pacific Express Company and the Wells Fargo Express Company 
had offices in the town. There was one insurance agency. There 
were two book stores, two furniture stores, two cotton gins, two 
grist mills, four blacksmith shops, one lumber dealer, one saddlery 
and harness shop, one hardware and tin shop, and two livery 
stables. The most controversial establishments were those of one 
liquor dealer, four saloons, and four beer saloons, but Prohibi- 
tion was then far away.*® 


‘4N. P. Houx to Scurff & O’Conner Co., October 5, 1891 (MSS., Register of 
Chattel Mortgages of Waller County, County Clerk’s Office, Hempstead), Vol. G, 
pp. 153-154, item 3; J. F. Dobbs and J. C. McGaughey to N. P. Houx, September 
4, 1893, in ibid., Vol. H, p. 111; A. T. Norman’s ownership, in ibid., Vol. R., p. 195; 
C. B. Green to A. T. Norman, March 23, 1925, in ibid., Vol. R, p. 91; Silas W. 
Adams’ ownership, August 28, 1925, in ibid., Vol. S, p. 3; Marjorie Ahrenbeck to 
Silas W. Adams, February 29, 1928, in ibid., Vol. S, p. 5; J. F. Dobbs’ removal from 
county (MSS., Deed Records of Waller County, County Clerk’s Office, Hempstead) , 
XIX, 376; purchase by Ray D. Jones, in ibid., LX XIII, 27-29. 

*++/Hempstead News, Golden Anniversary Edition, November 17, 1939, Sec. 1-A, 
p. 2. A file of the revived Ledger, Vol. 1, No. 36, to Vol. 2, No. 15, is kept at the 
Hempstead News office. 

46Waller County Courier, December 19, 1885. 
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III. ExprEssION 


The religious life of Hempstead has run largely parallel with 
that of the nation. Calvinistic Protestantism has been repre- 
sented by the Presbyterian and, to a lesser degree, by the Baptist 
congregations. Wesleyan perfectionism has been evidenced in the 
Methodist church. Catholic Christendom’s faith and practice have 
been explicated by the Episcopalians and the Romanists. Eastern 
Orthodoxy and Lutheranism have been notable by their absence, 
but Saint John’s Lutheran Church was organized about 1950. The 
Pentecostal sects, which have grown so rapidly in the twentieth 
century, are to be seen in several groups, rather fluid in structure 
and characteristically beset with schism. 

Although it was reported in 1859 that a revival had added a 
number of members to the Methodist church and that the con- 
gregation had purchased a large building to be adapted to church 
usage, there appears to have been no church structure in the town 
until much later.*? In January, 1867, the question was asked: “Is 
it not a little strange that in as large and thriving a place as Hemp- 
stead, there exists no church edifice?’’** The following April, it 
was reported: 


We hear some talk of having a new church built here. This is a 
move in the right direction, and would be of great advantage to our 
town, as go where you will and find a town the size of Hempstead 
without a church, and it is sure to be set down as a mark of disrespect. 
We hope to see several churches built, and hear the bells ring every 
sabbath morning.*® 


Probably because of the devastating yellow fever epidemic of 
1867, nothing more was done about erecting a church in Hemp- 
stead that year. In early April, 1868, another editorial in the 
Hempstead paper urged the building of a church. It cited the 
surprise of a stranger in finding a town of two thousand popula- 
tion which did not have a church building.*®® By the end of that 
month, it was reported that the Episcopalians had taken their first 
steps towards building.™* In late June, someone was said to be 


47Tri-Weekly Telegraph, July 13, 1859. 
48Texas Countryman, January 11, 1867. 
49Tbid., April 26, 1867. 
50Ibid., April 8, 1868. 
51[bid., April 22, 1868. 
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building a small house of worship—a good beginning—though no 
identification was made of the builder.*? The project apparently 
did not reach completion, because a citizens meeting was called 
for October 10, 1869, “for the purpose of taking steps for the 
erection of a church in this place.’”** Within a week, the plans of 
the Episcopalians to build a church were made public, and the 
Presbyterians also began their effort to build their first church in 
Hempstead.” 

Meanwhile, through the years since the town’s founding, there 
had been preaching services held by the various denominations 
on a “circuit riding” arrangement. These were held at the Graves 
Academy, a schoolhouse belonging to H. S. Graves. Typical of this 
situation was the service schedule for 1869: 


There will be preaching at Hempstead hereafter as follows: On the 
first Sabbath in each month, by Rev. Hutchinson. On the second and 
fourth Sabbaths in each month, by Rev. U. C. Spencer; and on the 
third Sabbath, by Rev. L. P. Rucker." 


The Hempstead Baptist Church was organized soon after the 
founding of the town. Under the leadership of the Reverend 
A. W. Elledge, the twenty-three members of this congregation 
were received into the Union Association, which met at Mount 
Zion Church, Washington County, on October 1-4, 1858. It was 
not until the middle of 1870, however, that the members under- 
took to build their first church, which was completed in 1873. 
In the latter year, a bill was introduced into the Legislature to 
incorporate this congregation. In 1934, a second church, cur- 
rently in use, replaced the original building.** 

The development of Methodism in the town stemmed from the 
missionary work done by the Reverend Nathaniel Norris Allen, 
M.D., at Kirby Chapel, near Prairie View. The Texas Conference, 
meeting in December, 1858, directed the Reverend Daniel Morse, 


June 24, 1868. 

“3Hempstead Weekly Countryman, October 8, 1869. 

547 bid., October 15, 1869; November 26, 1869. 

5>Texas Countryman, April 30, 1869. These clergymen represented the Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Episcopalian churches, respectively. 

*6Hempstead News, Golden Anniversary Edition, November 17, 1939, article, 
“Baptist Church,” by the Reverend Lewis Stuckey, pastor; Houston Daily Telegraph, 
July 13, 1870; Daily Houston Telegraph, April 12, 1873, incorporation bill, and 
April 20, 1873. “1873 A Year of Church Building in Texas.” 
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district superintendent, to arrange for services at Hempstead. 
The next year the Reverend Job M. Baker was assigned to 
Hempstead, with the Reverend William C. Lewis being placed in 
charge of the colored mission there. 

The Methodists waited until mid-1870 to build their house 
of worship. Like the Baptist Church, this building was finished in 
1873. It was replaced in 1907 by another frame structure; and 
this building was moved from its original location at Austin 
and Tenth Streets to the corner of Washington and Ninth Streets, 
in 1930." 

The Presbyterians were the first to endeavor to build a church 
in the town. Their project, begun in August, 1859, did not 
mature. But in March, 1870, they did begin building, and the 
structure was completed by Christmas, 1872. The Brazos Pres- 
bytery had organized this church in the summer of 1858. When 
the Presbyterians were ready to build, help came somewhat un- 
expectedly: 


Among the contributors to the erection of the new Presbyterian 
church, I learned some four hundred dollars ($400) came from north- 
ern sources. I take pleasure in recording this additional evidence of 
the willingness of our northern christian friends to aid the South in 
the great work of moral reconstruction. Such acts of liberality do 
much to increase good feeling between the two sections of our 
country.°* 


This building burned down in 1895, and it was replaced in the 
next year by the present church structure.*° 

The Pentecostal sects are essentially a twentieth century addi- 
tion to the Hempstead scene. The most stable congregation of 
this sort in the town has been the Apostolic Faith Mission, 
founded in July, 1923, as a result of a tent meeting conducted 


‘THempstead News, Golden Anniversary Edition, November 17, 1939, article, 
“Methodist Church,” by the Reverend G. G. Cecil, pastor; Tri-Weekly Telegraph, 
December 13, 1858; Commercial Telegraph and Business Register, December 1, 1859: 
Daily Houston Telegraph, July 13, 1870, “Jottings Among the Central ‘Texas 
Railroad Towns”; also April 20, 1873. 

58Hempstead News, Golden Anniversary Edition, November 17, 1939, article, 
“First Presbyterian Church,” by Lillian Fauquet; Commercial Telegraph and 
Business Register, August 25, 1859; Houston Weekly Telegraph, March 24, 1870; 
Daily Houston Telegraph, August 19, 1870; December 25, 1872. 

59Hempstead News, November 17, 1939. 
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by S. W. Ditto. This congregation has its own church building, 
and about 1951, built a parsonage. 

The Church of Christ, while being notably an anti-mission and 
fundamentalistic sect, seems to the people of Hempstead to be asso- 
ciated with the Pentecostal groups. A new church, dedicated on 
April 19, 1953, replaced an older structure. This congregation 
has had a resident minister since 1953." 

The Church of God in Christ and the Church of Jesus Christ 
Emmanual are small groups present in the town. At least one of 
them had its origin in schism from another congregation. 

The Holy Roman Church, to use its legal title, made its first 
move to build a church in Hempstead in February, 1872. A small 
frame structure was erected in 1879. In 1892, under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend Joseph Klein of Plantersville, the mission 
acquired new property and a new church, Saint Mary’s, was 
built. This building still serves the mission. It was not until Feb- 
ruary, 1930, that a resident priest was assigned to Hempstead. 
The Sunday Mass, however, had been instituted a few years 
earlier by the Reverend Max Budnik of Chapel Hill.** 

In May, 1873, it was reported that “the Rev. H. Schwartz, a 
Hebrew Rabbi __. is about to locate in Hempstead, where he 
has a brother.” This is the first indication of the organization 
of a synagogue in Hempstead. It was maintained until the nec- 
essary twelve adult (over thirteen years of age) male Jews, 
which are required for the formation of a synagogue, were no 
longer resident in the town. Services were suspended about 1939." 


IV. BARTHOLOMEW’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


An integral part of the religious expression of the community's 
life since the building of the town has been Saint Bartholomew’s 


Sefbid., “Hempstead Mission,” by Joe B. DeWeese; Apostolic Faith Mission 
(MSS., Deed Records of Waller County, County Clerk’s Office, Hempstead) , L. 597; 
the Reverend Donald Dibbens to the writer, December 20, 1955. 

‘1Hempstead News, April 17, 1953; Church of Christ (MSS., Deed Records of 
Waller County, County Clerk's Office, Hempstead) , CXIV, 94. 

62Church of God in Christ, in ibid., LXI, 381, LXVI, 21, and XCVI, 21; Hemp- 
stead News, June 1, 1851. 

88Daily Houston Telegraph, February 13, 1872; Hempstead News, Golden Anni- 
versary Edition, November 17, 1939, article, “Catholic Church,” by the Reverend 
H. J. Vincent. 

8#Daily Houston Telegraph, May 28, 1873; Mike Stein, Hempstead, Texas, to the 
writer, December 20, 1955. 
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Episcopal Church. The man who was chiefly instrumental in 
securing the election of the Reverend Alexander Gregg as the 
first Bishop of Texas, the Reverend William Tucker Dickinson 
Dalzell, was also the man most responsible for the formation of 
Saint Bartholomew’s Mission, at Hempstead. Doctor Dalzell was 
the rector of Christ Church, Houston, from May 25, 1857, until 
June 30, 1861. His recognized interest in missionary enterprises 
led him to undertake this new work at Hempstead in addition 
to his parochial responsibilities. The opening of the Houston 
and Texas Central Railroad to Hempstead, on June 29, 1858, 
facilitated matters. 

In making his annual report for the period, May, 1858, to 
May, 1859, Doctor Dalzell remarked: “I have commenced mis- 
sionary work at Hempstead and trust to be able to report some- 
thing favorable of this point next year.’’** 

Although Doctor Dalzell did not specify the date of beginning 
this work, it is a reasonable inference from the name of the mis- 
sion that it was organized on or about August 24, 1858, which 
was Saint Bartholomew’s Day.** 

In June, 1859, the Standing Committee of the Diocese of 
Texas, meeting at Trinity Church, Galveston, took action con- 
cerning the mission at Hempstead: ‘Brenham and Hempstead 
were united, and made a missionary station; and the Domestic 
Board requested to grant for said station the sum of four hun- 
dred dollars.’’* 

Doctor Dalzell continued to serve Hempstead until the com- 
ing of the Reverend Daniel Shaver on August 1, 1860. The new 
missionary was assigned to the combined station of Hempstead 
and Brenham, but he lived in Brenham. After three months, on 
November 1, 1860, he gave up the work at Hempstead and de- 
voted his full time to Brenham. At that time he reported having 
fourteen communicants at Hempstead.** 


‘Journal of the Tenth Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Texas, 1859 (Houston, 1859), 25. 

86Frank MacD. Spindler, A History of Saint Bartholomew's Episcopal Church, 
Hempstead, Waller County, Texas (Master’s thesis, University of Houston, 1955), 
74: 

87 Journal of the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Texas, 1860, p. 23. 

88Journal of the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Texas, 1861, p. 37. 
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During the Civil War period occasional services were held in 
Hempstead by Bishop Alexander Gregg, Doctor Dalzell, and the 
Reverend Richard S. Seely, rector of Saint Paul’s Church, Wash- 
ington-on-the-Brazos.*° 

On May 20, 1867, a meeting was held in Hempstead, to take 
steps towards the organization of a parish in the town. 


At a meeting of citizens of Hempstead and vicinity, convened by 
previous appointment, there were present Dr. D. W. Brodnax, Capt 
J. E. Herbert, Capt. W. M. Campbell, Jas. A. Lester, Esq., Col. J. L. 
Hollowell, Maj. J. E. Groce, Capt. L. Springfield, A. L. Robertson, 
Esq., Col. J. C. Rome, Dr. John Lark, S. J. Whitworth, Esq., Capt. 
Saml. J. Black, U. S. A., Dr. R. C. Watson, and others. 

On motion of Capt. J. A. Lester, Dr. Brodnax was called to the 
chair, and Alex. Cooke elected secretary of the meeting. 

On motion, articles for the organization of an Episcopal Parish were 
read, and unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

On motion of Jas. A. Lester, Esq., the following gentlemen were 
elected a Board of Vestry, to wit: Dr. P. S. Clarke, Maj. J. E. Groce, 
Col. J. L. Hollowell, Dr. D. W. Brodnax, Capt. J. E. Herbert, Mr. 
Alex. Cooke, J. A. Lester, Esq., Col. J. C. Rome, W. H. Bennett, Esq.. 
Col. J. W. McDade and F. J. Cooke, Esq. 

On motion, duly made and seconded, Dr. Brodnax was elected Sr. 
Warden, and Alex Cooke, Jr. Warden of the Vestry, and Mr. Jas. 
Lester, secretary and treasurer of the same. ... 

On motion, the following gentlemen were elected delegates to the 
Convention to be holden at Brenham, on the goth inst., to wit: Col. 
J. C. Rome, Dr. D. W. Brodnax, Maj. J. E. Groce, and Col. J. L. 
Hollowell.”° 


The action taken by these men found its culmination in the 
Diocesan Convention, meeting in Brenham, on May 31, 1867, 
when Saint Bartholomew's Church, Hempstead, was admitted as 
a parish in union with the convention.” 

The Reverend Lindsey P. Rucker became the first rector of 
the new parish in February, 1868, a position which he held until 
March, 1871. During this time land was acquired for the use of 


‘°9Tbid., 22; ibid., 1862, p. 17; Register of Parishes, Diocese of ‘Texas (MSS., 3 vols.; 


Office of the Registrar, The Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin) , I, 36. 

70Texas Countryman, June 7, 1867. 

T1Journal of the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Texas, 1867, p. 7. 
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the parish, and the construction of the church building was 
begun."? 

While the decision to build the church had been taken as early 
as April 19, 1868, actual construction did not begin until 1870. 
It was not until some time after November, 1871, that services 
could be held in the church. The church was consecrated on 
December 19, 1875.78 

Throughout its history Saint Bartholomew’s parish has been 
strongly influenced by the Oxford Movement of 1833 and its sub- 
sequent development into the Anglo-Catholic Revival. The doc- 
trinal teachings and advanced ceremonial practice of this school 
of Anglican theology have been remarkable in this parish, and it 
has been outstanding in the Diocese of Texas.” 

72Texas Countryman, February 19, 1868; see also St. Bartholomew's Church 
(MSS., Deed Records of Waller County, County Clerk's Office, Hempstead), II, 
392, 406; XV, 30-31; XXVI, 201; XXVIII, 127. 

18Texas Countryman, April 22, 1868; Daily Houston Telegraph, August 19, 1870; 
Journal, Diocese of Texas, 1870, p. 26; ibid., 1871, p. 43; ibid., 1876, p. 33. 

74Frank MacD. Spindler, A History of Saint Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church 


(Master’s thesis, University of Houston, 1955), Chapter V, pp. 109-168. Section 3 
of this chapter deals particularly with the developments in the parish. 
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Notes and Documents 


Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, 
Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822 


Translated and edited by VIRGINIA H. TAYLOR 


[The following calendar is a continuation of the letters of Antonio 
Martinez, last Spanish governor of Texas, 1817-1822, the first section of 
which appeared in the January, 1956, Quarterly.] 


No. 116 Béxar, September 18, 1817 

Reporting that the iron and steel for which the commandant gen- 
eral said he had given the order of delivery has not yet arrived and 
that these materials are urgently needed for the repair of weapons and 
the construction of lances 


No. 117 Béxar, September 18, 1817 

Stating that his observation parties have brought no unusual news 
from the United States; that six soldiers have been dispatched to 
Natchitoches with letters to the consul and vice-consul and also the 
mail sent by the office of the general 


No. 118 Béxar, September 20, 1817 
Reporting that Lieutenant Colonel Ygnacio Pérez has delivered 
the allotment of one hundred guns and thirty thousand cartridges 


No. 119 Béxar, September 20, 1817 
Transmitting the report of Alférez Don Francisco Rodriguez who 
was engaged in a fight with Comanche Indians on the Frio River 


No. 120 Béxar, September 20, 1817 
Recommending Yldefonso Curona for the position of sub-lieutenant 
because of his long service and exemplary conduct 


No. 121 Béxar, September 22, 1817 

Reporting the need to strengthen the reestablished Company of 
Béxar and the demands of its former members for reenlistment; re- 
questing a decision thereon for immediate action 


No. 122 Béxar, September 23, 1817 

Reporting the evident error in the order for admission of Don 
Francisco Martinez into the veteran company without daily wages 
and seniority 
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No. 123 Béxar, September 25, 1817 

Reporting that the reconnaissance of the Matagorda coast did not 
achieve the desired results because of delays for which he is repri- 
manding Lieutenant Don Jesus de Aldrete, who was commissioned to 
make the reconnaissance; transmitting the diary of Lieutenant 
Aldrete 


No. 124 Béxar, September 27, 1817 

Requesting a statement of the price of merchandise, weapons, and 
seeds recently delivered to the province so that the paymaster, Don 
Francisco Collantes, can adjust his accounts with each company ac- 
cording to the orders of the Serior Assistant inspector, Don Manuel 
Pardo 


No. 125 Béxar, September go, 1817 

Reporting the escape of the rebel, Pedro Procela, from the main 
guard house, his flight into the interior with several citizens of Béxar 
and nineteen head of stolen stock, and the immediate but unsuccess- 
ful pursuit of the party. 


No. 126 Béxar, October 3, 1817 
Transmitting military report 


No. 127 Béxar, October 5, 1817 

Reporting that a Tancahue Indian, taken prisoner at Bahia, is being 
sent to the commandant of Rio Grande to be placed at the disposi- 
tion of the commandant general 


No. 128 Béxar, October 6, 1817 

Stating that Bachiller Don José Cayetano Morales is holding the 
position of parish priest and military chaplain without benefit of 
salary or fees, that the impoverished citizens can provide little or 
nothing for his maintenance, and recommending his official appoint- 
ment as military chaplain with the corresponding salary 


No. 129 Béxar, October 14, 1817 

Reporting the scandalous conduct and arrest of Lieutenant Colonel 
José Salinas, who refuses to live with his wife, and transmitting the 
sumario thereon for the decision of the commandant general 


No. 130 Béxar, October 15, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of information that 7,347 varas of blue cloth 
and 20 of scarlet for uniforms and capes have been ordered for de- 
livery to the three veteran companies and that as soon as the material 
and buttons for shirts arrives from Vera Cruz the corresponding con- 
signment will be delivered; noting the manifest error in the stated 
number of varas of blue cloth which should be only 1,347 since each 
company is to receive 449 varas 
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No. 131 Béxar, October 15, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of information that José Maria Escovar and 
Miguel Reyes of the released squads at Querétaro have been assigned 
to the Béxar Company and have been ordered sent to the governor 
of Coahuila, who will be responsible for conducting them to Béxar 


No. 132 Béxar, October 15, 1817 

Reporting that he is notifying the commandant of the veteran 
company of Béxar of the enlistment of Don José Maria Sandoval and 
that the order will be issued to Sandoval as soon as it is registered 
with the treasury at Saltillo 


No. 133 Béxar, October 15, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of license granted to Don Fernando Rodri- 
guez, alférez of the provincial company of Rio Grande, for marriage 
with Dona Maria Concepcién Pérez 


No. 134 Béxar, October 16, 1817 

Protesting against the insulting remarks directed against him by the 
commandant general’s secretary when the paymaster presented a re- 
quest for footwear for the troops of the province of Texas; asking 
censure for the secretary who did not show the proper respect for a 
commanding officer and stating that in the future no requests would 
be made unless they could be presented to the commandant general 


No. 135 Béxar, October 18, 1817 

Stating that the viceroy granted 15,000 pesos for emergency relief 
to the province of ‘Texas but only 10,000 pesos reached Saltillo; that 
outstanding debis and expenses would immediately consume that 
amount, and that he is appealing for the remaining 5,000 pesos to 
cover other credits and the purchase of corn 


No. 136 Béxar, October 19, 1817 

Stating that he has not received an official report on the outcome 
of the pursuit of the Tancahues Indians who attacked Sergeant Aguirre 
but that Lieutenant Flores, who led the party, said he was unable 
to overtake the enemies and returned to the presidio without further 
complications 


No. 137 Béxar, October 21, 1817 

Transmitting the report of Alférez Don Jesus Aldrete of Bahia on 
the desertion of four soldiers who had been sentenced to serve in the 
province and protesting against the enlistment of sentenced men who 
always constituted a source of trouble and danger 


No. 138 Béxar, October 21, 1817 

Reporting the departure of Captain Don Juan de Castaneda on 
that day for Rio Grande to take charge of the company of Carmen; 
stating that he (the governor) placed Lieutenant Colonel Don 
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Ygnacio Pérez in command of the presidio of Bahia, that the latter 
made a reconnaissance of the coast, established an observation party 
in a strategic position, and rounded up mustangs on his return trip; 
that Lieutenant Colonel Pérez reports the miserable condition of the 
troops at Bahia but that no assistance can be given him because 
current expenses will consume practically all of the money sent from 
Zacatecas if it ever arrives 


No. 139 Béxar, October 21, 1817 

Reporting a raid by Comanche Indians who only recently have 
threatened the province in large numbers; that his troops set out on 
foot in pursuit of the well-mounted Comanches and accomplished 
nothing; that the Indians have no fear of his powerless troops and 
dare to conduct their hostilities within the town itself 


No. 140 Béxar, October 22, 1817 
Transmitting the Baron de Bastrop’s petition for a naturalization 
certificate 


No. 141 Béxar, October 29, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of information that the commandant gen- 
. eral has noted his error regarding the enlistment of Don Francisco 
Xavier Martinez as a cadet without pay or seniority 


No. 142 Béxar, November 1, 1817 
Transmitting military report 


No. 143 Béxar, November 2, 1817 
Transmitting military report 


No. 144 Béxar, November 3, 1817 

Reporting Claudio Hernandez’ escape from jail and transmitting 
the sumario thereon for the decision of the commandant general; 
expressing the suspicion that collusion with traitors in the United 
States may facilitate such escapes 


No. 145 Béxar, November 3, 1817 
Reporting the death of Juan José Calderon, Ist Alférez of the Flying 
Company of Alamo del Parras 


No. 146 Béxar, November 12, 1817 

Reporting the publication and circulation of the viceroy’s edict 
on measures dictated for the purpose of checking the excessive con- 
traband trade in tobacco 


No. 147 Béxar, November 12, 1817 

Acknowledging the receipt of three copies of the viceroy’s edict 
which contains the new tax schedule for houses and which he [the 
governor] has put into current circulation 
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No. 148 Béxar, November 12, 1817 

Reporting the publication of the viceroy's edict which contains 
the cedula granting the general pardon occasioned by the King’s 
marriage with Dofia Maria Isabel Francisca 


No. 149 Béxar, November 12, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order revealing that the Amer- 
ican expedition planned by Lord Cocharne [sic] and Sir Robert 
Wilson is supported by representatives of the Mexican rebel party 
and that attempts are being made in France to form an expeditionary 
project for commercial purposes; stating that he will report any 
indication of the realization of these projects 


No. 150 Béxar, November 12, 1817 
Acknowledging receipt of notification of the permanent appoint- 
ment of Don Martin Garay as Secretary of State 


No. 151 Béxar, November 12, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order stating that the French 
brigantine, La Paulina, is enroute to Rio Janeiro carrying 1,500 
copies of the memorials of the Spanish revolution written by Abbé 
Pradt and translated into Castilian; and recommending redoubled 
vigilance to prevent the delivery of this treatise in Texas ports 


No. 152 Béxar, November 12, 1817 

Reporting that he has been informed that Manuel Campos, a 
soldier in the Provincial Dragoons, is not entitled to the last pardon 
and has been sentenced to serve eight years in the presidial company 
of Béxar 


No. 153 Béxar, November 12, 1817 

Calling attention to a mistake in the date of an edict providing 
for observance of the old royal cedula of November 6, 1803, with 
regard to penalties against contraband traders 


No. 154 Béxar, November 12, 1817 

Reporting receipt of the Viceroy’s order whereby Don Francisco 
Xavier, the son of Governor Martinez, is granted the rank of cadet 
in the veteran company of Béxar without benefit of pay or seniority 


No. 155 Béxar, November 12, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of the notice that one hundred pack mules 
bringing two hundred fanegas of corn from the province of Coahuila 
will be sent to the paymaster; admitting that the importation of corn 
may be harmful to agriculture, which he has consistently tried to 
promote by giving aid to the farmers; stating that even with guards 
the vecinos cannot harvest their crops and that they cannot produce 
half enough grain for the maintenance of the soldiers because peons 
are not available and the vecinos themselves eat the roasting ears 
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before the crop is made; and emphasizing that the only possible 
means of averting starvation is to bring grain from other provinces 


No. 156 Béxar, November 12, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of the notice that no horses can be sent to 
him from Nuevo Santander, and that the troops must mount them- 
selves on mustangs; reporting that mustangs have proved unsatis- 
factory because they are so wild only six or eight out of a hundred, 
and sometime none, can be kept from escaping and that his un- 
mounted troops are no match for the Indians who even come within 
the fortification of the city; adding that he will try to capture the 
mustangs which are his only recourse but that he must have animals 
and provisions to meet a situation of absolute emergency 


No. 157 Béxar, November 12, 1817 
Asking for instructions in regard to the method of forwarding 
previously indicated documents to the Vice-consul 


No. 158 Béxar, November 12, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of a copy of the Viceroy’s letter announcing 
that the surgeon, Don José Maria Aleman, may proceed to the prov- 
ince of Texas and shall call for the respective passport at the secre- 
tary’s office. 


No. 159 Béxar, November 17, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of official communication announcing the 
imprisonment of Mina and the death of other rebels in a surprise 
attack in the preceding month; stating that the good news has been 
published in the capital and that the occasion is being properly 
celebrated 


No. 160 Béxar, November 17, 1817 

Reporting that when the company of Alamo de Parras reaches the 
capital, he will complete its ranks and also those of the presidial 
company by means of the measures previously ordered 


No. 161 Béxar, November 17, 1817 

Reporting that the observation party sent into the interior with 
letters to the consul has not yet returned and that he will transmit 
whatever news is received as soon as the mission is accomplished 


No. 162 Béxar, November 21, 1817 

Enclosing the original letter from Lieutenant Colonel Ygnacio 
Pérez who reports the escape of three vecinos into the interior and 
the observations made by party sent as far as the Guadalupe River 


No. 163 Béxar, November 26, 1817 
Reporting that he will make an effort to comply with the deci- 
sions of the war council with regard to the method of protecting the 
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province against the Indians; that a punitive expedition into their 
country in the spring seems advisable but until that time he would 
attempt to maintain detachments on the frontier as ordered; that it 
would be difficult to send out two hundred men who were afoot and 
without provisions but he could do no less than make all the prep- 
aration possible, hoping as a last resort that the scouting party would 
return with mustangs for mounts 


No. 164 Béxar, November 26, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of the copy of the Gazeta Extraordinaria 
of the government of Mexico containing the news of the imprison- 
ment of Mina; stating that the Viceroy also sent several copies of the 
same Gazeta to be transmitted to the United States and to Natchi- 
toches, but due to his lack of funds they would have to be carried by 
Don Agustin Piernas and other civilians who would depart within 
two days 


No. 165 Béxar, November 30, 1817 

Stating that it will be impossible to put 200 men into the field 
without mounts and provisions; that if Lieutenant Salinas does not 
bring in some mustangs as expected, the commandant general will 
have to furnish them in addition to the money for supplies and _pro- 
visions; that in the meantime he will assemble his troops and await 
future orders 


No. 166 Béxar, December 3, 1817 
Transmitting military report 


No. 167 Béxar, December 12, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of cloth to be made into capes for the vet- 
eran companies and asking that the militia be likewise supplied; 
stating that part of the 15,000 pesos issued by the Viceroy has reached 
the capital but that it is by no means sufficient to meet the situation 
since the government is already in debt to Don Manuel Iturri and 
the farmers will sell no more corn on credit; adding that the expected 
5,000 pesos will have to be used for previous obligations, and he will 
be forced to beg a few fanegas of corn from the vecinos on the strength 
of further promises 


No. 168 Béxar, December 12, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of official communication transmitting news 
from the United States and stating that he has hastened the departure 
of an observation party in response to the Viceroy’s warning to be 
on the alert against a surprise attack 


No. 169 Béxar, December 22, 1817 
Acknowledging receipt of ten copies of the edict announcing that 
the Queen has given birth to a child and stating that the proclama- 
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tion has been published and the occasion celebrated with due 
formality 


No. 170 Béxar, December 26, 1817 

Reporting that he is absolutely without resources; that he has been 
forced to call a meeting of the Ayuntamiento and ask the members 
to collect grain for the troops, and that he cannot pay the 2,000 pesos 
to the soldiers who took part in the battle against the Americans; 
that La Bahia is also without grain; that there is not a single peso 
in the treasury, and the merchant, Manuel Iturri, has no more capital 


No. 171 Béxar, December 28, 1817 

Reporting that scouting parties have returned from the Brazos 
and Trinity without noticing anything of importance and that those 
who reconnoiter in the vicinity of the capital have seen nothing but 
tracks of those Indians who are the usual source of trouble 


No. 172 Béxar, December 27, 1817 

Reporting that in compliance with orders he is filling the ranks 
of the veteran companies with soldiers out of the militia; that the 
militia forces are now so depleted he would have to suspend the 
operation and await further orders 


No. 173 Béxar, December 29, 1817 
Transmitting the record of service of Captain Manuel Cedroén 


No. 174 Béxar, December 31, 1817 
Transmitting Lieutenant José Sandoval’s petition for advancement 
in rank 


No. 175 Béxar, January 5, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of official communication reporting order 
for delivery of 400 varas of brin to be used in making shirts for the 
troops and stating that he will send a party to meet the convoy 


No. 176 Béxar, January 8, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of letter informing him that the command- 
ant general has petitioned the Viceroy for money to supply the needs 
of all the eastern provinces and that until the money arrives it will 
be necessary to continue to collect grain and to use the remainder 
of the 5,000 pesos deposited with the paymaster at Saltillo; enclosing 
a report which shows that the 5,000 pesos has already been spent 
and stating that the officers have been only partially paid, that the 
grain he will have to commandeer can last only through the middle 
of February, and if the paymaster does not send the requested 200 
fanegas, disaster will be the result, and if they do arrive, they will 
last for only one month even with reduced rations 


No. 177. Béxar, January 8, 1818 
Reporting that instructions have been given to the commandant 
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of the presidio at La Bahia to arrest Carlos Lazo, Felix Mendes, and 
Rafael Cantu on sight 


No. 178 Béxar, January 8, 1818 

Stating that he is expecting the g00 mounts previously requested 
since the number on hand has decreased by one-third during the 
cold winter and that he is trying to secure a drove of mules from 
Colonia for which he will have to pay himself 


No. 179 Béxar, January 8, 1818 
Transmitting military report 


No. 180 Béxar, January 8, 1818 

Reporting the Viceroy’s order for redoubled vigilance on the fron- 
tier; stating that one of the scouting parties returned to La Bahia 
from the interior with no special news; that a party sent out from 
the capital noticed nothing but the tracks of Indians, and that he 
cannot send a party to Galveston Island because he does not have 
sufficient animals and supplies for a long march 


No. 181 Béxar, January g, 1818 

Reporting that he will make every effort to send out the proposed 
expedition in compliance with previous orders and the decision of 
the war council; that the party, well-armed but supplied with short 
rations, will set out toward San Saba and reconnoiter the Llano River 
to its confluence with the Colorado; that the party will be com- 
manded by Captain Manuel Cedrén and accompanied by José Salinas 
who is familiar with the country 


No. 182 Béxar, January 12, 1818 

Reporting the arrival of the assistant inspector, Don Manuel Pardo, 
with orders that he be furnished any assistance he might need and 
that the governor’s secretary be transferred to his service; that the 
commandant general’s orders have been obeyed and there is no 
capable or trustworthy person available to carry on the secretary's 
official duties; asking a replacement for the indispensable secretary 
and stating that the assistant inspector also has usurped the gover- 
nor’s power, created dissension, and disrupted all discipline and that 
he [the governor] must appeal to the Viceroy to uphold his honor 
and vindicate his personal injuries 


No. 183 Béxar, January 12, 1818 

Reporting that the Gazetas and the last royal pardon have been 
sent to the consul at New Orleans by the negro, Tomas Ortola, who 
was accompanied by his uncle and three boys 


No. 184 Béxar, January 12, 1818 
Enclosing a petition from Father Francisco Maynes about which 
no information can be given since his qualifications are not known 
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No. 185 Béxar, January 12, 1818 

Reporting that he thinks it best for the proposed expedition to 
take the La Pita Road and reconnoiter the Frio River and its en- 
virons because it will be nearer at hand and can be recalled in case 
of emergency 


No. 186 Béxar, January 13, 1818 

Reporting that Lieutenant José Salinas has continued his scan- 
dalous conduct in spite of repeated reprimands and the Cabildo has 
presented a new protest which is enclosed with a copy of all doc- 
uments relating to the case; that some decision must be made to end 
the scandals which set such a bad example for the rest of the in- 
habitants 


No. 187 Béxar, January 13, 1818 

Reporting that he continues to be abused by the assistant in- 
spector who completely disregarded the governor’s authority by al- 
lowing Maria de la Cruz to return to the province after she had 
been exiled for immoral conduct; that further examples of the assist- 
ant inspector’s disrespect and irregular conduct will be sent in the 
hope that disastrous developments can be prevented 


No. 188 Béxar, January 13, 1818 

Reporting that four deserters sent to serve in the province of 
Texas have deserted again and that one has been apprehended; 
stating that the cause of desertion was the lack of clothing and sup- 
plies but that since some punishment must be administered, he would 
like to know what penalty should be imposed for this particular act 


No. 189 Béxar, January 22, 1818 

Reporting that the province is facing actual starvation; that the 
Ayuntamiento has demanded the small amount of grain the farmers 
had saved for their own maintenance and even part of the seed they 
had reserved for the next crops; that the troops are unmounted and 
half-naked and none of the vecinos has any cattle except Ygnacio 
Pérez whose herd will have to be commandeered; that the paymaster 
has been unable to bring the promised 200 fanegas of corn because 
he could not secure mules to transport them; that since the first of 
last December the officers have received only one-third of their pay; 
that the 2,035 pesos which are being sent by convoy will not meet 
the needs of the troops, but they may revive the hope of future relief; 
that if the commandant general has any interest in the welfare of 
his provinces, he will have to provide some means of protection 
because all other efforts and resources have been exhausted 


No. 190 Béxar, January 29, 1818 
Enclosing petitions for transfer solicited by the soldiers, Baltazar 
Calbo and Cayetano Rodriguez 
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No. 191 Béxar, February 8, 1818 
Transmitting military report 


No. 192 Béxar, February 8, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of letter to be delivered to Don Luis de 
Onis, the King’s ambassador in the United States; stating that the 
letter will be forwarded as soon as some individual volunteers for 
that service 


No. 193 Béxar, February 8, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of orders regarding a peace treaty with the 
Tancahue nation; stating that the treaty will be negotiated as soon as 
Captain Cadena returns 


No. 194 Béxar, February 8, 1818 

Reporting, in compliance with a recent royal order, that there is 
no individual or employee in the province who receives a salary 
without being actually engaged in the discharge of his duties 


No. 195 Béxar, February 8, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the assessor general’s opinion regarding 
the procedure to be followed with reference to the seizure of tobacco 
in New Spain 


No. 196 Béxar, February 8, 1818 

Stating that the order for 7,000 pesos and 1,500 fanegas of corn to 
be delivered to the paymaster for equal division among the three 
veteran companies makes no provision for the militia company or 
the auxiliary troops from Coahuila and Nuevo Leén; that in order 
to arrange for the transportation of the corn, he will have to stop 
the planting because all the carts and animals are already in use; 
that he will do this with regret since his primary objective is the 
production of larger crops 


No. 197 Béxar, February 8, 1818 
Enclosing a report on the number of horses and mules lost in the 
mail service during the year of 1817 


No. 198 Béxar, February 8, 1818 

Stating that the Cabildo is unable to furnish carts for the transpor- 
tation of the 1,500 fanegas of corn to be sent to the province and 
none will be available in Coahuila within a period of six months; 
that mules are scarce due to incessant Indian robberies but that he 
may have enough for current needs 


No. 199 Béxar, February 8, 1818 

Reporting that the assistant inspector has arrested José Sandoval, 
who was in charge of the company of Béxar and also acting as a 
substitute for the paymaster, Francisco Coyantes [sic]; that although 
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it was irregular for one person to fill both these offices, it had been 
necessary because of the scarcity of officers and because, without a 
secretary, he himself could not manage the company and perform the 
multiple duties of the governor’s office; stating that the assistant 
inspector is insulting, arrogant, and disrespectful and may some day 
exasperate him [the governor] beyond the bounds of prudence, but 
that he does not intend to dispense with the lieutenant’s services 
unless so ordered by the commandant general 


No. 200 Béxar, February 8, 1818 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 201 Béxar, February 8, 1818 

Stating that several individuals were dropped from the companies’ 
rolls in order to economize grain and to save two pesos per month on 
lights; that he expects to eliminate the present scarcity by the devel- 
opment of agriculture and is expecting a much larger crop next year 


No. 202 Béxar, February 20, 1818 

Transmitting the sumaria prepared in the case of Corporal Joaquin 
Gongora and Joaquin Valdez, who deserted from the cavalry squad, 
and asking for a decision in the said case 


No. 203 Béxar, February 24, 1818 

Transmitting the sumaria prepared in the case of Corporal Ygnacio 
de los Santos, who deserted from the cavalry squad, and asking for 
a decision in the said case 


No. 204 Béxar, February 25, 1818 

Enclosing Captain Juan de Castafieda’s diary of the expedition 
which returned to the capital on the 18th of the current month; stat- 
ing that Manuel Cedroén was unable to command the party on account 
of illness; that a second party cannot be sent out until the horses 
receive some rest and until the peace treaty with the Tancahues is 
concluded 


No. 205 Béxar, February 25, 1818 
Transmitting the report of the commandant at La Bahia with refer- 
ence to the trouble between a vecino and an apostate Indian of the 
mission 
No. 206 Béxar, February 25, 1818 

Transmitting the swmaria prepared in the case of the desertion of 
Félix Méndez and Carlos Lazo from the militia company at La Bahia, 
and asking whether their reentry should be permitted 


No. 207 Béxar, February 25, 1818 
Forwarding the petition of Juan Manuel Cantu, a soldier of the 
veteran company of Béxar 
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No. 208 [Undated] 

Enclosing a copy of the peace treaty made with the Tancahues 
Indians; reporting that he has sent out a party to make a recon- 
naissance of their rancherias and do scouting duty at the same time; 
and stating that the ‘Tancahues should constitute a safeguard because 
of their strategic location on the route to the United States 


No. 209 Béxar, March 6, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of three drafts enclosed in the official com- 
munication of the 11th of last February; stating that all except the 
one for 2,000 pesos drawn on Manuel Iturri have been paid; that 
the 2,150 pesos collected has been distributed equally among the 
veteran companies, the auxiliary troops, and the militia, and that 
Alférez Dionisio Riva, who is enroute with 140 fanegas of corn, has 
already reached the Rio Grande 


No. 210 Béxar, March 6, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of notice that Colonel Juan Manuel Sam- 
brano is to enter the Flying Company of Parras with the rank of 
captain and stating that Captain Castafieda has been notified to 
prepare for the arrival of Captain Sambrano 


No. 211 Béxar, March 6, 1818 
Transmitting military report 


No. 212 Béxar, March 22, 1818 

Reporting that Captain Manuel Cedrén and his party of 120 men 
returned without locating the rancheria of the Tancahues; stating 
that Captain Cadena set out to search for them and promised to 
return and set up camp on the San Marcos River under orders of 
the Spanish government; enclosing the diary of Captain Cedrén’s 
trip 


No. 213 Béxar, March 22, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of ten copies of the Viceroy’s edict prohib- 
iting unidentified persons from residing on the outskirts of towns or 
ranches or any unappropriated land adjacent to them 


No. 214 Béxar, March 22, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order prohibiting the imposi- 
tion of the punishment of baquetas [running the gauntlet] on non- 
military individuals for crimes listed in the ordinance 


No. 215 Béxar, March 22, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the copy of the royal order relative to 
the penalty incurred by any individual who commits premeditated 
murder or is an accomplice in that act 
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No. 216 Béxar, March 22, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the copy of the royal order forbidding 
mothers, wives, or relatives of soldiers to present petitions in their 
names since all such petitions must be directed by the respective 
commanders 


No. 217 Béxar, March 22, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of six copies of the royal order whereby 
the rebels of America must be divided into eight classes and tried 
in the manner and by the authorities expressed therein 


No. 218 Béxar, March 22, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order wherein the King refuses 
to grant the petition of various officers requesting credit for two years 
retirement for each year of service as merit toward the decoration of 
the royal and military order of San Hermegildo 


No. 219 Béxar, March 22, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s orders guaranteeing sal- 
aries to those holding office ad interim and stating that no individuals 
in the province are affected by the resolution 


No. 220 Béxar, March 22, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s order requiring interested 
parties to state the names of the superior authorities who are to 
consider their expedientes and stating that if the information is 
omitted, the expedientes will be returned at the expense of the no- 
taries with a fine of six pesos imposed for all subsequent omissions 


No. 221 Béxar, March 25, 1818 

Reporting that the Comanche Indians attacked the Mision del 
Refugio, killing one vecino, and carried away a boy; that the com- 
mandant of the presidio set out in pursuit and overtook the Indians, 
who were thirty-eight in number; that he killed one, rescued the 
boy, and seized forty animals and fifteen guns which were divided 
among the troops 


No. 222 Béxar, March 26, 1818 

Enclosing a special communication from the commandant of the 
presidio at La Bahia with regard to disembarkations on the coast; 
stating that since a convoy has just been dispatched to Rio Grande 
there are hardly enough men to reinforce La Bahia, but he is sending 
twenty-five men and also a scouting party to watch the road from 
the interior 


[to be continued] 
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Official Flags of the Republic of Cexvas 
L. W. KEMP 


HIS REVIEW Of the official flags of the Republic of Texas 
does not take into consideration, but leaves for subse- 
quent treatment, the recounting of the unofficial flags 

presented to various units of the Army of ‘Texas by civilians. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO DEVISE A FLAG 


The Texan Declaration of Independence was promulgated on 
March 2, 1836, by the constitutional convention held at the town 
of Washington-on-the-Brazos. On the next day on motion of 
Thomas J. Gazley a committee of five was appointed to devise a 
suitable flag for the Republic. President Richard Ellis appointed 
on the committee Gazley, William B. Scates, Lorenzo de Zavala, 
Sterling C. Robertson, and Thomas Barnett. On motion of Gen- 
eral Sam Houston, President Ellis’ name was added.* 


FIRST FLAG DESIGNED BY DE ZAVALA 


On March 11, the convention accepted a flag designed by 
Lorenzo de Zavala. 


FLAG DESIGN AMENDED 


On March 12, on motion of Scates, “the Rainbow and Star of 
five points above the western horizon; and the star of six points 
sinking below, was added to the flag of Mr. Zavala accepted on 
Friday (the eleventh) last.”? 

It is unfortunate that the flag designed by De Zavala amended 
by Scates was not described in more detail in the minutes of the 
convention. It is doubtful whether the flag was ever made. 


THE CABINET PAUSES AT “GROCE’S RETREAT” AND ABRAM ROBERTS 


Believing to be true an unfounded rumor that a column of the 
enemy was not far from and rapidly approaching Washington, the 
convention decided to form an ad interim government with 


1H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas (10 vols.; Austin, 1898) , I, 841. 
2Tbid., 889. 
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plenary powers and to transfer the temporary seat of government 
to Harrisburg. The following elected officers constituted the 
ad interim government: David G. Burnet, president; Lorenzo de 
Zavala, vice-president; Samuel P. Carson, secretary of state; Bailey 
Hardeman, secretary of the treasury; Thomas J. Rusk, secretary 
of war; Robert Potter, secretary of the navy; and David Thomas, 
attorney general.* 

President Burnet and most of his cabinet arrived at “Groce's 
Retreat,”” one of the two homes of the wealthy planter, Jared E. 
Groce, at 7:30 P.M., on March 18 and remained there until the 
morning of March 21, three nights and two days. 

On March 20 all of the cabinet members were at Groce’s except 
Bailey Hardeman. 

Groce’s first residence was named “Bernardo.” It was built in 
1822 and was situated near the east bank of the Brazos River, 
about four miles south of the present town of Hempstead. “Re- 
treat’”’ was built in 1833 on Wallace Prairie in the present county 
of Grimes. It was about ten miles from Washington. 

The trek was resumed and the members of the cabinet spent 
the night of March 21 at the home of Abram Roberts near New 
Kentucky in the present Harris County.* 


THE AD INTERIM GOVERNMENT REACHES HARRISBURG 


Arriving at Harrisburg, the temporary seat of government, on 
the night of March ge, President Burnet and cabinet occupied 
eo: the residence of Mrs. Jane Harris, widow of John R. Harris, 
; founder of the town. 


FLAG FOR THE NAVAL SERVICE ADOPTED 


On April g, the national flag for the naval service was “Adopted 
by the president at Harrisburg, the conformation of which is 
union blue, star central, thirteen stripes prolonged, alternate red 
and white.’’* 

SANTA ANNA BURNS HARRISBURG 


Santa Anna at the head of about seven hundred men, reached 
Harrisburg on April 14, and burned the town. 


8William Fairfax Gray, From Virginia To Texas, 1835 (Houston, 1909), 132. 
4Ibid., 142. 
5Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1132. 
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THE GOVERNMENT REASSEMBLED AT GALVESTON ISLAND 
VISITS THE BATTLEFIELD 


After the San Jacinto victory had been achieved, Thomas J. 
Rusk requested President Burnet and cabinet to repair to the 
camp on the battlefield. Arriving there on about the first of May, 
they were informed of the armistice agreed to by General Houston 
and Santa Anna. It was thought advisable to transfer the cabinet 
and Mexican officers to other quarters and accordingly in a few 
days they sailed to Galveston on the Yellow Stone. 


REMOVED TO VELASCO 


Lack of accommodation in Galveston induced a removal to 
Velasco, where on May 14, 1836, two treaties, one public and one 
secret, were made and signed by the cabinet and Santa Anna. 


ELECTION HELD THROUGHOUT TEXAS 


On July 23, President Burnet issued a proclamation for an 
election to be held on September 5 for president and vice-pres- 
ident, and for representatives to the first Congress of Texas to 
meet for installation at the town of Columbia on October 3. In 
the election Houston was elected president and Mirabeau B. 
Lamar, vice-president. They were inaugurated at Columbia (pres- 
ent West Columbia) on October 22. 


SECOND NATIONAL FLAG ADOPTED 


At Columbia on December 10, 1836, Congress declared that 
“in the future there shall be a national flag, to be denominated 
the ‘National Standard of Texas,’ the conformation of which shall 
be an azure ground, with a large golden star central.”® 

(A contributor whose name is not given, states in Richardson’s 
Texas Almanac for the year 1869, page 11, that Commodore 
Charles Edward Hawkins of the Texas Navy suggested the design 
of the naval flag of Texas and that President Burnet designed the 
second national standard of the Republic.) 


HOUSTON MADE TEMPORARY SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


On December 15, 1836, Congress passed an act naming Hous- 
ton as the seat of government beginning on April 1, 1837, and 


8Ibid. 
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continuing until the end of the session of Congress for the year 
of 1840. 

Congress did not convene, however, until May 1, because of 
the delay in completing a two-story building being constructed 
as the temporary capitol of Texas. 


THIRD NATIONAL FLAG ADOPTED 


On December 28, 1838, Senator William H. Wharton of Bra- 
zoria County introduced an act amending an act establishing the 
national seal and standard of the Republic of Texas. His bill, 
containing a description of a proposed flag and seal, was referred 
to a committee of which Senator Oliver Jones, from the district 
composed of Austin and Colorado counties, was chairman. Un- 
fortunately, the names of the other members of the committee 
are not given in the journals of either the Senate or House of 
the Third Congress. 

On January 4, 1839, Senator Jones reported a substitute to the 
Wharton bill,” which passed the Senate on suspension of rules 
on January 7, and the House on January 10,* and was approved 
on January 25, 1839. 

A design of the proposed flag in colors, and of the seal true to 
scale, drawn by P. Krag, was made a part of the act which was 
adopted.® Krag, an artist, was on January 15, 1839, paid ten 
dollars for “drafting the contemplated National flag,” and eight 
dollars for drafting the proposed seal. 

The present State Flag is the same design in every detail of the 


third flag adopted by the Republic. 


TJournal of the Senate of the Republic of Texas, Third Congress, 1838 (Houston, 
1839) 72. 

8Ibid., 82. 

*Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, Third 
Congress, 1838 (Houston, 1839), 236. 
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A Sketch History of Nacogdoches 
W. B. BATES* 


ENTURIES before the advent of the Spanish and American 
pioneer and the tilling of the red loam bottom lands, the 
cutting of timber from the sandy hills, and the establish- 

ment of permanent settlements, Indians made their homes and 
had established a permanent village on the site of the beau- 
tiful little city of Nacogdoches. This Indian village, located in 
the path of natural movement between Texas and what is now 
Louisiana and Arkansas, was visited by the early Spanish and 
French explorers during a period of almost two centuries imme- 
diately before the earliest permanent European settlement in 
the state. 

This village was inhabited by the Nacogdoches Indians, a tribe 
which constituted a segment or part of the Indian group or fed- 
eration called ‘“Tejas’” by the Spanish. Thus the name of the state 
likewise traces its origin to this East Texas area. 

Hernando de Soto’s expedition perhaps visited this area after 
his death in 1542, and more than a century later, in 1687, LaSalle 
moved through this region in the opposite direction, looking 
for an overland route to the Mississippi River from the Texas 
Gulf Coast. it was the interest the French showed in East Texas 
that led to the establishment of the first Spanish settlements in 
this area a few years later. 

Franciscan friars built missions and forts in East Texas to secure 
Texas from French infiltration. The Spanish installations were 
closed in 1693, however, when the threat eased. Again in the 
early 1700's French pressure prompted the Spanish to exhibit 
evidence of their claim to fertile and strategic East Texas. 

It was in 1716 that Domingo Ramon founded the mission of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe on the site of the present city of Nacog- 
doches, the first white settlement on this favorite location for 
Indian villages. Two years later the renewed threat of a French 
invasion caused the Spaniards to flee their newly established 


*This paper, with minor changes, was read before a meeting of the Philosophical 
Society of Texas in the Hotel Fredonia at Nacogdoches on December 3, 1955. 
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mission. It was rebuilt in 1721 by the Marquis de Aguayo as an 
important part of his ambitious program of mission building 
in Texas. 

Two generations later, in 1763, fear of the French again lifted 
when Louisiana was ceded to Spain as a result of the French and 
Indian War. So in 1772 all settlers in East ‘Texas, including Nacog- 
doches, were ordered to San Antonio and the mission was again 
abandoned. 

The men and women of Nacogdoches, many of whom had been 
born there and were raising families of their own, were reluctant 
to leave East Texas. Leader of these ‘displaced persons” who were 
given their choice of San Antonio or the Rio Grande Valley as 
their new home, was Gil Antonio Ybarbo. 

Gil Ybarbo immediately began petitioning the Spanish author- 
ities to allow the settlers to return to their East Texas homes. 
In 1774 they were permitted to go as far east as the Trinity 
River where they established a temporary town. Five years later 
this settlement was abandoned and Ybarbo and his compatriots 
returned to their former home to rebuild the city of Nacogdoches 
in 1779. This date is regarded as the permanent founding of 
modern Nacogdoches. 

The Old Stone Fort, now rebuilt on the grounds of Stephen F. 
Austin State Teachers College, was erected at this time to serve as 
storehouse and fort. Ybarbo, appointed lieutenant governor and 
captain of militia, was the chief magistrate in the area, but he 
fell into some disfavor when it was suspected, but never proved, 
that he was violating the smuggling laws he was supposed to be 
enforcing. He was exiled a few years to his native Louisiana, 
but was later allowed to return. In 1809, Gil Antonio Ybarbo, 
founder of modern Nacogdoches, died at his home on the banks 
of the Attoyac River, a few miles from the city of which he 
dreamed. 

Throughout its history, Nacogdoches has been prominently 
identified with virtually every significant movement for freedom 
and in every fight against oppression in ‘Texas. 

In 1800, during the height of the activities of the anti-royalist 
filibusters, Nacogdoches was headquarters for Antonio Leal, re- 
puted to be a fellow-conspirator with Philip Nolan to extend the 
new American Republic into royal Spanish lands. When similar 
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sentiments prompted the Gutiérrez-Magee Expedition in 1812 
and 1813, Nacogdoches was again the center of much of the 
strife and was nearly destroyed by Joaquin de Arredondo in his 
fight to suppress these stirrings of revolt against royal rule. 

Again in 1819, Dr. James Long, who had dreamed of American- 
izing the province of Texas, chose Nacogdoches as first headquar- 
ters for the provisional government of his newly-founded, but 
short-lived, Republic of Texas. Although Dr. Long soon failed in 
his East Texas “invasion” and returned to the United States to 
try again, the Spanish authorities recognized enough of the flicker- 
ing flames of freedom in the Nacogdoches area to take steps to 
strengthen the local military garrison. 

And they were correct. In 1821, the Spanish king lost all claim 
to Texas and Mexico as these Spanish colonies in the New World 
revolted and won their independence. 

Four years later, Hayden Edwards and his brother, Benjamin, 
introduced some fifty families to Texas where they settled in the 
Nacogdoches area in a colonizing movement similar to Stephen 
F. Austin’s. Although the Edwards’ group had a grant from the 
Mexican government, in many cases the land was already settled 
by Mexicans and some Americans who refused either to pay for it 
or to move. Constant complaints by Edwards to San Antonio led 
to the revoking of his grant. He was ordered to leave ‘Texas. 

Too much money already had been invested in the colonizing 
plan for it to be so summarily abandoned. Edwards revolted. 
Benjamin and his men rode through a December blizzard to seize 
Nacogdoches. They tore down the flag of the new Mexican Re- 
public from the Old Stone Fort and replaced it with their own— 
the flag of the Republic of Fredonia on which was inscribed ‘‘In- 
dependence, Liberty and Justice.” Edwards and his followers se- 
cured the promise of help from the Indians and planned to con- 
quer all of Texas.and divide it with their red-skinned allies. Local 
townspeople, most of whom owed their loyalty to Mexico, started 
moving out, mostly because of their fear of the Indians. But the 
Republic of Fredonia was doomed to a short history. 

Austin supported the Mexican government as representing law, 
and members of his colony marched with the Mexican officers and 
militia to restore order in East Texas. Before the troops could 
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reach Nacogdoches, however, the revolutionists had been routed 
by loyal Mexicans in the area. 

The Fredonian Rebellion accomplished little, but it is fre- 
quently regarded as the beginning of the Texas Revolution. Like 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, it was premature, 
but it sparked the powder for later success. And the words ‘‘Inde- 
pendence, Liberty and Justice,’ so resolutely scrawled on the 
Fredonia banner, became a reality in only a few years. It is fitting 
that the name of this symbolic though ill-fated fight for American 
ideals in Texas be accorded permanent and public recognition. 

The mark of freedom and independence remained strongly 
alive in Nacogdoches despite the failure of Hayden Edwards and 
his men. In 1832, after the Anahuac disturbances, freedom-loving 
men in Nacogdoches refused to surrender their arms. They rose 
in revolt to force the removal of José de las Piedras, who sup- 
ported the oppressive forces then in power in Mexico City, and 
captured the Twelfth Permanent Battalion, stationed there to 
prevent such uprisings. The removal of these two threats to lib- 
erty is credited by historians as making possible the organizing 
of the Texas Revolution. 

Nacogdoches remained in the forefront of the fight for free- 
dom. Its citizens welcomed Sam Houston to Texas and sent him 
as their representative to his first colonists’ convention in 1833. 
Many of the volunteer fighters, and much of the money that 
financed the successful victory over the oppressive forces of Mexico 
came from Nacogdoches, long the center of lovers of liberty. 

Through the years that have followed, Nacogdoches has con- 
tinued to play an important role in the development of Texas. 
Many authorities credit Peyton F. Edwards, a grandson of the 
founder of the Fredonian Republic, with the honor of discover- 
ing the first crude oil in Texas. He and Emory Starr, about 1867, 
dug holes in the banks of Oil Spring Branch in Nacogdoches 
County, skimmed off crude oil as it collected on the surface 
of the creek, and sold it by the keg in Nacogdoches for the 
purpose of softening leather. 

Others name Lynis T. Barrett as the man who dug the first real 
oil well in ‘Texas in 1866—also near Oil Spring. In either case, to 
the Nacogdoches area goes the honor of fathering Texas’ great- 
est industry. 
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And to this city of freedom must go the credit for the state’s 
first non-sectarian college, Nacogdoches University, open to the 
children of all classes, without regard to their religious belief. 
That was 1845. The school’s first home was the former quarters 
of the officers of the Twelfth Permanent Battalion, which proved 
to be not-so-permanent in the face of Texas rifle fire some years 
before. Actually, the basis for state-supported education in Texas 
was born in this city, for as early as 1833 the Mexican govern- 
ment allocated a grant of land to the Department of Education 
of Nacogdoches to be used exclusively for the support of primary 
schools. This may be the city’s greatest heritage to the state of 
which it is such an important part. 

Nacogdoches has grown and prospered. Once, in 1800, it was 
the second largest city in all of Texas. And now, although it has 
been surpassed many times in the race for population, nowhere 
in the world do the fires of liberty and freedom burn more 
brightly. This is the part of Texas whence came the name of the 
state—Tejas—friend. Nowhere in this great state has the heritage 
of friendship been more carefully preserved. 

The hills on which Nacogdoches is situated are studded with 
places of historical interest. On North Street two blocks west of 
the Fredonia Hotel is a monument erected by the state marking 
the site of one of the very first Spanish missions erected in ‘Texas, 
the mission of Our Lady of Guadalupe. In Oakwood Cemeters 
two blocks east of here lie the remains of four of the signers of 
the Texas Declaration of Independence. One block south is the 
original site of the Old Stone Fort, the scene of more exciting 
events of early Texas historical interest than any other place in 
the state. Two blocks north stands one of the most stately and 
beautiful public buildings in the state, the old Nacogdoches 
University building which is now and has been for more than 
one hundred years used for school purposes, except for a period 
during and following the Civil War when it was occupied first 
by Confederate soldiers and later by Union troops. There are 
other places of historical interest too numerous to mention, such 
as the home of that mysterious character and soldier of fortune, 
Peter Ellis Bean. 

Within a few blocks north of here, one finds the beautiful 
campus of the State Teachers College, bearing the name of the 
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Father of Texas, which is located on a tract of land granted by 
the Republic of Texas to Sam Houston, one of the founders of 
the Philosophical Society of Texas, and which was the home- 
stead of Thomas J. Rusk where he lived for many years and 
died—another founder of the society. 

Many persons have been charmed by the Anna Raguet Room 
of the Fredonia Hotel, which was named for a beautiful maiden 
of Nacogdoches of the early 1830's who was a great friend and 
admirer of General Sam Houston and who sponsored him when 
he was baptized into the Catholic Church, which was required 
of him on becoming a Mexican citizen. General Houston kept 
up a lively correspondence with Anna Raguet during the retreat 
before Santa Anna prior to the battle of San Jacinto, which 
letters are of great historical interest. Anna Raguet later mar- 
rier Dr. Robert Anderson Irion, a member of Houston’s cabinet 
and one of his closest friends, who gave his name to the beautiful 
hill on the old San Antonio Highway or El] Camino Real just 
west of town, and who also was one of the founders of the Phil- 
osophical Society of ‘Texas. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the people of this city 
and section from the earliest times have taken great interest in 
politics and generally in public affairs. The present president of 
the Philosophical Society, Jesse Andrews, is the senior member 
of one of the oldest and one of the most distinguished law firms in 
this state. In talking with him the other day, I remarked that I 
believed Nacogdoches had been the site of perhaps an even more 
distinguished law firm—at least it was the site of the only law 
firm in history, so far as I know, that had been actually con- 
sumed in patriotic public service. This was the firm of Rusk, 
Henderson, and Anderson which had offices both at Nacogdoches 
and San Augustine. Anderson, the youngest member of the firm, 
was elected as last vice president of the Republic of Texas and 
died in office just a short time before Texas joined or was annexed 
to the Union. On the lowering of the flag of the Republic and 
the raising of the flag of the Lone Star State of the American 
Union, James Pinckney Henderson, another of its members, be- 
came the first governor of the state, and at the same time Thomas 
J. Rusk, the remaining member of the firm, became (along with 
Sam Houston) one of our first United States senators. 
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It is very appropriate that the name Fredonia was selected for 
this lovely hotel. The people of this section have long been noted 
for their hospitality as well as for independence and love of 
freedom. From the earliest times, the site of this city has been 
astride the natural gateway to the interior of Texas. Travelers 
to Texas from the older sections of our country of the North and 
East, as well as those from the South and West traveling north 
and east, have always touched Nacogdoches. The weary traveler 
has always found here a place of rest and hearty welcome. The 
Hotel Fredonia will fill and is filling the needs of the traveler of 
the present day as the Red House and Hyde Hotel filled the 
needs of the traveler of the early periods of colonization and the 
Republic. 

It was for these reasons, as well as the fact that Nacogdoches 
had one time been the home of at least four of the founders 
of the Philosophical Society of Texas, that this city was suggested 
as the site of the society's annual meeting. I hope we have shown 
you a good time and made you feel welcome, and that you will 
meet with us again sometime. 
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A Note on the Barker Cevas History Center 
WILLIAM J. BATTLE 


Center, after the famous Texas historian, this building is 
frequently called the Old Library. Built for the Univer- 
sity Library in 1910 and used also for administrative offices, it 
was presently outgrown and the books transferred to their present 
home in 1932. The Old Library was used for some years by the 
Department of Fine Arts, then in 1950 remodeled as the Univer- 
sity home of Texas and Southwest History. There are treasured 
our Texas and Southwest books and archives, there are provided 
facilities for the study of our past. There, too, are the headquar- 
ters of the Texas State Historical Association, an organization 
since its establishment closely connected with the University. This 
collection, says the Barker Center Leaflet, was dedicated to locate 
on the campus of the University “a corner forever Texas.” 
The corner-stone of the original building is at the north-east 


(ems: named The Eugene C. Barker Texas History 


corner: 
(East Side) 
T. M. Campbell, Governor 
Board of Regents 
T. S. Henderson, Chairman 
G. W. Brackenridge, Vice-chairman 
T. B. Greenwood 
A. W. Terrell 
Hampson Gary 
A. W. Fly 
W. A. Johnson 
W. T. Henry 
Cass Gilbert, Architect 
James Stewart and Co., Contractors 


The present use of the building is set out by a bronze tablet on 
the east front, duplicated on the north. 

The plan of the building is simple—two rectangles. The larger, 
which contains the public rooms of the Center, fronts east on the 
Main Building Terrace. The smaller, which was designed mainly 
for a bookstack, runs to the west. The east section, reminiscent of 
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the Exchange at Saragossa in Spain, is regarded by many as the 
University’s most beautiful building. Massive in construction, its 
walls faced with limestone resting on a granite base, it is just in 
its proportions, rich in its ornamentation, harmonious in its col- 
oring. The commanding feature is the immense arched windows 
of the Reading Room, rising above wrought iron balconies 
through two stories and crowned with a broad and richly deco- 
rated cornice. Around the windows runs a border of colored 
terra cotta carrying a rich design of plants and mythological 
heads. Above this border are the signs of the zodiac, beautifully 
rendered in white on blue terra cotta, beginning at the south- 
east corner—Aries (Ram), Taurus (Bull) , Gemini (Twins) , Can- 
cer (Crab), Leo (Lion), Virgo (Virgin), Libra (Balance) , Scor- 
pio (Scorpion), Sagittarius (Archer), Capricornus (Goat) , 
Aquarius (Water Carrier), and Pisces (Fishes). The first story 
windows have wrought-iron balustrades, the east door is flanked 
by wrought-iron lanterns. Still more noteworthy is the relief dec- 
oration of the stone frame of the east door. 

The building has a basement and three stories. In the east sec- 
tion, the basement is devoted to storage and building services, the 
first floor to handsomely equipped offices, the second and third 
together to a magnificent Reading Room named after Governor 
James Stephen Hogg, who like his sons and daughter was a great 
friend of the University. 

The first floor corridor is lined with a high marble wainscot; 
on its walls are a fine portrait of Dr. Barker by Robert Joy and 
a case of relics of James Harper Starr, a famous doctor of the 
days of the Republic. A beautiful marble stairway with a wrought- 
iron balustrade leads to the second floor. There are the Loan 
Desk, the Research Study, and the Hogg Memorial Reading 
Rooms. On the Loan Desk is a miniature marble relief of Hogg. 
In the Research Study back of the Loan Desk are oil portraits of 
Dr. Ashbel Smith by S. Salomon and Governor Hogg by Robert 
Joy and a beautiful medallion of Mrs. Helen Marr Kirby by 
Elisabet Ney, done in 1904. 

The James Stephen Hogg Reading Room is one of the hand- 
somest rooms in Texas. The ceiling of the room is carried by col- 
ored beams of rich design from which hang beautiful light fix- 
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tures. On three sides the monumental arched windows of the 
building dominate the room. On the fourth elaborate carved open 
work doors and a vast open arch lead to the stairway, Loan Desk, 
and the Research Study. Among the decorative elements are a 
number of seals. One of these carries a Latin inscription, the 
motto of the Earl of Granard. Many find its translation a fitting 
motto for the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center: 


The flame of glory is a torch to the mind; 

Mind moves matter; 

There is no delay, no rest; 

The palm of victory comes not without the 
dust of toil; 

Who goes not forward goes back. 


On the card catalogue case are busts of Sam Houston (plaster) , 
Sir Swante Palm (marble by Elisabet Ney), Governor O. M. 
Roberts (marble by Elisabet Ney) and Mrs. Mary A. Maverick 
(plaster by Pompeo Coppini) . 

In the north end of the room is a fine collection of cattle and 
Texas scenery by Frank Reaugh. In the cases along the walls are 
a plaster relief of Albert Maverick and his wife by Pompeo Cop- 
pini and exhibits of maps and pictures. 

The west section of the building was designed primarily as a 
book-stack. Now, the basement and three stack-floors are devoted 
to Archives, two to books. Two others are not yet equipped. As 
to the extent of the archives let me quote the Barker Center 
Leaflet: 


The archival and manuscript holdings constitute more than 2,500 
collections ranging from a few pages to several thousand pages. In 
1898 the Bexar Archives, covering more than a century of Texas 
history prior to the founding of the Republic of Texas, came to the 
University and inaugurated the Archive Collections. Notable manu- 
scripts of original source material added since 1899 include the 
Austin Papers, the Guy M. Bryan Papers, the James F. Perry Papers, 
the James Harper Starr Papers, the James Stephen Hogg Papers, 
the Thomas J. Rusk Papers, and the Solms-Braunfels Archives to 
mention only a few. The Nacogdoches Archives, Matamoros Ar- 
chives, and Massie Plantation Papers are representative of material 
preserved as transcriptions. The Charles W. Ramsdell Microfilm 
Collection is among the many records of regional history made 
possible through the Littlefield Fund for Southern History. 
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Besides the manuscripts the archives include many objects of 
historic interest. Among them stands out the first Faculty and 
Regents meeting table. A label sets out its history: 


Around this table the University Faculty held its meetings from 
early days until the Faculty grew too large and was compelled to 
move to a class-room. The table was used also for meetings of the 
Board of Regents, first in the Main Building, then in the south- 
western part of the basement of the Old Library until Sutton Hall 
was completed in 1918. Many scenes momentous in the life of the 
University has this table witnessed. The most dramatic and _ far- 
reaching in its consequences was the attack made in person by Gov- 
ernor James E. Ferguson October 10, 1916, on certain members of 
the Faculty whom he disliked. 

For the use of those sitting around the table were provided walnut 
arm-chairs, upholstered in red leather. 


Bronze tablets—East and North Sides: 


The Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History 
Center 


The Texas State 
Historical Association 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


Texas Collection item in the July Quarterly with reference 
to chewing gum. Association member Edward Galm of 
San Antonio has sent the following letter to the Association office: 


AQ NUMBER of Association members have been interested in the 


I wrote you previously quoting columnist E. V. Durling on the 
question of Santa Anna and chicle chewing gum. Since Mr. Durling 
mentioned a Thomas Adams I decided to write the American Chicle 
Company, 30-30 Thompson Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York, 
which puts out Adams brand chewing gum. In reply I received a 7 
page mimeographed pamphlet about the introduction, manufacture 
and uses of chewing gum. The pamphlet, called “Facts About Chew- 
ing Gum,” contains one paragraph you might find of interest. Quote: 

“In 1869, Santa Ana [sic] came to Staten Island with a sample of 
chicle, the latex of sapodilla trees that grow wild in the jungles of 
Southern Mexico and Central America. He was anxious to develop 
a market for Mexican produce and hoped to find someone who could 
devise a commercial use for the product. Santa Ana’s first interested 
customer was Thomas Adams, a merchant who owned a small general 
store on Cortlandt Street, New York.” 

They go on to say that Mr. Adams and sons founded the first 
chicle gum company, which, in 1899, was one of the several companies 
consolidated to form the American Chicle Company. The first gum 
sold was in the form of balls and unflavored. A Louisville druggist 
made the first flavored gum. The flavor was licorice and the year 1880. 

Questions like this, posed by the Quarterly, intrigue me very much. 
I enjoy reading them and searching for the answer, sometimes finding 
it, more often than not in some later issues of the Quarterly. 


David Donoghue of Fort Worth has presented to the Associa- 
tion two items of interest. These were secured from the late Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Walter Allen. 

The first is a manuscript consisting of notes and extracts copied 
from A. M. Hobby, Life and Times of David G. Burnet (Gal- 
veston, 1871), and the other is a photostat copy of the private 
book and diary of Samuel L. Gouverneur during the Mexican 
War. 
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Homer Stephen, of Stephenville, spoke to the Pottawatomie 
County Historical Society at Shawnee, Oklahoma, on October 
21, 1955. 

ww 

Lee McGiffin, goo Davis Drive, Arlington, Texas, would like 
to know approximate answers to the following questions: What 
was the price of a town lot, farm house, saddle horse, and covered 
wagon in a typical Texas Brazos River bottom town in 1835? 
What was the steamboat fare from San Felipe to Galveston, and 
passage fare by boat from New Orleans to Virginia? In 1840 how 
much land did a Texas Ranger receive for a year’s service? An- 
swers should be sent directly to the inquirer. 
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Association member A. C. Burnett, 3700 Montrose Boulevard, 
Houston 6, Texas, has for some time been interested in ways and 
means for publication of some of the Texas county history theses 
which are available now only in manuscript form. Mr. Burnett 
has suggested that the idea of acquiring financial support for 
such publication be brought to the attention of the Association 
membership. 

Certainly there is a need for a method to permit the publi- 
cation of some of the excellent county histories which can only be 
found in institution libraries. Ideas and suggestions will be wel- 
comed as to the best steps to be undertaken for such a project. 


wow 

Roger N. Conger of Waco has sent to the Association office a 
copy of Bulletin Two of the Heritage Society of Waco. The new 
publication, Old Homes of Waco and the People Who Lived in 
Them, is by Lavonia Jenkins Barnes. The text is edited by Frank 
H. Watt and contains photographs and histories of fourteen 
homes. Persons interested in acquiring this piece of Texana should 
write for copies at Heritage Society of Waco, Waco, Texas. 


David B. ‘Trimble has recently migrated from the Hill Country 
of Texas to the department of history of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn, Alabama, but has sent back to the office a 
rather charming fragment of trail driving days. 
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South Canadian—Oklahoma Division 
Indian Territory 
G. C. Buchanan May 14th — 1882 
Iredell Tex. 
We are camped in about 214 miles of the south canadian river—132 
miles south of Caldwell Kansas — I started from head of Noland in 
Johnson co. Tex. on the goth day of Apr — with 2785 head of cattle 
and now have 2771 — 10 head has died on the trail 3 head give out — 
lost 1 — Sacse’s herd stampeeded gooo head and they [lost] 100 head — 
another herd stampeeded near us last Thursday night 1200 head and 
they only held 100 head our herd has only run off of the bed ground 
once — 

The comanchee Indians are on the trail hunting — they burnt up 
two camps and shot at some of the men but did not hit any of them — 
a lot of cow boys caught 3 of them and hung them and it is supposed 
to be them that are stampeeding the herds I will be home in June — 
I am well — suffer no uneasiness about me —. write to me at Cald- 


well Kansas Your Brother 


J. M. Buchanan 


P. S. I get along fine with the boys — Cox some times takes a little 
too much dish — I have had to round him up 3 times — Lasswell 
likes trail work — M. Buchanan 

wwe 

Association member Dr. James D. Carter, director of research 
for the Grand Lodge of Texas and editor of the Grand Lodge 
Magazine, has compiled a most valuable biographical index for 
Frank W. Johnson's five volume work, A History of Texas and 
Texans (Eugene C. Barker and E. W. Winkler, editors) . Approx- 
imately fifteen hundred names are listed in Dr. Carter's index, 
and students of Texas history and other interested persons will 
welcome the new compilation which has been needed for a 
number of years. 

Dr. Carter has presented a carbon copy of his index to the 
Association so that members of the staff doing research can have 
it readily available. Association members doing research in the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center are invited to use the 
Association’s copy of Dr. Carter’s index. 
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The “Texas Collection” section of the Quarterly will carry 
from time to time photographs of the past presidents of the 
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HARBERT DAVENPORT 
President of The Texas State Historical Association, 1939-1942 
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L. W. KEMP 
President of The Texas State Historical Association, 1942-1946 
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PAT IRELAND NIXON 
President of The Texas State Historical Association, 1946-1949 
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HERBERT GAMBRELL 
President of The Texas State Historical Association, 1951-1953 
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Texas State Historical Association. When all the past presidents 
of the Association have been pictured in the Quarterly, an im- 
portant part of the history of the Association will have been 
preserved. This issue of the Quarterly carries photographs of 
Harbert Davenport, L. W. Kemp, Pat Ireland Nixon, and Her- 
bert Gambrell. 

Harbert Davenport, Association president from 1939 to 1942, 
is a well known attorney of Brownsville. His particular interests 
in Texas history include early Spanish expeditions, personnel 
of the Goliad campaign, and the history of the lower Rio Grande 
area. Quarterly articles written by Judge Davenport include 
“The First Europeans in Texas,” XII, “Expedition of Panfilo de 
Narvaez,” XXVII-XXVIII, “Captain Jesus Cuellar,” XXX, “The 
Men of Goliad,” XLIII, “Notes on Early Steamboating on the 
Rio Grande,” XLIX, “Geographic Notes on Spanish Texas: FE] 
Orcoquisac and Los Horconsitos,” L, and “General José Maria 
Jesus Carabajal,” LV. 

From 1942 to 1946 L. W. Kemp served as president of the 
Association. For a number of years also he has been identified 
with the preservation of Texas history through his work with the 
San Jacinto Museum of History, the Sons of the Republic of 
Texas, and as chairman of the Historical Board of the Commis- 
sion for Texas Centennial Celebrations (1935-1938) . Lou Kemp’s 
published works have included The Heroes of San Jacinto (1932) , 
Monuments Erected by the State of Texas to Commemorate the 
Centenary of Texas Independence (1938) , and the Signers of the 
Texas Declaration of Independence (1944) . 

Dr. Pat Ireland Nixon served as president of the Association 
from 1946 to 1949. Prior to this service he had been a founder 
and early president of the San Antonio Historical Association. 
Dr. Nixon’s writings in the Quarterly have included “Liotot and 
Jalot, Two French Surgeons of Early Texas,’ XLIII, and “Judge 
Alfred W. Arrington, Judge William H. Rhodes, and the Case 
of Summerfield,” LV. His other published works include A Cen- 
tury of Medicine in Texas: The Story of Medicine in Bexar 
County, Texas (1936), The Medical Story of Early Texas, 1528- 
1853 (1946), and A History of the Texas Medical Association, 
1853-1953 (1953) - 

Herbert P. Gambrell was the Association’s president from 1951 
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to 1953. Like Lou Kemp, Dr. Gambrell has long been identified 
with the preservation and promotion of the history of Texas, 
having served as the history director of the Texas Centennial 
Exposition in 1935 and 1936, and for the Greater Texas and Pan- 
American Exposition in 1937. He is secretary of the Philosophical 
Society of Texas. He was a member of the Texas Centennial of 
Statehood in 1945 and is the director of the Dallas Historicai 
Society domiciled in the Hall of State. Dr. Gambrell’s works in- 
clude A Social and Political History of Texas (1932), Mirabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar, Troubadour and Crusader (1934), Anson 
Jones, the Last President of Texas (1948), and Texas, Yesterday 
and Today (1949). 
OW 

During the month of September, 1955, several East Texas coun- 
ties held celebrations to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the oil discovery made in Rusk County by C. M. (Dad) 
Joiner. Wayne Gard in an article, “Etex Oil Discovery 25th An- 
niversary,” the Dallas Morning News, September 5, 1955, writes 
of the events leading to the great discovery. 

Although the Joiner discovery is only a quarter of a century 
old, there is considerable controversy on the date Joiner brought 
in his well. Gard observes that Carl Coke Rister in his Oil! Titan 
of the Southwest has the discovery in October and also mistakenly 
says that the Dallas News put the report of it on its sports page. 
Gard writes: ‘The story was on the first page of the first section 
on September 6, 1930.” 

In October, 1955, the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
issued a new telephone directory for Seguin. This is of particular 
interest since the cover contains a drawing of the Los Nogales 
Museum, recently restored by the Seguin Conservation Society. 
The following information about Los Nogales is given in the 
directory: 

A station on the Old Spanish Trail (1765), Juan N. Seguin Post- 
office (1825), and Old Pioneer Home (1840), was restored by the 
Seguin Conservation Society in 1953. 

Little is known of the actual date of construction of Los Nogales, 


but its known history dates to 1822. It is constructed of handmade 
bricks, baked in the sun, similar to those made by the Indians of 
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Texas as taught by the priest-artisans in the Mission Period of 16go0- 
1800. The building may possibly be the only one in existence, con- 
taining bricks of this type. It is located on River Street, at East 
Live Oak, on the route of the Old Spanish Trail. 

W. Earl Brown, head of the social science department at 
Abilene Christian College, has announced that Boyd C. Shafer, 
executive secretary of the American Historical Association and 
editor of the American Historical Review, will speak at a sympo- 
sium at the college on May 4, 1956. Dr. Shafer will speak on 
‘Social Sciences in the Modern World,” and an invitation has 
been extended to interested Texas historians. The meeting is 
being held in connection with the fiftieth anniversary year of 


the college. 
OW 

Under the inspiring leadership of Dr. Donald Jeppersen of 
Brenham the Texas Independence Day Organization (TIDO) 
has been successfully launched. The concern of the organization 
will be for Washington-on-the-Brazos, “the birthplace of Texas.” 

The organization has invited the assistance of all interested 
persons in the carrying out of the following plans: 


We plan to build a tall monument, whose beacon can be seen for 
one hundred miles. It is planned to build an elevator which could 
be profitable and help pay expenses of the park. The elevator at the 
San Jacinto monument takes in around $35,000 annually. 

The museum, at the base, will have a place for selling souvenirs, 
post cards, cold drinks, candies, etc., and could probably pay its ex- 
penses. 

We want to restore the Anson Jones home in a manner fitting its 
importance to Texas history. Some of Jones’ descendants have some 
of the original furniture and have said they would be glad to give it 
to the park if they could feel that it would be properly safeguarded. 

We are now raising the $10,000 needed to conduct a state-wide 
campaign. The money you give will be multiplied many times. We 
plan to raise at least $1,000,000. 

Few can equal ‘Texans in the love of their state and its history. 
We know that we will be successful in our plans to make Washington- 
on-the-Brazos a place that all Texans will visit with pride! 


The following persons are serving as officers and directors: 


Donald Jeppersen, Brenham, President 
Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, University of Texas, Austin, 
Vice-President 
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Mrs. Walter M. Burress, Tyler, Assistant to the 
President 

Mr. Garland Adair, Austin, Curator, Texas 
Memorial Museum, Historian for life 

Dr. Seymour V. Connor, Texas Tech College, Lubbock, 
Archivist for life 

Tom S. Whitehead, Brenham, Executive Director 

Albert E. Voelkel, Brenham, Secretary, Treasurer 

Hulon C. Hall, Navasota 

Eugene Martin, Brenham 

Reese B. Lockett, Mayor of Brenham 


Assisting the above persons as a board of advisors are: 
Governor Allan Shivers George Carmack 


Honorary Chairman Editor, Houston Press 
H. J. (Jack) Porter Lyndon B. Johnson 

Houston United States Senator 
E. M. (Ted) Dealey Price Daniel 

Publisher, Dallas News United States Senator 
W. P. Hobby Mrs. Price Daniel 

Publisher, Houston Post Homer Thornberry 

Congressman, 


Tenth District 
(Others to be added) 


This is a project in which Texans, ‘Texas institutions, and the 
Texas legislature may well take a hearty and patriotic interest. 


ww 
On November 5, 1955, the South Texas Historical Association 
held its regular meeting in the Princess Louise Hotel, Corpus 
Christi. Mr. Phillip G. Young, County Engineer of Refugio 
County, read an informative short paper on “The Progress of 
Mapping in Texas’ and displayed photostatic reproductions of 
various historic maps of the area. Mr. D. E. Kilgore and Dr. W. 
E. Chandler also participated in the program. President J. Mere- 
dith ‘Tatton also announced that A & I College, Kingsville, would 
henceforth accept permanent custody of the general archives of 
the South Texas Association. Copies of papers presented will be 
filed at Kingsville and also with the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center at Austin. 

w 
The San Antonio Conservation Society (Mrs. O’Neil Ford, 
president) has issued a worthwhile and instructive Year Book, 
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1955-1956. The Society maintains an active membership in the 
Association. Such procedure is highly advisable for every conser- 
vation society, garden club, or civic group in Texas; the Quarterly 
could add to all such programs. 
Frances M. Aschbacher has recently published Seventy Years 
in His Kingdom, a concise history of the Westminster Presbyte- 
rian Church in San Antonio. The Church was the first English 
speaking Protestant church to be established on the south side 
of San Antonio. 
ww 
A splendid example of church history has been done by Mrs. 
George B. McCrary on the history of the Elgin Methodist Church 
titled Golden Anniversary, 1905-1955. The work was written to 
commemorate the golden anniversary of the church. Mrs. McCrary 
included a valuable appendix of persons connected with the 
church. The work contains maps and valuable historical pictures. 
As a guide in her writing Mrs. McCrary used Association publi- 
cation of a history of The Presbyterian Church in Jefferson, by 
J. A. R. Moseley. 
W. H. B. Jones of Galveston has sent to the Association office 
valuable materials pertaining to the history of the great Galveston 
Flood in September, 1900. Two copies of the Galveston Daily 
News for September 23, 1900, and January 1, 1901, have much 
information on the Texas tragedy. Also sent was a pamphlet, The 
Story of Galveston, edited by Shirley Everton Johnson which is 
an illustrated history of the disaster. 
wow 
Interest continues to mount with the approaching Centennial 
of the Butterfield Overland Mail. Frank D. Reeve, editor of the 
New Mexico Historical Review, reports that the following ar- 
ticles will appear in the Review in April, 1957: 
Oscar Winther, “Butterfield Overland Stage” 
William S. Wallace, ‘“‘Stagecoaching in Territorial New Mexico” 
William S. Greever, “Railroad Transportation in the Southwest” 
Max L. Moorhead, “Southwestern Transportation—Pre-1846” 
A. B. Bender, “Military Transportation in the Southwest— 
Post-1846” 
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The Dallas Morning News on August 30, 1955, carried the fol- 
lowing item on the Butterfield Overland Mail written by Wayne 
Gard, fellow of the Association and Dallas News staff writer: 


BUTTERFIELD TRAIL CENTENNIAL NEARS 


Across a wide stretch of Texas, folks who live along the route of 
the historical Butterfield Trail are getting ready to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of that famous stagecoach road. The act of Congress that set 
up the Butterfield Overland Mail became effective March 3, 1857, 
but the first stages didn’t roll across it until September, 1858. 

More than a decade before the first transcontinental rail line was 
completed, the Butterfield Trail carried letters over the 2,650 
miles from St. Louis to San Francisco. It was the longest mail route 
in the country that depended on vehicles drawn by horses or mules. 
An eastern spur from Memphis joined the main trail at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 

The stage line entered ‘Texas by crossing the Red River at Colbert's 
Ferry, below Preston. After touching at Sherman, it pointed south- 
west to Gainesville and Jacksboro and on through a barren wilder- 
ness to the Pecos River and E] Paso. Denton and Decatur residents, 
after improving their roads and bridges, were put on a relocated 
route in March, 1861; but then war was about to end use of the trail. 

John Butterfield, who obtained the $600,000 a year mail contract, 
was a New Yorker and an old hand at operating stage lines. Starting 
as a stagecoach driver at 19, he had risen rapidly. He had been Mayor 
of Utica and one of the organizers of the American Express Company 
and a telegraph company. 

Before the service could start, Butterfield’s company had to survey 
the long route, improve roads, locate fords and ferries, build stations 
and dig wells. It bought more than 1,800 horses and mules and 250 
or more stagecoaches, plus special mail wagons, freight wagons and 
tank wagons. Its drivers, station keepers and other employees had to 
be expert marksmen. 

Butterfield told his drivers, “Remember, boys, nothing on God’s 
earth must stop the United States mail!” And nothing did. The driv- 
ers had to ford or ferry across flooded streams, to make repairs in 
desert country and to be prepared for highwaymen and horse thieves. 
Always they had to keep a sharp lookout for Comanches and other 
Indians. 

On the first coach to head west over the new trail was Waterman L. 
Ormsby, a correspondent of the New York Herald. He described 
Sherman as “‘a pleasant little village of 600 inhabitants, noted for its 
enterprising citizens. As soon as we drove up, our teams were un- 
hitched and new ones put in their places.” 

From there, wrote Ormsby, “our course lay across a rolling prairie, 
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covered with fine grass, but with no trees and scarcely a shrub for 18 
miles.”” He designated Gainesville as ‘another flourishing little town.” 
Soon after leaving there, he noted, “we strike the Lower Cross ‘Tim- 
bers, through which the new road runs for 20 miles.” 

The centennial celebration is being sparked by a committee of the 
American Association for State and Local History. The chairman is 
Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, professor of history at the University of ‘Texas 
and director of the Texas State Historical Association. Cities on and 
near the route already are starting plans for special observances. 


A number of Texas newspapers containing much history have 
been published recently. The Sanderson Times, on July 15, 1955, 
issued a special historical edition to commemorate the 50th anni- 
versary of the creation of Terrell County. On July 18 the Mona- 
hans News published a 75th anniversary edition, and on August 
26 the Lexington Enterprise published a golden anniversary issue. 
All the newspapers contain much valuable county and _ local 
history. 
The Association has received a copy of an article, “John William 
Mallet: Scholar-Teacher-Scientist,” written by Emmett B. Car- 
michael of the University of Alabama. This article, which was 
published in The Scalpel, XXV, No. 2, Winter, 1955, is a bio- 
graphical sketch of the distinguished scientist who served as chair- 
man of the faculty of the University of Texas during its first 
session, 1883-1884. 
wow OW 
Readers of the Quarterly who commented favorably on J. Fred 
Rippy’s article, “British Investments in Texas Lands and Live- 
stock,” which appeared in the January, 1955, issue, will be espe- 
cially interested in the current number of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. In the September, 1955, issue of that publica- 
tion appears “British Investments and American Legislative 
Restrictions in the Trans-Mississippi West, 1880-1900,” an article 
by Roger V. Clements, who is the executive liaison officer of the 
Manchester Joint Research Council of Manchester, England. 
These articles by Rippy and Clements are in a large sense com- 
panion pieces, with variations, of course. Whereas the statement 
that appeared earlier in the Quarterly was focused directly upon 
Texas, Clements examines the same subject on a considerably 
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wider stage, with particular emphasis on the American reaction 
to British financial infiltration of the late nineteenth century 
as it was reflected in legislative activity on both the state and 
national levels. Of primary interest to Association members, per- 
haps, is the manner in which Clements places Texas in the over-all 
picture, not as a unique phenomenon but as one plane in a multi- 
faceted development that was intimately interrelated with the 
general seething unrest that characterized the agrarian West dur- 
ing the last decades of the nineteenth century. 


Myra K. Slover, a new member of the Association of Liberty, 
Texas, has been named history chairman for the forthcoming 
Liberty Bicentennial Celebration of April 18-21, 1956. Mrs. Slover 
has been for some time a devoted collector of Texana and comes 
to her new assignment with a rich background of experiences. 

An account of the plans for the Liberty Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion appeared in the Houston Post on February 5, 1956: 


LIBERTY—The residents of this Southwest Texas community 
believe that when a Texas town reaches the ripe old age of 200 
years it deserves a “Texas-size” birthday party. 

Liberty, which observes the gooth year of its founding this spring, 
will have just such a celebration. Officials of the Liberty Bicenten- 
nial celebration April 18-21 say portions of the show will eclipse 
even the state’s centennial celebration in 1936. 

A brilliant series of cavalcades, parades, carnivals, banquets, and 
dances will mark the four-day event. 

High ranking state officials and nationally-known religious leaders 
will speak. Four groups of trail riders will converge on the city from 
the north, south, east and west and camp on the courthouse square 
during the celebration. 

The bicentennial will open on a religious note with outstanding 
speakers from the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths addressing 
visitors. 

Dr. W. R. White, president of Baylor University, Dr. Willis Tate, 
president of Southern Methodist University, Bishop Clinton S$. Quin 
of the Houston Episcopal Diocese, Catholic Bishop W. J. Nold, and 
Hyman J. Schatchel, representing the Jewish faith, will share the 
speaker’s platform. 

Heading the list of government dignitaries will be Governor Allan 
Shivers and U. S. Senators Lyndon Johnson and Price Daniel. 

Entertainer Ed Sullivan will team with Jan Garber and his orches- 
tra to present part of the bicentennial show. A troupe of Grand 
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Ole Opry stars led by Roy Acuff and his Smoky Mountain Boys will 
add to the festivities. 

Two hundred Liberty residents will appear in a cavalcade depict- 
ing the history of Liberty from its founding in 1756 to the present. 

An original script for the cavalcade, which will be presented at 
the Liberty High School football stadium, has been prepared by 
Miss Adeline Salter of Beaumont. Miss Salter is a former director of 
the Neches River Festival. 

Among the four wagon trains to journey here for the bicentennial 
celebration will be the Salt Grass Trail Riders and Big Thicket 
Trek Riders. 

Bill Daniel, director general of the bicentennial, says other colorful 
features of the festival will be provided by a group of beauties 
representing surrounding communities and several collegs bands 
including the 240-piece A & M College band, the Ross Volunteers, 
the 100-piece Baylor University band, and the Lamar ‘Tech, Sam 
Houston State, Stephen F. Austin, and Prairie View A & M College 
bands. 

ww 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mr. R. B. Kerbow Mrs. Nobie W. Ewell 


1000 Piney Point 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Mack Adams 
1000 Piney Point 
Houston 24, Texas 


Mrs. Elsie Belle Lindsay 
ig21 Glasridge 
Houston 24, Texas 


Mrs. Lucy M. McAnally 
1829 Bingle Road 
Houston 24, Texas 


Little Cypress School Library 
Mrs. Floyd K. Wright, Librarian 
Route No. 2, Box 199 

Orange, Texas 


Mr. Frank E. Tritico 
2740 Amherst 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Robert Eikel 
ig10 Commerce Bldg. 
Houston 2, Texas 


Mr. Berry Holland 
405 Grace Avenue 
West Plains, Missouri 


Little Cypress School 
Orange, Texas 


Mr. Henry F. Dobyns 
Route 4, Box 528 
Tucson, Arizona 


Mr. Eugene L. Price, Editor, Beacon 
The Ohio Oil Company 

539 South Main Street 

Findlay, Ohio 


Robstown Independent School District 
Robstown, Texas 


Mr. Jack Scott 
Cross Plains, Texas 


Miss Stella Traweek 
Waggoner Hall 405, University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. John H. Hunter 
1314 West St. Charles 
Brownsville, Texas 


Mr. J. Norman Heard 
1130 South gth St. 
Edinburg, Texas 
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Mr. N. Harold Munn 
2604 33rd Street 
Lubbock, ‘Texas 


Mr. Eugene O. Porter 
Texas Western College 
El Paso, Texas 


Mrs. Antoinette D. Reading 
1704 Marilyn 
Rosenberg, Texas 


Mr. Michael Faklis 
165 Jefferson St. 
Campbell, Ohio 


Southwest Collection 

Tech Museum, Room 108 
‘Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


The Library 

South Park High School 
4500 Highland Avenue 
Beaumont, Texas 


Miss Juanita O. Webb 
2006 Elmen St. 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. J. Harvey Suttles 
3978 Del Monte Drive 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Cleburne LaGrone 
Carthage, Texas 


Erwin W. Smith, Jr. 
1719 Upperline 
New Orleans 15, La. 


Mrs. Mayo Hobbs 
1114 West Ills. St. 
Dallas 26, Texas 


Dr. Joe B. Wilson 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Mr. Dan Morrow 

420 West Nettie Street 
Kingsville, ‘Texas 

Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Barnes 


Box 1327 
Bay City, Texas 


Mr. Billie Barrett Black 
646 Avant Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles K. Bruhl 
6039 Glencove 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Dallas Scarborough 
Box 608 
Abilene, Texas 


Mr. Burnis Tucker 
Box 58 
Joshua, Texas 


Mrs. Una Marie Gilbert 
2103 Brown 

Wichita Falls, Texas 
Mr. Ralph Schilthuis 
3747 Purdue 

Houston, Texas 


Mr. Frank E. Lewis 
666 Pennsylvania 
Denver 3, Colorado 


Mr. E. B. Picton 
120 Dryden Place 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Mr. Dixon H. Cain 
3911 Willowick Drive 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. William R. Haynes 
5544 Bordley 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Everett L. Looney 
Driskill Hotel 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. C. B. Hinton 
Hinton on Old River 
Channelview, Texas 


Mr. H. P. Mitchell 
Box No. 2025 
Tyler, Texas 


Mr. Edmund Pendleton Cranz 
go8 Ridgewood Road 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Farmersville High School Library 


Farmersville, ‘Texas 


Sam Rayburn Library 
Bonham, ‘Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Weldon Groves 
Hamilton, Texas 
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Mr. and Mrs. Roy C. Stephens 
3133 Stadium Drive 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mrs. W. A. Scott 
804 Sowers Road 
Irving, Texas 


Mrs. Lonnie McCane 
Route 2 
Columbus, Texas 


Mrs. Roscoe L. Perry 
107 West Kerr Avenue 
Lufkin, ‘Texas 


Panhandle State Bank of Borger (Patron) 
Borger, Texas 


Mr. J. Earl Rudder, Commissioner 
General Land Office of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Wright Morrow 
goz8 South MacGregor Way 
Houston 4, Texas 


Cross Plains High School Library 
Cross Plains, Texas 


Mr. Floyd S. Lear 
211 Anderson Hall 
The Rice Institute 
Houston 1, Texas 


Mrs. Ford Eleanor Barry 
5143 Enyart Street 
Houston 21, Texas 


Mrs. J. B. Fowler 
Sugarland, Texas 


Mr. Andrew J. Johnson, III 
Schreiner Institute 
Kerrville, Texas 


Biblioteca Central Depto. De 
Adquisiciones 

U.N.A.M. Ciudad Universitaria 

Mexico 20, D.F., Mexico 


Instituto Mexico-Norteamericano 
Hamburgo 115 
Mexico 6, D.F., Mexico 


Mrs. Ann S. Adkins 
40 West Broad Oaks 
Houston 19, Texas 
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C. F. Brewer High School Library 
White Settlement Public Schools 
1000 So. Cherry Lane 

Fort Worth 8, Texas 


Mr. George Wolfskill 
Arlington State College 
Arlington, Texas 


Mrs. Doris Williams 
Florence Hill School 
Route 2 

Grand Prairie, Texas 


Mrs. Pearl Underwood 
Florence Hill School 
Route 2 

Grand Prairie, Texas 


Mr. Earl W. Fornell 

Dept. of History & Political Science 
The Rice Institute 

Houston, Texas 


Mr. John T. Duncan 
History Dept. 

Texas A. & M. College 
College Station, Texas 


Mr. C. B. Ransom 
3219 Castlewood 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Kathryn Z. Ankerson 
317 Ira Avenue 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


Dr. Stanley Siegel 
3748 Southmore 
Houston, Texas 


Capt. Jack B. Williams 
204 25th NE 
Paris, ‘Texas 


Mr. John Morgan Broaddus, Jr. 
‘Texas Western College 
El Paso, Texas 


Mrs. Wilma O. Fanning 
508 Ave. E 
Victoria, Texas 


Joan Curlee 
601 N. Grove Street 
Marshall, ‘Texas 


Mr. C. A. Welborn 
2134 Culbertson 
Paris, Texas 
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Mr. David M. Welborn Ralph E. Thayer, S. M. 
2600 Rio Grande St. Mary’s University 
Austin, Texas San Antonio 1, Texas 
Mr. Warren P. Kohis Lt. Col. Armin F. Puck 


2218 West Mistletoe 


22 Liggett Avenue 
San Antonio 1, Texas 88 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
Dade Sparks 


Box 3808, TSCW Station Mrs. L, P. Atmar 
Denton, Texas Groveton, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Lone-Star Land: Twentieth Century Texas in Perspective. By 
Frank Goodwyn. New York (Alfred A. Knopf), 1955. Pp. 
xiii+352. Photographic illustrations, maps, and index. $5.00. 


This book would have made more sense if it had been called 
Frank Goodwyn’s Texas. For that title anybody can find room and 
reasons. Frank Goodwyn is more of a Texan than most Texans, 
professional or amateur, and he writes better than most Texas 
writers. So any number of people—including what he calls “‘out- 
landers’’—will be glad to make a conducted tour through the 
impressions, memories, opinions, prejudices, and miscellaneous 
gleanings from much living, travel, reading, talk, and specula- 
tion in, around, and about Texas. Behind this volume lies up- 
growing in Texas—birth and boyhood, formal education, begin- 
nings of a teaching career, and three good books, Life on the 
King Ranch, The Magic of Limping John, and The Devil in 
Texas. With this equipment, with half a decade of university work 
outside Texas to improve perspective, and a season of research on 
the ground for this job, Frank Goodwyn’s Texas ought to be 
enough for any reader. The designer of the book’s case must have 
known what was to be inside, because he got the cover’s silhouette 
map of Texas branded with a nondescript piece of headwear 
and FG. FG means, to labor the point a little, Frank Goodwyn. 
As for any “‘perspective’’ the book reveals, that carries the same 
deep, clear brand. 

The preface to this volume says—and promises—mouthfuls like 
“Exclusivistic specialization hence becomes abortive, and the best 
of specialists are those who know all fields but choose to empha- 
size a simple aspect of human experience,” and ‘‘Selectivity is 
necessarily high, and details are eschewed except those which de- 
lineate the essential peculiarities of the chosen area.” Such writ- 
ing (and further promises that the book “embraces the geology, 
geography, anthropology, sociology, psychology, history, econom- 
ics, and culture of Texas’) will either dazzle the ordinary reader 
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or knock him cold. Fortunately, readers can ignore such prefaces 
and get on with the book. 

With the first chapter Goodwyn launches an unusual (one is 
tempted to say a unique) interpretation of Texas mixtures, land 
and people, weather and ways, plans and accidents, animals and 
architecture. Through sections named after more than four winds 
(“peppery,” “strong,” “bleak,” “stern”) the author has indeed 
“embraced” all those social sciences. The book’s embrace, how- 
ever, is very like that of Walt Whitman, and the verbal tone a 
kind of half-polite (never really barbaric) yawp similar to Whit- 
man’s. Echoes of the Whitman yawp will linger with all readers 
who are not impressed by Goodwyn’s repeated emphasis on re- 
search method, accuracy, and other virtues of the academic study. 
The truth is, that like many good travel pieces, reminiscences, 
sports stories, political accounts, and popular geographic pieces, 
this book is in large part a nervous, prose-poetic monologue. 

If one does not worry too much about the perspective adver- 
tised in the title, several of Goodwyn’s interpretative qualities 
stand out. He is vividly aware of the Texas scene (and he has 
enforced his descriptive ability with excellent photographs and 
maps) . He is genuinely sympathetic with the less comely and less 
affluent side of the state, but he sweeps that hat wide to its 
bounteousness and beauty and billions. He writes recent history 
with more confidence than a whole poker-game of foreign cor- 
respondents. He makes intelligible a good deal that most aca- 
demic writers succeed only in making dull. He is, for a great 
deal of the work, the Rich Man’s John Gunther. 

That is enough for one writer. The book’s limitations may be 
excused, but they cannot be ignored. Goodwyn fills his pages 
with personal likes and dislikes. He does not bring his book up 
to date (his research method was content with 1952 data in a 
1955 book). In the area where a college professor might be ex- 
pected to be both knowledgeable and sophisticated—higher edu- 
cation—he is either naive or deliberately provocative. In the latter 
part of the book (ironically called ““The Heart of Texas,” and 
devoted to sections titled “Big Money,” “Big Brains,” and ‘‘Lone 
Star in the Ascendancy’’) his method and his account go to pieces. 
His comment on the arts, except the art of writing, is feeble. 
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Perhaps the most astonishing blind spot in the book appears in 
his interpretation of religion (which he bases on various mani- 
festations of rugged and rustic piety without the slightest acknowl- 
edgment of any of the great new religious movements and activ- 
ities of twentieth-century Texas) . 

There are two fine possibilities suggested in Lone-Star Land. 
One is that Frank Goodwyn, having tried this capacious frame 
will one day fill it with the kind of insight and writing which 
characterized his earlier work. The other is that later writers, 
encouraged by the way in which Goodwyn whoops and hollers 
through his subject, will get out from behind their safe little 
academic entrenchments and go rollicking around with FG. What 
matter if 1965 prove all their “perspectives” cock-cyed? It is time 
more such writers held the steel glass up to Texas. 


Harry H. Ransom 
The University of Texas 


The American Cowboy: The Myth and the Reality. By Joe B. 
Frantz and Julian Ernest Choate, Jr. Norman (University 
of Oklahoma Press), 1955. Pp. ix+232. Preface, notes, bib- 
liography, index. $3.75. 

In America’s history and folklore, the swashbuckling cowboy 
has cut a wide swath. His horsemanship and his skill with the 
lariat and the six-gun have made him the hero of almost every 
youngster. Some who have exploited this interest on the movie 
and television screens, on the radio, and in the comic strips have 
become multimillionaires. Meanwhile, fifty-four million adults 
have read Zane Grey’s novels. 

Yet, until this book appeared, little had been done to evalue 
the frontier cowpuncher as either a figure in the taming of the 
West or as a folk hero. Here Joe B. Frantz of the University of 
Texas and Julian Ernest Choate, Jr., of Lipscomb College draw 
a line between fact and myth. They reveal the cowboy both as 
he was and as he has been distorted in the legends and fiction of 
hero worship. 

The authors show that, on the fringe of advancing settlement, 
at the meeting point between savagery and established order, the 
cowboy played a civilizing role. He did more than to spread the 
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cattle industry across vast ranges from which the buffalo had just 
been swept away. He was an explorer, a pathfinder, a builder of 
empire. 

Even without the embroidery of legend, the authors note, the 
cowboy was an admirable figure. He was a superb horseman, 
skilled in the arts of his work, and capable of great endurance. 
His tasks on the range and on the trail often brought excitement 
and danger. He engaged at times in range wars against fencers, 
nesters, and sheepmen. Finally he adapted his ways to a changing 
order that only faintly resembles that of the open range. 

To this figure, heroic enough in real life, writers of Western 
stories and scenarios have added an overlay of myths. They have 
made the cow hand a miraculous marksman, an embodiment of 
courage, a terror to redskins, and a rescuer of virtuous women. 
They have given him a foil in the frontier bad man—often a cow- 
boy who has gone wrong because of some injustice but who re- 
tains the virtues of a Robin Hood. 

Perhaps the most valuable service of Frantz and Choate in their 
book is to round up the literature on the cowboy. They show 
that the fiction is not limited to gunsmoke melodramas but 
includes a number of memorable novels, particularly The Log of 
a Cowboy by Andy Adams. They point out that the nonfiction 
works embrace not only The Longhorns by J. Frank Dobie, and 
We Pointed Them North by E. C. (Teddy Blue) Abbott, but 
many other works of historical value. 

Noteworthy among the merits of The American Cowboy are its 
illustrations, which make use of sixteen outstanding photographs 
by the late Erwin E. Smith, who pictured typical range scenes 
half a century ago. For those tired of the Hollywood or drugstore 
cowboy, this book is a welcome tonic. It brings to life a saddle- 
sore puncher more real than the mythical one and more satisfy- 
ing to those who have progressed beyond adolescence. 

The authors foresee no diminution in the popularity of their 
hero. “Clad in boots and chaps, armed with his six-shooter, and 
stone broke, the Western cowboy rides gloriously on, riding not 
into the limbo of the past but apparently, more vigorous than 
ever, into the long future. The range rider is a myth, but he is 
a myth possessing a living and present reality in the American 
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Texas in the Confederacy. By Harry McCorry Henderson. San 
Antonio (The Naylor Company) , 1955. Pp. xvi4+-166. Index. 


$3.00. 


The author of Texas in the Confederacy has attempted the 
Herculean task of recording each of the Civil War campaigns, 
engagements, or skirmishes in which Texas troops participated 
ranging from campaigns led by such famed personalities as Terry, 
Sibley, Walker, Hood, Waul, et al., to the little known ones who 
were company commanders. Along with a listing of the divisions, 
battalions, regiments, and companies of Texas infantry, artillery, 
and cavalry the author describes in some detail the activities of 
the men led by Hood, Sibley, Ross, Green, and Grandbury, as 
well as the contributions made by Walker’s Division and Debray’s 
Regiment. 

The casual reader may find the book a trifle dull as more than 
one-half of its one hundred and sixty-six pages is simply a listing of 
fighting organizations and their leaders. The book may fall short 
of being an absorbing account of the Civil War, but it is a 
veritable mine of information about Texas troops, when, where, 
and how they fought. It is made amply clear that wherever the 
Texan troops fought they fought well. Sometimes one almost 
concludes that the Texans just about had the war won when Gen- 
eral Lee broke up their plans by surrendering. 

Considerable carelessness is observable throughout the book, 
some on the part of the author, more on the part of the printer. 
A few annoying errors are the use of ‘“‘accomplisred” for accom- 
plished; “drew” for draw; “Lewis” for Louis (Wigfall) ; ““McClen- 
nan” for McClellan; “Jeruslem” for Jerusalem; ‘““Chuckamauga’”’ 
for Chickamauga; ‘“‘soliders’ for soldiers; “F. N.” for T. N. 
(Waul) ; “Kirby-Smith” for E. Kirby Smith; “No” for Not (in 
Tale of Men Who Knew Not Fear) ; “Atachafalaya’” for Atchafa- 
laya; “Nibletts” for Niblett; ‘““Mansas” for Manassas; “Herbert” 
for Hebert and “Johnson” for Johnston. The author cited pages 
682-694 in a book which contains only 105 pages. The index refers 
to Debray, Ector, Bagby, Gano, Grandbury, Greer, Hardeman, 
et al., as colonels. Each was a brigadier-general. 

The most serious defect of the book is revealed in the sources 
cited, the most frequent citation being from J. B. Polly, A Sol- 
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dier’s Letters to Charming Nellie. The one hundred and thirty 
volumes of The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, which 
deal with affairs in Texas, are not referred to either in the foot- 
notes or the bibliography. 

The author has done a prodigious amount of research on a 
prosaic topic and has put together a worthwhile book. The type 
is clear and readable; the dust jacket is attractively done; and 
the book has the usual Naylor quality. 


ELLiotr 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


The Great Plains in Transition. By Carl Frederick Kraenzel. 
Norman (University of Oklahoma Press) , 1955. Pp. 389. $5.00. 


In The Great Plains in Transition, Carl F. Kraenzel has defined 
the Great Plains as the semiarid region located east of the Rocky 
Mountains and west of the ninety-eighth meridian. His book thus 
concerns large portions of Montana, North and South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. The plains of Texas constitute about one-third of 
Kraenzel’s Great Plains region. 

Plains people will find the author to be a sympathetic friend; 
he is sincerely interested in their problems. He does not, how- 
ever, offer easy solutions. Instead, the author says that a funda- 
mental change is required; that Plains people can solve their 
problems only if they change their humid-area ideas and insti- 
tutions, which invaded from the East and were kept without 
change. 

Kraenzel’s work is primarily a sociological treatment of the 
Plains area. The book, however, also contains sections about the 
history, climate, topography, soils, and plant and animal life of 
the Great Plains. These sections enable the reader to understand 
why moisture varies from year to year, and why this fact creates 
special problems for the people of the Plains area. 

After relating ample background information, the author fol- 
lows this plan: (1) he evaluates the success that Plains Indians 
and other inhabiting groups have experienced in adapting them- 
selves to the conditions of semiaridity; (2) he shows that humid- 
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area thinking and ways have failed to realize the area's full poten- 
tial; (3) he reveals how economic control over the area by East- 
ern financial, transportation, communication, and processing 
agencies have hurt the progress and prosperity of Plains people; 
and (4) he proposes a plan of regionalism as the focal means 
of implementing solutions to the area’s problems. 

Kraenzel skillfully discusses what is wrong with the Plains area, 
but he fails to make clear how some of his proposed solutions to 
the area’s problems are to work. Three points, however, are dis- 
cussed below which illustrate the general trend of Kraenzel’s 
thinking about the problems of the Great Plains area. 

First, Kraenzel cogently shows why successful adaptation to the 
Great Plains depends upon the ability of individuals, groups, and 
institutions to achieve mobility, flexibility, and/or adequate re- 
serves in their operations. The presence of one or more of these 
factors can be seen, for example, in the lives of certain plants and 
animals that have successful adapted themselves to the region's 
semiaridity. In contrast, the absence of all of these factors has 
spelled failure to other animals or plants. Unfortunately, humid- 
area ideas do not provide enough flexibility, mobility, or reserves. 
Consequently, humid-area ways—transplanted and forced upc 1 
the Great Plains—have produced drought, dust, and depopulation. 
Such results, Kraenzel says, are really ‘measuring sticks” that in- 
dicate non-adaptation to semiarid conditions. 

Second, Kraenzel declares that the Plains area can no longer 
support the humid-area way of life it now has. Humid-area ways, 
he says, rest upon a base of resources which the Plains do not 
have. Moreover, humid-area institutions assume three conditions 
that are not valid for Plains people. These are: (1) that income 
will be certain and stable; (2) that contracts will be performed 
with stability and certainty; and (3) that future income and costs 
can be predicted accurately. The hazards typical of a semiarid 
land, however, simply do not permit these conditions to occur. 
Hence, such conditions should not be forced upon the people of 
the Great Plains as they are. One result of this error is that the 
Plains region has become a high-risk credit area. 

Plains people pay high interest rates because they are consid- 
ered poor credit risks. Yet Plains people are not more dishonest, 
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less thrifty, nor less dependable than other Americans. They would 
like always to pay their debts, but adverse weather conditions 
can leave them economically helpless without warning. Given 
favorable weather conditions and prices, though, Plains people 
can and do pay their debts. The trouble is that rigid humid-area 
thinking on credit matters does not provide enough flexibility in 
repaying loans. A plan is needed that will correct this—one by 
which borrowers can build reserves during prosperous times for 
future payments. According to Kraenzel, a few United States agri- 
cultural programs of this nature have worked well. Flexibility, 
however, should be the characteristic of all forms of credit used 
by Plains-area residents. 

Third, Kraenzel suggests a plan of administrative regionalism. 
This plan may well be a feasible means by which the problems 
of the Plains region can be ascertained, understood, and solved. 
In this plan national and state governments would remain intact; 
no changes would be necessary in the present federal system of 
government; and state and national constitutional amendments 
are not required, Also, the plan recognizes that some states log- 
ically fall into more than one region, like Texas which fits into the 
Plains region and the South. Kraenzel provides for this situation 
by giving states representation in the government of all the re- 
gions into which they fit. 

Significantly, Kraenzel’s plan does not establish an expensive 
new level of government. The regional governments would be 
simple, each consisting of a Regional Advisory Council only. Each 
state would be represented in the appropriate Regional Councils 
by its two United States Senators and the minority and majority 
leaders of its State Senate. Thus, when a state fits into two re- 
gions, these four persons represent the state in two separate Coun- 
cils. The expenses incurred by the Regional Councils would be 
paid by the national government and the appropriate state legis- 
latures. 

The functions of the Regional Advisory Councils are also 
simple. Each Council, with the help of a large staff, would conduct 
studies, do research, draft plans, and recommend state and _ na- 
tional legislation to benefit the region. To supply each region 
with a potent political force for obtaining useful laws, Kraenzel’s 
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plan depends upon the influence of Regional Council members 
in either the United States Senate or State Senates. 

By this plan, then, Kraenzel hopes to secure the flexibility, mo- 
bility, and reserves that will enable a successful transition on the 


Great Plains. 
Dan FAaRLOow 


Adobe Walls Bride. By John L. McCarty. San Antonio (The 
Naylor Company) , 1955. Pp. xi+-281. Illustrations. $3.50. 


Adobe Walls Bride is the story of a romance of two Virginians 
enacted on the plains of West ‘Texas. Billy Dixon, the hero of the 
story, wandered out into the Southwest when it was an Indian- 
buffalo country. The wildness of the West appealed to his adven- 
turous spirit. As an Indian scout and buffalo hunter he roamed 
the open plains and gave free rein to his love of adventure. After 
the Indians were driven off the Plains, Dixon settled down and 
established bachelor’s quarters on Bent Creek near the site of the 
famous Adobe Walls battle of 1874 in which he took a leading 
part. This camp was later to be his first home. Here he began 
to be transformed from a wandering scout to a home-loving 
citizen. 

Some years later, Olive King, whose family traditions were 
deeply rooted in Virginia soil, found her way to the Texas Pan- 
handle. She became one of the first school teachers in the region 
near the site of the Adobe Walls fight. It was here along the dim 
trails of the Canadian River Valley that these two Virginians met, 
courted, fell in love, married, and established one of the first 
homes in the Texas Panhandle. 

Much of the pioneer work of Billy Dixon had been completed 
while Olive King was yet a smail child living in Montgomery, 
Alabama, with an aunt who was steeped in the customs of the 
home life of the Old South. Dixon had fought in the battles of 
Adobe Walls and Buffalo Wallow in 1874, and had helped to 
select the site for the location of Fort Elliott which was established 
in 1875. Indeed, he was a seasoned veteran of the frontier when 
Olive King arrived in Texas. 

The heroic achievements of Billy Dixon first attracted the at- 
tention and later embraced the affections of Olive King. He was 
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always her hero. After the couple married they established their 
first home at Adobe Walls. They spent several hard, but happy 
years in this isolated frontier home where their first five children 
were born. When other settlers came in, a feud developed between 
the nesters and the cattlemen. The Dixons, caught in the vise 
between the two, sold their small ranch to the Turkey Tracks and 
moved to the old town of Plemons fourteen miles up the river. 
Life was too confining here for Dixon. When No-Man’s Strip in 
Oklahoma was opened for settlement Dixon chose a one hundred 
and sixty acre tract just across the line in Beaver County. Soon 
after the family moved to this claim Dixon died and left Olive 
with a family of seven children. After Dixon’s death Olive be- 
comes the heroine of the story. She spent years of sacrificial work 
in providing for and educating her children. She was now inured 
to the frontier, however, and she faced her difficulties and hard- 
ships with the courage and determination which are characteristic 
of a frontier people. Moreover, from the time of her marriage 
to Billy Dixon, Olive believed that Dixon’s achievements as a 
frontiersman were of sufficient importance to be recorded. There- 
fore, in the midst of her vicissitudes she wrote and published 
The Life of Billy Dixon. She also became interested in the early 
history of the area, and for several years she has been on the staff 
of the Amarillo Globe-News, where her main duty is to record 
historic events of the Texas Panhandle. 

The significance of this story lies in the fact that it is a typical 
story of homes on the frontier. According to the author, “Olive 
was not unlike most of the other women who helped to settle and 
civilize the west ... but in a degree she is representative of all 
the women who left civilization to brave the wilds, then created 
civilization in the wilds. ... The story is not meant as any senti- 
mental display of emotion surrounding two great characters. It 
simply tries to present a fair, unretouched picture of the lives and 
love of a representative couple.” 

John L. McCarty, the author, was for several years editor of 
the Dalhart Texan and later became the editor of the Amarillo 
Globe-News. He has made several valuable contributions to the 
history and lore of the Plains region such as Maverick Town, 
Prairie Nights and Yucca, Wind in the Cottonwoods, and The 
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Enchanted West. In the Golden Anniversary Edition of The 
Amarillo Globe-News (August 14, 1938) McCarty compiled a 
vast amount of historical material relating to the early history of 
the Southwest. 

For many years McCarty has been an avid student of the his- 
tory of the Panhandle-Plains region. He grew up in the soil of 
the Panhandle and has become a part of it. His experience as a 
writer, his knowledge of Plains history, and his intimate associa- 
tion with Olive Dixon in newspaper work have made it possible 
for the author to portray effectively every phase of the life and 
work of this couple from their most intimate family relations to 
their work as active citizens of a pioneer community. 

McCarty’s graphic style, his orderly development of events, and 
his fine sense of time sequence keep the reader aware of the his- 
toric as well as the personal interest in the story. The story is well 
written, although the avowed intention of the author to avoid 
“any sentimental display of emotion” might not be fully achieved. 
The book is annotated and indexed. The bibliography has an 
extensive list of source material relating to the Panhandle-Plains 
region. The book is illustrated by Harold Bugbee, well-known 
Southwestern artist. Several family photographs are also included. 
Much valuable information about the early history of the Texas 
Panhandle is incorporated in The Adobe Walls Bride. 


L. F. SHEFFY 
West Texas State College 


The Wends of Texas. By Anne Blasig. San Antonio (The Naylor 
Company) , 1954. Pp. ix+123. Illustrations, appendix, bib- 
liography, and index. $3.50. 


Mrs. Anne Blasig, a teacher in the San Benito elementary 
school system, has written the centennial history of the only 
Wendish colony established in Texas, or for that matter, in North 
America. Her account is doubly interesting. Not only does it 
trace the history of a little-known group of settlers; it is also a 
study, in microcosm, of the effect of the frontier upon those who 
moved into it. 

The Wends were a remnant of the Slavs who invaded the 
Roman Empire during the sixth century and settled along the 
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Baltic seacoast. Before they developed a complete culture of their 
own, they were conquered by the Germans. Through a process 
of subjugation which offered only extermination as the alterna- 
tive to assimilation, the Wends were Germanized and Christian- 
ized under the Saxon kings. As a result, the Wends never had a 
country of their own; they were, at the time of their migration 
to the United States, a Slavic minority, devoutly Lutheran, who 
were extremely eager to move out of Germany. 

Their motives for leaving were varied. Politically, there existed 
a smouldering desire for national freedom, aggravated by a long- 
standing resentment of German subjugation. Economically, they 
hoped to leave behind the discriminations which forbade their 
becoming skilled laborers and made their wage scale lower than 
that paid to Germans. Their desire for religious freedom was 
supplemented by a feeling of dissatisfaction with their inferior 
position in German society. For these reasons, the Wends met in 
March, 1854, to plan their migration. In addition to writing a 
constitution, they also selected as their leader and pastor Johann 
Kilian—scholar, poet, and musician. In September, 1854, over five 
hundred Wends left Germany for the United States via Hamburg 
and Liverpool. Their voyage to America aboard the English 
sailing vessel Ben Nevis ended on December 16, 1854, when they 
disembarked at Galveston, From this port of entry, they moved 
first to Houston, then overland to Rabb’s Creek in what was then 
Bastrop County. They chose a site which offered three basic neces- 
sities: water and food for survival, and wood for homes, fences, 
and fuel. This settlement, located approximately six miles south 
of present-day Giddings, they named Serbin. 

Mrs. Blasig’s narrative is concerned primarily with the frontier 
phase of the Wendish society in Texas. From the date of original 
settlement until the Civil War, the colony passed through its 
“time of troubles.” As these pioneers labored to establish them- 
selves in their new environment, they were beset by hardships 
which are almost incomprehensible to the modern American. An 
inadequate food supply, frequent visitations of disease, and a 
cruelly capricious nature combined to exact a heavy toll. Yet the 
durable Wends survived and studiously preserved many of their 
old customs and institutions; their religion, their language, their 
social practices. At the same time, the frontier was making its 
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surreptitious inroads into such varied areas as architecture, dress, 
and diet. In the prosperity which accompanied the Civil War, 
the frontier phase of the Wendish settlement came to a close. 

It is, perhaps, altogether fitting that the author placed greatest 
emphasis on the development of the Wendish colony through 
1865, for the Wends of ‘Texas, like most others in this land, were 
profoundly affected by the New America which emerged from 
the ruins of conflict. The coming of the railroad, improved com- 
munications, the auto and super-highway did what the frontier 
had never been able to do, These accoutrements of progress 
scattered the Wends, emasculated their folk customs, and annihi- 
lated their language. American civilization proved more effective 
than the German in assimilating and absorbing the Wends—so 
much more effective, in fact, that today the domesticated de- 
scendants of these original Wendish settlers can be found in al- 
most every section of this state, thoroughly Americanized and 
‘Texanized. 

Oris A. SINGLETARY 
The University of Texas 


White Cliffs of Dallas. By George H. Santerre. Dallas (The Book 
Craft), 1955. Pp. 163. Introduction, bibliography, maps, 
illustrations, no index. $4.50. 


The regional historian filled with the zest of the amateur and 
uninhibited by the strait-jacket of formalized requirements, can 
produce work which may prove of value to avid researchers of the 
future. Evidence in point is George H. Santerre’s The White 
Cliffs of Dallas. 

Producing facts and surmises as fruitful as the orchards of his 
family which abut Highway 80 just west of Dallas’ Chalk Hill, 
Santerre sheds new light upon and adds information to the oft- 
repeated saga of the early Oak Cliff colonization efforts of the 
French “La Reunion.” Juice is found in the Santerre peaches. It 
can also be extracted from the Santerre writing which has both 
the quaintness and clarity of an old French daguerreotype. 

After presenting some early and not altogether accurate French, 
New Orleans, and Texas history, Santerre discusses the inception 
of the “La Reunion” plan in the socialist seed grounds of Francois 
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Marie Charles Fourier as translated into attempted reality by 
Victor Prosper Considerant. He sells stock in the ‘European 
American Society of Colonization,” transports his French, Bel- 
gians, and Swiss from Antwerp to Galveston, and hauls and walks 
them over the long miles to John Neely Bryan’s cabin on the 
Trinity. The young men “... wearing the old French costumes, 
long, black smocks, berets, and wooden shoes, with weeks’ old 
black beards, shouting, and singing L.a Marseillaise’’ must have 
made an impression upon the staid early citizens of Dallas similar 
to that experienced today when invaders north of the Red River 
swarm in on Texas-Oklahoma football day. 

Life in the early colony, crop failures, weather far different 
from that of la belle France, bickering, failure, and dissolution 
are briefly discussed by Santerre. Also included are chapters on 
the colony during the Civil War, the colony cemetery, a sum- 
mary of Considerant’s Au Texas, and testimonial biographies of 
leading members of the colony. 

Santerre loves the Chalk Hill area. ‘This,’ he says, ‘was the 
month of May, and in every direction the valley was green with 
sweet-scented wildflowers, the tree-covered hillsides in the dis- 
tance transferred the landscape into a virtual fairyland; the wide 
river flowed lazily to the south.” 

If this is not the way you see West Dallas, then you are not a 
true Texan. For further proof read Considerant as quoted by 
Santerre: 


It is the best and most invigorating climate to be found anywhere. 
Texas has the skies of Nice, the sunshine of Italy, and the warmth 
of tropical countries. It is magnificent beyond my fondest dreams. 

Even in Trinity Territory winter is only fifteen or thirty days 
duration. Even the mosquitoes are not to be found here. 
Embark with me to this new paradise. 


Upon closer inspection, the “paradise” was found to contain 
some thistles. With their experiment conceived in socialism the 
Frenchmen helped to build a tremendous city which floats 
high above its financial battlements of today the flag of rugged 
individualism. 

Flaws sometimes found in non-professional works—lack of 
documentation, erroneous and fragmentary sentence structure, 
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frequent errors of typography—do not detract from Santerre’s 
work. Under the scars of their white cliffs lies evidence of his 
industry, research, and love. 


E. C. BARKSDALE 
Arlington State College 


Tales of Old-Time Texas. By J. Frank Dobie. Boston (Little, 
Brown and Company), 1955. Pp. xiv+g310. Illustrations. 
$5.00. 


J. Frank Dobie has never swallowed the belief held in some 
quarters that Texans are a race apart, nor has he ever flirted with 
that too numerous group of Texans and/or storytellers who be- 
lieve that the best Texas stories are those that “brag.” But he has 
been blessed with an eye for the unique and an ear for the un- 
usual and a writing talent that, in the words of Lon Tinkle, knows 
how to build a sentence. And he knows that in an area with the 
extended frontier experience of Texas and in an area in which 
Mexican, Anglo, Negro, and German cultures—to name just 
four—collided and sometimes fused and sometimes did not, there 
are bound to be some stories worth remembering and worth 
telling. 

So here are countless Texas stories told in twenty-eight chap- 
ters by the dean of Texas storytellers. Not much more need be 
said. I could, for instance, point out my delight at the tales of the 
cold-nosed hound, my amazement at the literal rivers of honey 
which once flowed in Texas, or my fascination with the Booth- 
Gedrie feud; but if I start on that tack, I will have to list at 
least fifty stories. Suffice it to say that this is a good book to have 
handy, for it can be picked up and read for five minutes or fifty, 
at the start or in the middle, every day or with a gap of months 
between readings; a good companion on a drizzling winter’s night 
or a lazy summer's afternoon; a book every bit as ample as the 
man that wrote it and the people he has written about. Rather 
than say more, let me close with the last two sentences of Dobie’s 
introduction: “Well,” he writes, “I have gone in one canyon and 
come out another. The way to spoil a story is to talk about it 
rather than tell it.” You will not catch me spoiling any stories here. 


Jor B. Frantz 
The University of Texas 
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The Big Ranch Country. By J. W. Williams. Wichita Falls (Terry 
Brothers, Printers), 1954. Pp. 307. Illustrations, notes, and 
index. $5.00. 


As the author, Mr. Williams, announces in the foreword of this 
volume, he serves up “‘story-book fashion” a narrative of his own 
travels, investigations, and vicarious adventures in those parts of 
‘Texas where lie the big ranches of today. Compounded of fact, 
folklore, and range gossip, the book transports its reader on two 
principal journeys across the drainage areas of the upper Brazos, 
Wichita, Pease, and Red rivers into the Panhandle, down to the 
Trans-Pecos country, and farther south to the Texas coast. On the 
Way visits are paid to the round-up grounds and ranges of the 
Waggoner, Pitchfork, 6666, Matador, Spur, JA, and a host of 
other brands. Historic sketches of the founders, operators, and 
present owners of many ranching establishments are provided. 

The author does his most effective writing when telling of his 
own excursions across the region which he loves and knows best, 
his ‘Wichita Falls-Lubbock section” lying along U. S. Highways 82 
and 70 between the Wichita River and the “Caprock,” that east- 
ward facing escarpment which separates the prairie country from 
the High Plains. Here he gives an account of modern cattle 
rustling, tells the story of Boley Brown, that “princely cattleman 

. a legend of the upper Brazos,” of Hub, the champion cutting 
horse, and here he recounts the hospitality of the 6666 Ranch at 
its chuckwagon and at its palatial headquarters near Guthrie. 
Further travels take him to Post City, where the breakfast cereal 
manufacturer attempted to establish his ideal community; to the 
location of Estacado, a nineteenth century Quaker settlement on 
the Plains; and to the site of Hank Smith’s ranch in Blanco 
Canyon, “the end of the world in 1877.” 

A chapter entitled “The Great Ranches of Today” carries a 
list of the fifteen largest ranches in Texas in terms of acreage, 
based on tax rolls in 1947-1948, and a final section deals with 
developments in forage and feed crops which have made it pos- 
sible for the nation’s increasing population to continue eating 
beef despite the plow’s inroads on the great grasslands of the West. 

Contrary to Mr. Williams’ anticipation, no one—scholar, critic, 
or layman—will “object to this informal method of surveying the 
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ranching industry.’ What can be lamented are the errors and 
inconsistencies in spelling, the inaccuracies in dates, and the 
piecemeal treatment given the histories of men and ranches. 

A worthy service has been rendered by the author in that he 
has collected and reproduced on forty-four pages photographs of 
persons, horses, ranch houses, and range scenes; these along with 
five maps which show the location and extent of dozens of ranch 
properties, presumably as they were in the late 1940’s, make the 
study a valuable addition to the collector of Texana and to the 
mid-century reader who might have wondered just where the 
large ranch properties are and how they got that way. 


WILLIAM M. PEARCE 
Texas Technological College 


The Big Bend Country of Texas. By Virginia Madison, Albu- 
querque (University of New Mexico Press), 1955. Pp. 
xv-+263. Illustrations, bibliography, and index. $4.50. 


Background, experience, and training uniquely equip Mrs. 
Virginia Madison to write of the Big Bend country. A perceptive 
native daughter of arid West Texas, she has the feel of the land 
and an understanding of the people who dared to challenge an 
environment that was at the least uncooperative and at the most 
hostile to the advance of civilized occupation. As a native daughter 
transplanted to the different world of metropolitan New York, 
she can be forgiven the possessiveness she feels for “Mrs. Madison’s 
Texas.’ As a matter of fact, the fantastic Big Bend country char- 
acteristically inspires this nostalgic reaction, and readers of Mrs. 
Madison’s book who have also become champions of the region 
will feel no resentment, but rather they will thank her for captur- 
ing its spirit and expressing, at least partially, their own attach- 
ment to this land of startling contrasts and baffling contradictions. 

The organization of The Big Bend Country combines a basic 
chronological narrative with a topical approach to various specific 
developments in the history of the region. After a brief, general 
appraisal of the Big Bend and its residents, Mrs. Madison con- 
siders the aboriginal life of the region, the Spanish and Mexican 
influences, legends of the viejos, lawlessness, and the Anglo-Amer- 
ican occupation. The treatment becomes increasingly more topical 
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thereafter, ranging from the cattle industry in the region, through 
the mining phase, to the creation of the Big Bend National Park. 

In general Mrs. Madison’s book is a good example of its genre, 
local or perhaps regional history, but there are elements that form 
the bases for legitimate critical comment. On the front cover of 
the dust jacket a group of booted, Texas-hatted comrades are 
depicted sitting on the top rail of a corral fence, facing a reason- 
able facsimile of Casa Grande, engrossed in the spinning of at 
least three different yarns. After finishing The Big Bend Country 
the reader is suspicious that Mrs. Madison was one of the com- 
rades, but that she omitted two of the yarns. Of course, on page ix 
of her preface, she explains that consideration for persons in- 
volved, and her own person (the possibility of being ‘“ ’dobe 
walled’) , compelled her to apply a heavy editorial pencil to her 
notes on many accounts of the region. Naturally the historian 
must move warily among the contemporary, but it is to be re- 
gretted that Mrs. Madison did not feel that she could, with his- 
torical propriety, leave the top rail of the corral fence more often. 

Mrs. Madison’s bibliography is a fairly comprehensive guide 
to the literature of the Big Bend, although additional informa- 
tion which is not included is readily available, among other 
places, in the State Archives in Austin and in such articles as Dr. 
Walter P. Webb’s ‘“The Big Bend of Texas,” in the Panhandle 
Plains Historical Review (1937). Perhaps more important than 
these omissions, however, is the authentic flavor and substance 
which Mrs. Madison captured in her association with so many 
of the persons who have actually been the history of the Big 
Bend—John Young, Captain E. E. Townsend, Mrs. O. L. Shipman, 
Dr. Ross Maxwell, and the many others whose contributions are 
acknowledged in the preface and in the footnotes. 

In general, Mrs. Madison’s book, which was well-done by the 
University of New Mexico Press, has something to offer to almost 
everyone—long-time Big Bend enthusiasts as well as initiates who 
have not yet been introduced to the fascination of ‘Mrs. Madison’s 
Texas.” 

CHESTER V. KIELMAN 
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Texas History Theses. A Check List of the Theses and Disserta- 
tions Relating to Texas History Accepted at The University 
of Texas, 1893-1951. Compiled and edited by H. Bailey 
Carroll and Milton R. Gutsch. Austin (The Texas State His- 
torical Association) , 1955. Pp. xiii+208. $5.00. 


Theses on Texas History. A Check List of Theses and Disserta- 
tions in Texas History Produced in the Departments of 
History of Eighteen Texas Graduate Schools and Thirty- 
Three Graduate Schools Outside Texas, 1907-1952. Compiled 
and edited by Claude Elliott. Austin (The Texas State His- 
torical Association) , 1955. Pp. xi+280. $5.00. 


Since The Johns Hopkins University launched the first grad- 
uate program in this country, no field of verbal research has ex- 
panded faster than bibliography. New areas have been opened 
each year; new techniques of bibliographical record, analysis, 
and publication have been devised; new aids to the advancement 
of scholarship have been discovered. Here are two volumes which 
open one more domain with a remarkably thorough method of 
record. By each volume the study of Texas will certainly be ad- 
vanced. 

A term often used—and misused—in connection with the re- 
search projects of graduate students is “contribution to knowl- 
edge.” During the past quarter-century it has become increasingly 
evident that much research must make its contribution in concert 
with other similar studies. Not mere weight of massed words, but 
increased meaning of subtle relationships, variations, contradic- 
tions, and confirmations in related studies will, indeed, advance 
the search for truth. These volumes show how. They also suggest 
how the social sciences and humanities may benefit from the fully 
analytical check list of graduate studies on a specific subject. 

Some time ago the public prints considered it clever to quote 
funny-sounding titles of theses and dissertations—presumably to 
imply that graduate students and their professors must be fools 
to be concerned with the legs of an insect or the minutiae of 
the well-forgotten past. This appeal to verbal unfamiliarity (or 
meaning muddled by being put out of scholarly context) is no 
longer funny to “‘popular” editors, for research became fashion- 
able when the weekly newsmagazines and the biggest industries 
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established departments devoted to it. Meanwhile, however, gen- 
uine doubts about the significance of theses and dissertations con- 
tinue among “general readers.” Indeed, this doubt often extends 
to those who write dissertations and theses, many of which, as 
one editor of these volumes suggests, lie unread in academic 
libraries. 

If anybody, including the weary Ph.D. candidate in ‘Texas 
history, needs encouragement about the total effect of graduate- 
school research programs, these volumes will encourage him. In 
sum, the dissertations and theses listed here represent a notable 
library on the past of this state. Led by the two distinguished 
scholars to whom the volumes are dedicated, Eugene C. Barker 
and Charles W. Ramsdell, half a century of serious students have 
begun to build the record of Texas. For those who go on with the 
endless job, these two volumes will provide real help. 

The kind of aid provided by the check lists is multiple. In the 
first place, the analysis of each study is remarkably full. A detailed 
report of contents—including illustrations, maps, and tables—is 
given for each title. Library call-numbers facilitate location of 
the volumes. Most useful of all, a thorough index concludes each 
check list. This double contribution of the Historical Association 
will certainly advance the purpose of that group, the fortunes of 
a new generation of Texas historians, and wider understanding 
of the state among all readers of Texas history. 

Content analyses and indexes reveal some interesting develop- 
ments, and lack of developments, in the study of Texas history. 
There is, of course, a steady attention to great events (especially 
armed conflict) , political activity, and public figures. In the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of this history, ranching and ranch-life, 
transportation, and community institutions and organization 
dominate the field. It is too early, perhaps, to expect much his- 
torical research on oil and other industries of Texas, or on the 
more complex problems of communication, finance, and social 
tension. The variety and scope of the research recorded in these 
books are a firm denial of the oversimplified interpretation of 
nineteenth-century Texas. Yet one is tempted to ask these regional 
historians if it is mere academic policy that shuts off research at 
the turn of the century or shortly afterward. Certainly no duty 
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of the Texas historian—not even the duty of accurately recording 
the Ante-Petroleum Past—is greater than the obligation of ex- 
plaining present-day Texas to itself. Of course it is true that the 
present cannot be clearly understood without the earlier record, 
but too little of the interpretation outlined in these studies takes 
into account anything in twentieth-century Texas. Who is spark- 
ing the gap between the administration of Shivers and that of 
Pease? 

Another question. In general studies among the social sciences 
and humanities the label “history of ideas” has too often been a 
vain mouthful designed to excuse superficial generalizing. In 
avoiding this kind of superficiality, has research on Texas erred 
in the other direction? On the fingers of two hands can be counted 
the studies devoted to dominant ideas, philosophies, theories, 
symbols, and “movements” in the less organized sense which have 
loomed behind and over the development of modern Texas. Are 
the historians determined to leave all such interpretation to other 
social scientists, and the Sunday supplements? It is hard to believe 
that Barker or Ramsdell, arriving on the Texas scene after World 
War II, would submit to any such shackles. 

Now to add a mild stricture, and a hope. The stricture is 
simple. “Texas History’ in these books is limited by academic 
custom (and perhaps by a desire to define a manageable project) 
to research completed in departments of history. A good many 
“Texas” historical theses and dissertations have been written, of 
course, in other departments. Perhaps some later editions or 
additions will take account of that fact. The editors make it clear 
that they could not have completed their editorial task without 
the help of librarians. Users of the books will expand the debt 
by seeking more help from the same indispensable source, asking 
the librarians to see to it that these check lists are kept up to date. 

Harry H. Ransom 


The University of Texas 


Stonewall Jackson and the Old Stonewall Brigade. By John Esten 
Cooke. Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell. Charlottesville 
(University of Virginia Press for the Tracy W. McGregor 
Library) , 1954. Pp. 76. One illustration. Index. $3.50. 


John Esten Cooke opens his short monograph with the words 
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“Greatest of Generals is General Stonewall Jackson.’ He follows 
this statement with a full explanation that he writes in no hero- 
worshipping spirit; that he is constitutionally incapable of wor- 
shipping any human being. He said he could never stand “hat in 
hand awaiting the Olympian nod, or bend the back’’ to any 
celebrity. 

After having refuted fully any accusation that he was a hero- 
worshipper he proceeded to describe his “hero” in the most glow- 
ing and extravagant terms. To Cooke, Jackson was a man with a 
soul of “grandeur and nobility, a childlike purity and gracious 
sweetness,” great, noble, calm on the battlefield, “trusting to a 
higher power.” As he watched he observed that in his eyes “there 
plainly was a soul on fire,” “a slumbering volcano clearly burned 
beneath that face so calm and collected.” At Slaughter Mountain, 
at Cold Harbor, in the Shenandoah it was his habit to give the 
command “Come on!” and never “Go on!’’ The men who fol- 
lowed Jackson described him in battle as being transformed into 
a new being, that in combat ‘‘the eye flashed, the cheek flushed 
hot, the voice so low and calm on ordinary occasions, rose to loud 
and strident tones, as it called like a clarion to the charge. At 
such moments they tell you, ‘Old Stonewall’ cannot be recog- 
nized. The ice has turned to fire, the tranquil bearing to devour- 
ing excitement; and he leads the onslaught with the fury of a 
tiger, rushing on his prey.” Thus the man who could not worship 
a hero described Stonewall Jackson. 

The author of this book, an ordnance officer in the Confed- 
erate Army, though extravagant in his praise of Jackson, gave 
what may be a classic estimate of Jackson as compared to other 
great military men. Cooke preferred to estimate the General on 
the basis of his own successes and the long funeral procession of 
whipped Yankee generals who were sent to destroy him—Patter- 
son, Banks, Shields, Fremont, McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Kear- 
ney, and Burnside. All undertook the task of defeating Jack- 
son, but all failed. Every lover of good descriptive literature and 
every lover of books on the Confederacy will wish to read Cooke’s 
classic description of these failures against Jackson. 

This book, among the finest bits of Confederate biographical 
literature, is made more understandable by some clear, concise, 
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and revealing notes by the editor. Also, at the end of the book are 
some cryptic and helpful editorial comments on some of the early 
biographies of Jackson. This bit of contemporary literature is 
highly recommended to all who thrill at reading Confederate 
material written with finesse and daring. 


CLAUDE ELLIoTr 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


Texas Yankee; the Story of Gail Borden. By Nina Brown Baker. 
Illustrated by Alan Moyler. New York (Harcourt, Brace 
and Co.) , 1955. Pp. 129. $2.50. 


In her latest book Texas Yankee; the Story of Gail Borden, 
Nina Brown Baker adds one more sketch to her fine gallery of 
portraits of famous leaders, done for young people. Gail Borden 
is presented not only as the inventor of a method of condensing 
milk, but also as a skilled surveyor, a school teacher, a customs 
collector, a newspaper editor, and a pioneer ‘Texas citizen. 

It is an absorbing story, as Mrs. Baker tells it, beginning when 
Gail was a twelve-year-old lad in his native New York farm home. 
His eagerness to come to the frontier kept him awake through- 
out most of one cold January night, while he waited to hear the 
boom and crack of the melting river ice. His father had promised 
that the family would head for the Kentucky frontier in their 
new flat-boat as soon as the ice broke. Gail was waiting up to 
hear it! 

The same zeal, coupled with a dogged determination, that held 
him alert on that wintry night, triggered him to action and kept 
him working on numerous projects all his life. One of these was 
the preservation of food. The difficulties of long journeys through 
the forests and across the frontier were greatly increased for the 
children by the lack of an easily transported food. Gail Borden 
knew that clean milk was good food for children, yet the only 
way they could have it on an extended trip was to take along the 
cow. Rough boat trips often made the cow ill, and thus ruined 
the milk for food. Although Borden possessed no scientific train- 
ing and had had almost no schooling, he set at the task of finding 
a way to preserve milk, using the simple method of trial and error. 
It was a long road, but the Borden industry of today is thriving 
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evidence that Gail Borden found what he sought. On August 12, 
1856, he patented condensed milk. 

The drama of the milkman is, however, only one of several 
activities in which Gail Borden figured. Working for political 
freedom as a colonist under Stephen F. Austin’s leadership, he 
published the Telegraph and Texas Register at San Felipe, Texas, 
a newspaper dedicated to the cause of Texas Independence. From 
1837 to 1846, he was customs collector at Galveston, Texas, a fact 
that caused him to be known as “‘the father of Galveston.” 

Inspired by the motto that he never dropped an idea except 
for a better one, Borden invented, among other items, a terra- 
queous machine to travel on both land and water, and a meat 
biscuit, the latter receiving a gold medal at the Great Coun- 
cil Exhibition in London in 1851. Notwithstanding the fact that 
neither of these products proved practical, their inventor was 
never discouraged. 

Mrs. Baker does not write with a fine literary style, but she 
writes lucidly and well, and sketches her character in bold, free 
strokes. The imaginary conversations, especially those occurring 
in the first part of the book, enliven the story, and enhance its 
interest. The many facets of Gail Borden’s life are skillfully 
brought out, without taxing the reader’s credulity. There is a 
tendency in the latter half of the biography to compress the spirit 
of the man into a catalog of events, or accomplishments. 

There is no evidence in the book of its documentation; how- 
ever, an examination of the facts in the well-documented biog- 
raphy of the same subject, entitled Gail Borden, by Joe B. Frantz 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 1951) will attest to the authen- 
ticity of Mrs. Baker’s material. Furthermore, Mrs. Baker’s reputa- 
tion as a dependable author of biographies for young people is 
unimpeachable. Since the book is written for the twelve to fifteen- 
year-olds, an age impatient of footnotes and sources, evidence of 
documentation is not essential. 


The print is attractive, but the illustrations, in the eyes of this 
reviewer, lack vitality and interest. 

For the text of the Borden life, Mrs. Baker has used the thought 
which impelled Gail Borden to action throughout his career, 
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namely, that he tried and failed and tried again and again and 
succeeded. It is a theme to which youth responds. 
The book is a contribution to the field of literature about 


Texans, for young Texans. 
HarriET FOWLER 


The Town that Died Laughing. The Story of Austin, Nevada. 
By Oscar Lewis. Boston (Little, Brown & Company), 1955. 
Pp. $3-75- 

At almost the very center of Nevada, rich silver ledges were 
discovered during the year 1862. Followed the great rush of Jan- 
uary, 1863. An early arrival at the new mining camp was one 
David E. Buel, who is credited with naming the new place in 
memory of Austin, Texas. Another early arrival was a newspaper- 
man who founded, in May, 1863, the Reese River Reveille, which 
still exists. Mr. Lewis has zealously conned through a file of this 
journal, and in terms of selections and excerpts from it has pre- 
sented a running narrative of the town’s past. The method re- 
quires that much shall be omitted from the historic record. That 
which remains is entertaining, and is entertainingly presented. 
The excerpts so generously provided will be read with varying 
degrees of interest by students of western history, western humor, 
and western folklore. Though Austin, Nevada, was never a large 
place, and was prosperous for but a short span of time, it pro- 
duced (or rather harbored) several persons who made names for 
themselves in the world and whose “outside” unusual careers give 
Mr. Lewis opportunities for some neat prose passages. “Grocer 
Gridley and His Sack of Flour” illuminates an episode of Civil 
War days that had its beginning at Austin; “The Odyssey of 
Charles Breyfogle” recounts one of the best known of the mining 
mysteries of the Old Pacific Coast; and ““The Sagebrush Tinnet” 
tells the story of an Austin girl, a singer, whose career led her 
from San Francisco to fame, Paris, and Vienna. 

The book emphatically makes good reading but is not to be 
taken as a town history, in the current, accepted sense of a well- 
planned community history. To produce such a work a method 
different from that used by Mr. Lewis must be employed. He has 
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shown, however, that good historical ore still awaits the re- 
searcher in Austin’s gulches. 


FULMER Moop 
The University of Texas 


West to Ohio. By Alta Harvey Heiser. Yellow Springs, Ohio (The 
Antioch Press), 1954. Pp. ix+219. 


Local histories are published every year with varying degrees 
of success; this is the third volume by an author who has made 
the Miami valley her sphere. It makes pleasant reading even 
though its value for the professional historian is limited. It deals 
chiefly with the Symmes, Findlay, Smith, and Harrison families, 
people whose names made Miami valley history for many years. 
Family letters and local newspapers have provided much of the 
information. 

Chapter XII of this small volume provides some interest to the 
devotee of the Southwest since it reconstructs briefly the career 
in the Texas Revolution. of Dr. Benjamin Harrison, the son of 
President William Henry Harrison. The exploits of Dr. Harrison 
have also been told in Dr. Pat I. Nixon, The Medical Story of 
Early Texas, 1528-1853, and the autobiography of Dr. Harrison’s 
wife, Ann Raney, has been edited by Dr. Samuel E. Asbury of 
College Station. 


Davip B. TRIMBLE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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Regularly the Association office receives numerous excellent 
publications which cannot be noted or reviewed because their 
subject is too far detached from the prescribed area of Texas and 
general Southwestern history. Three books recently submitted for 
critical comment generally fall within this category, but their 
potential interest to Association members is such that they should 
find a place in this section of the Quarterly. The first, Koppel 
S. Pinson’s Modern Germany: Its History and Civilization, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, deserves mention because of 
the excellence of its development and also because of the time- 
liness of its appearance at the moment when at least Western 
Germany returns to the community of Western European nations. 
Greatly influenced by the work of Carlton J. H. Hayes and 
Friedrich Meinecke, Pinson has produced a worthy synthesis of 
the far-reaching struggle in modern Germany between the forces 
of militarism and nationalism on the one hand and those of 
liberalism and democracy on the other. Even Texans have not 
escaped the consequences of that struggle. ~ 

The fourth edition of Samuel Flagg Bemis’ well-known 4 Dip- 
lomatic History of the United States and his revised edition of 
The United States As a World Power are authoritative restate- 
ments of works that have become standard in their field. Bemis’ 
view is inclusive, of course; but for that reason it is particularly 
valuable for students of Texas history in that it identifies the 
position of Texas within the general diplomatic perspective ot 
the nation. Excellent accounts are given of the advance of the 
frontier in the Southwest; especially important in this respect 
are the chapters which deal with Mexico and Texas and the Mex- 
ican War as facets in the overall picture of the diplomatic devel- 
opment of the United States. There are a few valid criticisms 
that might appear inconsequential to some readers of books of 
this nature, but, nevertheless, these should be mentioned: the 
sources indicated are excellent, but for the most part they are 
limited to older standard studies and do not take into considera- 
tion important contributions of the last two decades; occasionally 
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errors of fact creep into the text, as for example in the statement 
that the Fredonian Rebellion took place in 1825. 
CHESTER V. KIELMAN 
ww 


Researchers in Texas genealogy who bemoan the all-too-prev- 
alent destruction of family papers will find consolation and per- 
haps inspiration in a neat, concise volume recently published by 
the Naylor Company. 

Samuel Stone and his Wife Mary Ann Chunn is the genealog- 
ical record of the Stone and Chunn families compiled by Dolly 
M. Stone, a granddaughter of these Texas pioneers. 

Included in the work is a short historical essay on the life of 
Samuel Stone in Texas, settler in the Republic, Perote prisoner, 
ferry operator, and one among the Forty-niners who found gold 
in California but who returned to Austin for his remaining years. 

A similar volume for each of the prominent early families 
would contribute substantially to the preservation of Texas’ her- 
itage. This little volume points the way. 

HowarD LACKMAN 


Arlington State College 
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Contributors 


W. ForneE Lt, ‘Texas and the Filibusters in the 1850's,” 
took the B.A. degree at the University of Minnesota and the M.A. 
degree at Columbia University. Last year he completed his doc- 
toral work at The Rice Institute, and did his dissertation on 
“Galveston and the Gulf Coast in the 1850's.” Dr. Fornell is a 
member of the department of history and political science at Rice. 


WiLuiAM CLaytTon Poot, ‘Military Aviation in Texas, 1913- 
1917,” is professor of history at Southwest Texas State College in 
San Marcos. He served with the United States Air Force in the 
Far East during World War II and was recalled to duty during 
the Korean crisis. Pool took his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at the 
University of Texas. 


Frank MacD. SPINDLER, “Concerning Hempstead and Waller 
County,” is the present rector of St. Bartholomew's Episcopal 
Church in Hempstead. His master’s thesis at the University of 
Houston was a history of the Hempstead church. 


VirGciniA H. Taytor, ‘Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Mar- 
tinez, Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822,” is the archivist 
of the Texas State Archives. 


L. W. Kemp, “Official Flags of the Republic of Texas,” is a 
former president of the Association. He is considered an authority 
on the period of the Republic and is the author of such works as 
The Heroes of San Jacinto (1932) and Signers of the Texas 
Declaration of Independence (1944) . 


W. B. Bares, “A Sketch History of Nacogdoches,” is a native 
of Nacogdoches and a practicing attorney in Houston. For a 
number of years Colonel Bates has held advisory positions in 
several Texas educational institutions and is a trustee of the 
San Jacinto Museum of History Association. 


WILLIAM J. BaTTLE, “A Note on the Barker Texas History 
Center,” was a member of the committee to establish the Barker 
Texas History Center. A charter member of the Association, 
Dr. Battle died on October g, 1955. 
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American Cowboy, 243; his- 
tory and folklore, noted, 
519; myths of, noted, 520; 
picture of, noted, 520; role 
of, noted, 519 

The American Cowboy: The 
Myth and the Reality, re- 
viewed, 519-520 

American Heritage, 110 

American Historical Associa- 
tion, 102, 507; report of, 
225 

American Historical Review, 
noted, 507 

American Library Associa- 
tion, illustrations of early 
Texas libraries, 273 

American Missions in Euro- 
pean Archives, cited, 335n, 
336n, 338n, 340n, 341n 

American Railroads, cited, 
364n 

American Sketch Book, 109 

Ames, Harriett, 115; “His- 
tory of,” 273; speech on, 
noted, 73 

Amsler lumber mill, 171; 
wages paid by, 161, 172 

Amsler Papers, 273 

Anahuac, Texas, 10, 358; 
disturbances at, 494 

Anahuac High School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
391 

An Artillery Officer in the 
Mexican War, 1846-1847, 
Letters of Robert Ander- 
son ..., cited, 6n 

Anderson, Dr. , 421 

Anderson, John Q., 90; 
speech by, noted, 73 

Anderson, Mrs. John Q., 90 

Anderson, Kenneth Lewis, 
496 

Anderson, Robert, 7. See also 
An Artillery Officer in the 
Mexican War, 1846-1847, 
Letters of Robert Ander- 
son 

Anderson County, 179; in- 
dustrial output, 167n; 1870 
manufacturing value add- 
ed, 167n; manufacture of 
cotton gins in, 155; man- 
ufacture of machines in, 
155; production of cordage 
and twine in, 163; wages 
in, 155n 

Andrade, Juan José, 354, 356 

Andree, Karl, 119 

Andrews, Jesse, 496 

Andrews, John N., thesis 
by, cited, 171n 

Angelina County, thesis on, 
cited, 162n 

Angelina River, 50 

Anglo-Americans in Texas, 
875, 491; attitude toward 
Mexicans, 36n; effect on 
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western Indians, 14; influ- 
ence of norther on, 2, 3; 
trading contact with Co- 
manches, 16 

Anglo-Americans, in New 
Mexico, 129 

Ankerson, Mrs. Kathryn Z., 
joins Association, 515 

Annexation: and Lamar, 
18%, 189, 190; and slavery 
in Texas, 189; article on, 
cited, 190n; article on 
English abolition and, not- 
ed, 118; picture of as- 
sumed petition banner, fac- 
ing page 97; Texas na- 
tionalism and, 188 

Anson Jones, the Last Presi- 
dent of Texas, noted, 506 

Apache Indians, 15 

Apodaca, Juan Ruiz de, 372 

Apostolic Faith Mission, in 
Hempstead, 468 

Appling, Mrs. F. M., joins 
Association, 121 

Apuntes estadisticas de la 
Intendencia de Vera-Cruz, 
cited, 47n 

Apuntes para la historia de 
Tamaulipas en las siglos 
XVI y XVII, noted, 61 

Arabian Peninsula, noted, 
119 

Aransas County, beef slaugh- 
tered in 1880, 169 

Architecture, see Barker Tex- 
as History Center 

Archives: acquisition of ma- 
terials by University of 
Texas, 339; collection of, 
336; guides to, 337; hold- 
ings on Texas history, ar- 
ticle on, 335-348; of the 
province of Texas, in 1817, 
condition of, 380 

Archives of Mexico, see 
Mexico, archives of 

Archives of Texas, sce Texas 
Archives 

Archives War, 256 

Archivo General de la Na- 
cidn, 46n, 342 

Archivo Histdérico de Ha- 
cienda, 46n, 47n 

Archivo San Francisco el 
Grande, 339 

Archuleta, Juan Andres, 
diary of, 274 

Arizona, Indian reservations 
in, 139 

Arizona, the History of a 
Frontier State, noted, 140 

Arlington State College, 100 

Arlington Training School, 
resolution for, 327 

Armijo, Manuel, 201 

Armstrong, James, Sr., 459 

Army and Navy Chronicle, 
article on Texas items in, 
noted, 97 

Army, Republic of Texas, 


264; discipline of, 358; en- 
listment papers, 275; First 
Regiment, 344, 347, 352, 
359; losses at San Jacinto, 
360; military affairs, 275; 
muster rolls, 275; paymas- 
ter abstracts, 275; records 
of 274-275; Second Reg- 
iment, 347, 351, 359; 
strength at Groce’s, 348; 
strength during battle of 
San Jacinto, 351-352 

Arnaud, L., 119 

Arnold, H. H., book by, 
cited, 432n 

Arredondo, Joaquin de, 352, 
372, 493 

Arrington, Alfred W.: ar- 
ticle on, 505; papers of, 
275 

Arroyo Colorado, 17 

Art, Reaugh Collection, not- 
ed, 500 

Artificial building stone, 
wages paid for production 
of, 164 

Asbury, Samuel E., 89, 242, 
542; papers of, 275 

Aschbacher, Frances M., 
book by, noted, 509 

Association of Liberty, not- 
ed, 512 

Asylum Reports, 275 

Asylums, records of, 325 

Atalaya (Matamoros), cited, 
18n, 19n, 20n 

Atascosita Crossing, 357 

Aten, Ira, 221 

Athanase de Méziéres and the 
Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 
1768-1780, cited, 49n 

Atkins, L. C., article by, 
cited, 159 

Atkins, Mrs. S. L., letter 
from, 111-114 

Atkinson, Judge , 101 

Atkinson, B. M., 445n, 454 

Atkinson, H. N., 64 

Atmar, Mrs. L. P., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

Atoyaque, see Attoyac Bayou 

Attachés, in early Texas, 
378 

Attorney General, on Board 
of Commissioners of Ar- 
chives, 257 

Attorney General’s Office, 
255 

Attoyac Bayou, 50, 50n 

Au Texas, noted, 530 

Audited Civil Claims, see 
Treasury Department, Re- 
public 

Auditor, Republic, see Treas- 
ury Department, Republic 

Auditor, State, miscellaneous 
papers of, 276 

Audubon, John James, ar- 
ticle on, cited, lln 

Austin, Henry: article on, 
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cited, 3n; description of 
Texas norther, 3 

Austin, J. E. B., 2n 

Austin, Moses, 115, 390, 423; 
exposure to Texas north- 
ers, 2 

Austin, Stephen F., 2, 3, 94, 
390, 399, 493 

Austin, Texas, 32-34, 113, 
151, 208, 225, 256, 442, 
443; in 1841, 71; in 1855, 
description of, 34; Junior 
Historian tour of, 75; 
maps of, 276, 306; picture 
collection of, 316; records 
of lots in, 276; saddlery 
and harness production in 
1880, 169 

Austin County, 456; 1870 in- 
dustrial output, 167n; 1870 
manufacturing value add- 
ed, 167n; operation of car- 
riage, wagon, and cart 
factories, 162; wages in, 
155n 

Austin American, 114 

Austin Papers, 339, 390, 
500; cited, 2n 

Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, thesis 
on, listed, 230 

Aviation, 98-99; military 
preparedness in World 
War I, 442; opposition to, 
432; recognition of, 430. 
See also Airplanes, First 
Aero Squadron 

Aviation Notebook, 1913, cit- 
ed, 429n, 430n, 431n, 433n, 
434n, 435n, 486n, 437n, 
438n 

Aviation Notebook, 1915, cit- 
ed, 439n, 440n 

Aviation Notebook, 1916, cit- 
ed, 445n, 446n, 449n, 450n, 
452n, 453n, 454n 

Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps, creation of, 437 

Aynais, 49 

Ays, see Ais Indians 


Bacarisse, Charles Albert, 
73, 78, 388; dissertation 
by, listed, 231 

Bailey, J. M., 276 

Bailey, Jacob, 438n 

Bailey, Thomas A., book by, 
cited, 4138n 

Baker, Hines H., 111 

Baker, J. H., diary of, 276 

Baker, Job M., 468 

Baker, Moseley, 69, 346, 348, 
356 

Baker, Newton D., book on, 
reviewed, 143-144 

Baker, Nina Brown, book 
by, reviewed, 539-541 

Bakery products, wages paid 
in production of, 164 

Baking industry, in Galves- 
ton County, 179 
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Ball High School Junior His- 
torians, 223 

Ballinger, Betty, 390 

Bancroft, George, 335 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe, book 
by, cited, 48n 

Bancroft Library, see Uni- 
versity of California, Ban- 
croft Library 

Bandelier, Fanny, book trans- 
lated by, cited, 2n, 8n 

Bandera, Texas, 102 

Banditti of the Plains, re- 
viewed, 138-139 

Bank of Texas, advocated by 
Lamar, 202, 203, 204 

Banking, in Republic of Tex- 
as, 367 

Banks, C. Stanley, 90, 115; 
speech by, noted, 73 

Banks, Mrs. C. Stanley, 90 

Banning, George Hugh, book 
by, listed, 212 

Banning, William, book by, 
listed, 212 

Baptist Children’s Home, 
Portales, New Mexico, 129 

Baptist church: in Hemp- 
stead, 467; in New Mex- 
ico, book on, reviewed, 
128-129 

Baptists in Texas, 112 

Baquetas, see Running the 
gauntlet 

Bar Association, see Texas 
Bar Association 

Barbed wire, 168; article on, 
noted, 100; pictures of 
types of, between pages 
218 and 219 

Barber, R. E., 90 

Barber shops, in old San An- 
tonio, 395 

Barfoot, Jessie Laurie, the- 
sis by, noted, 154n 

Barker, Eugene C., 258, 339, 
498, 536; article by, cited, 
490n; book by, reviewed, 
122-128; books by, cited, 
2n, 204n, 427n, 455n, 504; 
book edited by, listed, 212; 
portrait of, noted, 499; 
speech on, noted, 122 

Barker Texas History Cen- 
ter, 104, 109, 122, 225, 232, 
235, 335, 338, 504, 508; ar- 
chitectural style of, 499; 
Archives Collection, 226; 
article on, 498-501; James 
Stephen Hogg Reading 
Room in, 499-500; plan of, 
498-499 

Barksdale, E. C., book re- 
viewed by, 529-531 

Barley, production in prov- 
‘ince of Texas, 54 

Barnard, Harry, book by, re- 
viewed, 393-394 

Barnes, Charles M., articles 
by, noted, 212 
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Barnes, Lavonia Jenkins, 
book by, noted, 502 

Barnes, S. R., 514 

Barnes, Mrs. S. R., 514 

Barnett, Thomas, 487 

Baron, J. A., 418 

Barr, Amelia, papers of, 
276 

Barrels, production of, 173 

Barrett, Lynis T., 494 

Barry, Mrs. Ford Eleanor, 
joins Association, 515 

Barry family, annals of, 276 

Bartlett, Franklin Gray, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 419n 

Bartlett, John Russell, book 
by, cited, 12n 

Bass, Henry B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 391 

Bass, J. Horace, books re- 
viewed by, 123-125, 402- 
403 

Bastrop, Baron de, 75, 115, 
476; dissertation on, list- 
ed, 231; speech on, noted, 
73 

Bastrop, Texas, 8 

Bastrop County: cotton mill- 
ing in, 163; 1870 indus- 
trial output, 167; manu- 
facturing in, 156; pine 
forests in, 83n; value of 
manufacturing in, 156n 

Bate, W. N., 79, 88 

Bates, Elijah Anderson, 
sketch of, 276 

Bates, W. B.: article by, 
491-497; contributors note 
on, 545 

Batesville, Texas, 276 

Battle, William J.: article 
by, 498-501; contributors 
note on, 545 

Battle of San Jacinto and 
the San Jacinto Campaign, 
noted, 359 

Bauer, Carl, papers of, 276 

Bayliss, Garland, 73, 79, 89; 
presides at meeting, 74 

Baylor College at Independ- 
ence, picture of, noted, 
392-393 

Baylor University, 110; band 
of, noted, 513 

Baylor University Historical 
Society, 110, 119 

Baytown, Texas, Junior His- 
torians of, 75 

Beacon, publication of the 
Ohio Oil Company, noted, 
226 

Beals, Carleton, book by, 
cited, 2n 

Bean, Peter Ellis, home of, 
495 

Beardsley, A. S., papers of, 
276 

Beaumont, Texas, 239; lum- 
ber mills in, 172 

Beauregard, P. G. T., 135; 
book on, reviewed, 146-148 
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Beaver County, Oklahoma, 
526 

Bedichek, Roy, book by, list- 
ed, 235 

Bee, Barnard E., 142 

Beef, shipment of, 160 

Beef cattle, book on breeding 
of, reviewed, 404-405 

Beef-packing industry, 183; 
article on, cited, 168n, 
169n; decline in 1870's, 
166; effect of cattle-trail- 
ing on, 168; failure of, 
168n; in Aransas County, 
169; in 1870, 166; in 1880, 
169; use of mavericks in 
Gulf Coast counties, 169n 

Beer, local manufacture of, 
154 

Beeville, Texas, deed and ab- 
stracts from, 327 

Behind the Lines in the 
Southern Confederacy, cit- 
ed, 157n, 158n 

Belgians in Texas, 530 

Belgium: archives of, 342; 
diplomatic correspondence, 
321 

Belknap, Ivan, book re 
viewed by, 140 

Bell, Henry, joins Associa- 
tion, 121 

Bell, Henry N., 90 

Bell, John, 456 

Bell, Peter Hansborough, 
412 

Bell County, 179; 1870 indus- 
trial output, 167n; 1870 
industrial production of, 
166; grain-milling in, 171 

Bell County Museum, 104 

Bell factories, 153 

Bell-makers, 163-164 

Bellville Countryman, cited, 
461n 

Bellville Times, 463 

Belton, Texas, 104 

Belton Independent, 462 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg: book 
by, cited, 454n; book by, 
noted, 543 

Benavides, Basilio, 20n 

Benavides, Santos, 61 

Benchley, Henry Witherly, 
article on, noted, 100 

Benchley, Texas, 100 

Bender, A. B., article by, 
noted, 509 

Ben Hur, noted, 5 

Ben Milam (ship), 142 

Ben Nevis (boat), noted, 
528 

Benjamin, Judah P., 185 

Bennett, Joseph I., 359 

Bennett, W. H., 471 

Benson, Nettie Lee, 343 

Bent Creek, 525 

Bergara, Ancelmo, app 


sion of at La Bahfa, = 
“Bernardo,” 488 
Bertram, O. R., 89 
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Betts, D. S., 459 

Between Sun and Sod, cited, 
10n 

Beveridge, A. J., 403 

Béxar, San Antonio de, 52; 
capture of, 352; Comanche 
raid on, 476; need to 
strengthen forces at, 473 

Bexar County, 179, 248; 
average industrial wages in 
1880, 181; 1870 industrial 
output, 167n; 1870 manu- 
facturing value added, 
167n; grain-milling in, 161, 
171; importance in saddle 
and harness industry, 155; 
industrial production in 
1880, 18l1n; manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages in, 
155; mewspaper  publish- 
ing and printing industry 
in, 155; population in 
1880, 181n; production of 
metal utensils in, 162; 
production of saddles and 
harness, 161; publishing 
industry in, 177; wages in, 
155n, 165 

Bexar Archives, 257, 339, 500 

Béxar River, 47 

Biblioteca Central Depto. De 
Adquisiciones, joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Bidai Indians, 49 

Bierschwale, Margaret, 89; 
book reviewed by, 127-128 

Biesele, Rudolph L., 89, 339; 
books reviewed by, 122-123, 
141-143; edits “‘Book Re- 
view” section, 122-148, 237- 
251, 392-408, 517-544 

Biesele, Mrs. Rudolph L., 89 

The Big Bend Country of 
Texas, reviewed, 533-534 

Big Bend Memorial Museum, 
387 

Big Bend National Park, 534 

Big Cypress Bayou, 179 

The Big Ranch Country, re- 
viewed, 532 

Big Thicket Trek Riders, 513 

Bi-Metalist (Mexia, Texas), 
65 

Binkley, William Campbell: 
article by, cited, 197n; 
book by, cited, 197n; book 
by, noted, 274 

Birch, James, 211 

Birch, James E., 207, 208, 
209, 214 

Birch, Jim, 210 

Birch, Julia, 211 

Black Beaver (Indian guide), 
124 

Black, Billie Barrett, joins 
Association, 514 

Black, Samuel J., 471 

Black family, papers of, 
277 

Black locust, 33n 


Black prairie region, grain- 
milling in, 179 

Blacksmithing, 152, 162; in 
1880, 176n; importance in 
industry, 155; wages for, 
164, 181, 182n 

Blackwell family, papers of, 
277 

Blackwood, Emma Jerome, 
book by, cited, 6n, 7n 

Blake, R. B., 88; Nacog- 
doches transcripts by, 312 

Blalock, Anne, 90 

Blanco Canyon, 532 

Blankets, production of, 163 

Blasig, Anne, book by, not 
ed, 527 

Bledsoe, A., 277 

Bledsoe papers, 277 

Blind industry, 173; value of 
manufacture of, 162 

Blockade, effect on manu- 
facturing, 157 

Blount, William, book on, 
reviewed, 240-241 

“Blue Kelly’ plow, 175 

Bluntzer, Mrs. Kate D., 103 

Board of Control, papers of, 
277 

Boatright, Mody C.: book 
by, cited, 12n; book edited 
by, reviewed, 2438-244 

Boats, wages paid in manu- 
facturing, 164 

Boehs, Charles J., 430 

Boggs, Mae Héléne Bacon, 
book compiled by, listed, 
210-211 

Bogusch, Edwin T., book 
by, reviewed, 127-128 

Boilers, manufacture of, 155, 
162 

Bois d’are fencing, 33; 
hedges, 217; processing of 
seeds, 154n 

Boling Junior Historians, 224 

Bolton, Herbert E., 339 ; book 
by, cited, 15n, 49n, 50n, 
337n 

Bonavi, Bernardo, 47n, 48n, 
49n, 

Bonds, 158, 321. See also 
Comptroller, State Depart- 
ment, Treasury Depart- 
ment 

Bonds and Oaths: Republic 
of Texas, 277; State, 277 

Boney, Laura Moss, 226 

Bonfoey Case at Marshall, 
article on, noted, 159n 

Bonham, Mrs. Eugene, 89 

Bookbinderies, wages in, 164 

Boon, Effie, thesis by, cited, 
162n 

Boone, Leslie A., 69 

Boone, Mrs. Leslie A., 69 

Boone Collection, 69 

Boot factories, wages in, 
182n 

Booth-Gedrie feud, 531 


Boots, wages paid for pro- 
duction of, 164 

Bordages, Mary Belle, 111 

Borden, Gail, 167 

Border banditti, 58 

Border Captives, listed, 102 

Border Command, listed, 102 

Border Reminiscences, noted, 
124 

Border Ruffians, noted, 394 

Border wars, 58 

Borger, Panhandle State 
Bank of, noted, 515 

Bosque County, grain-milling 
in, 171 

Bosque River, 216, 218n 

Bosqueville Baptist Church, 
119 

Bostwick, J. R., 424 

Boundary, 197; disputes, 58. 
See also “Oklahoma vs. 
Texas,” United States, 
State Department; Maps, 
Red River 

Bowden, M. G., thesis by, 
cited, 175n 

Bowen, John, 213 

Bowen, Mrs. John, 213 

Bowen. T. S., 435, 488n, 441, 
443, 445, 446 

Bowie, James, 116; speech 
on, noted, 73 

Bowie, James (of Eagle 
Pass), 421 

Bowie County: lumbering in, 
178, 179; wages in, 155n 

Bowman, Arthur’ Chesley, 
dissertation by, listed, 231 

Boyle, David, 178, 178n 

Brackenridge, George W., 
895, 498 

Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas, Junior 
Historians, 224; Associa- 
tion for State and Local 
History award to, 384, 385 

Bradford, Mrs. Annie, 29 

Bragg, Braxton, 124, 185 

Bragg, Jefferson D., 90; 
books reviewed by, 128- 
129, 188-139 

Brahman cattle, 233, 404 

Bramhal, 211 

Brannen, Herschel Sampson, 
thesis by, cited, 172n 

Bravo, Nicolas, 21 

Brazoria County, 464; 1870 
industrial production of, 
166, 167n:; meat-packing 
industry in, 160; produc- 
tion of hides and tallow, 
160; wages in, 165 

Brazos County: average in- 
dustrial wages in 1880, 
181; cottonseed oil produc- 
tion in, 170; railroad ter- 
minus, 165n; theses on, 
cited, 158n, 165n, 171n 

Brazos, department of, 255 

Brazos Presbytery, 468 

Brazos River, 15, 49, 345, 
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347, 348, 356, 488, 503; 
post oaks on, 33n; Spanish 
reconnaissance of, 480 

Bread, local manufacture of, 
154 

Breckenridge, John C., 249 

Breeding Beef Cattle for 
Unfavorable Environments, 
noted, 233; reviewed, 404- 
405 

Brenham, Texas, 31-32, 228 

Brenham Banner, cited, 462n, 
463n 

Brereton, Lewis, 434 

Brewer, J. Mason, book by, 
cited, 457n 

Brewer, C. F., High School 
Library, noted, 515 

Breweries, 163; wages paid 
in, 164 

Brick factories: wages in, 
164, 182n; local manufac- 
ture, 154; manufacturing, 
in 1880, 174 

Bridges, in provinces of 
Texas, 52 

Brindley, G. V., 938 

Brindley, Mrs. Paul, 89 

British Consulate, Galveston, 
annual report of, cited, 40n 

Pritish investments: in Tex- 
as, article on, noted, 511; 
in Trans-Mississippi West, 
article on, noted, 511 

Broaddus, John Morgan, Jr., 

Broadnax, D. W., 471 
joins Association, 515 

Broadsides, 277 

Brock, Jerome D., Jr., 73, 
79, 89 

Brock, Mrs. Jerome D., Jr., 
89 

Brodhead, John Romyn, 336 

Broeder, Leroy, 74 

Bronson, Marilyn, 78, 74, 
75 

Brooks, John B., 445n, 454 

Brooks’ picture collection, 
316 

Brooms: manufactured in 
Waller County, 462; pro- 
duction of, 163; wages 
paid for production of, 165 

Broussard, Joseph Eloi, 111 

Brown, Aaron V., 207, 211 

Brown, Boley, 532 

Brown, C. O., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 89, 121 

Brown, Mrs. C. O., Jr., 89 

Brown, Edwin Rice, pam- 
phlet by, 225 

Brown, John Henry, 415n; 
book by, cited, 348n, 352n, 
857n, 360n; supports Nica- 
raguan filibusters, 415 

Brown, Joseph, correspond- 
ence of, 278 

Brown, Roy S., 445n, 454 

Brown, V. H., 389 

Brown, W. Earl, 507 
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Brown, Walter Lee, disserta- 
tion by, listed, 231 

Brown County: grain-mill- 
ing in, 171; theses on, cit- 
ed, 171n, 178n; thesis on, 
noted, 154n 

Brownsville High School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
236 

Brownsville Historical As- 
sociation, 118 

Brownsville, Texas, 151, 438, 
505 

Brownwood, Texas, 69 

Bruhl, Charles K., 514 

Bruhl, Mrs. Charles K., 514 

Brushes, wages paid for pro- 
duction of, 165 

Brushy Creek, 198 

Bryan, Guy Morrison, 390, 
393; papers of, 500 

Bryan, John Neely, 530 

Bryan, Lewis Randolph, 390 

Bryan, William, accounts of, 
278 

Bryan, William Jennings, 
144 

Buchanan, G. C., 504 

Buchanan, J. M., 504 

Buck, William C., papers of, 
278 

Buck, Willis Field, letters 
of, 278 

Buckeye Titan, noted, 24n 

Buckley, Judge 29 

Buckner, Simon B., 238 

Buck-Thorn fence, 220 

Budnik, Max, 469 

Buel, David E., 541 

Buell, D. C., 238 

Buell, George P., report of, 
278 

Buffalo Bayou, 27, 225, 350, 
851 

Buffalo Wallow, battle of, 
525 

Buffaloes, and leather indus- 
try, 169n 

Building construction, in 
1880, 174 

Building industry, disserta- 
tion on, listed, 231 

Building trades, percentage 
of population in, 152 

Buildings, Public, see Cap- 
itol papers 

Bulwer, H. L., 412n 

Burbank High School Li- 
brary, San Antonio, Texas, 
joins Association, 236 

Burch, James E., see Birch, 
James E. 

Bureau of Agriculture, 258 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, see 
Indian Affairs 

Bureau of Records, 258, 259. 
See also Texas Archives 

Burleson, Edward, 259 

Burma, John H., book by, 
reviewed, 405-406 

Burnam, Jesse, 345 
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Burnell patent, 219 

Burnet, David G., 222, 347, 
857, 488, 489; supports 
Nicaraguan filibusters, 415 

Burnet, Texas, 443 

Burnet County, thesis on, 
cited, 175n 

Burnett, A. C., 79, 503 

Burnett Settlements, 350 

Burnham, Jesse, see Burnam, 
Jesse 

Burnham, W. Dean: book 
by, listed, 227; book by, 
reviewed, 247-249 

Burnley, Albert Triplett: let- 
ters from, noted, 252; pa- 
pers of, 278 

Burr Conspiracy, reviewed, 
402-403 

Burress, Mrs. Walter M., 508 

Burrus, J. Perry, 171n 

Burrus Mills, 171n 

Burton, Avis, 89 

Burton, W. M., 457 

Bushick, Frank H., book by, 
noted, 394 

Bushman, John, 124 

Business, 244-245; percent- 
age of population in, 152 

Business History Review, ar- 
ticle in, noted, 888 

Businessmen, American, 244 

Butaud, Russell E., joins As- 
sociation, 120 

Butchering, wages for, 164 

Butchers, decline in income 
during 1870’s, 166 

Butterfield, John, noted, 510 

Butterfield Overland Mail, 
207, 213-214, 889; article 
on, listed, 214; article on, 
noted, 510; book on, listed, 
208, 209; contract, 208 

Butterfield Overland Mail 
Centennial, noted, 509 

Butterfield Overland Mail 
Company, 209 

Butterfield Overland Mail, 
reviewed, 126-127 

Butterfield Overland Mail 
route, 206 

“Butterfield Overland Stage,” 
listed, 509 

Butterfield Trail, route of, 
listed, 510 

Bynum, Josephine M.: book 
edited by, listed, 209; book 
edited by, reviewed, 126- 
127 

Bynum, Q. W., 89 

Bynum, Mrs. Q. W., 89 

Byrnes, Michael, joins As- 
sociation, 391 


Cabet, Etienne, speech on, 
noted, 73 

Cabeza de Baca, Fabiola, 
book by, reviewed, 132-134 


Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar 
Niiiez, 2, 8, 59, 492 


Index 


Cabinet making industry, 
wages in, 165 

Caddo Lake, 115, 363; speech 
on, noted, 73 

Cadena, Captain 
485 

Cain, Dixon H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 514 

Calabazos Pass, 18 

Calbo, Baltazar, 482 

Calderén, Juan, 381; death 
of, 476 

Caldwell, Frank, 89 

Caldwell, George A., joins 
Association, 391 

Caldwell, J. L., 67 

Caldwell, Mrs. John T., 93 

Caldwell, Robert G., article 
by, cited, 186n 

Caldwell, Texas, 8 

Caldwell County, grain-mill- 
ing in, 171 

Calendar of the Manuel E. 
Gondra Manuscript Coliec- 
tion, cited, 340n 

Calhoun, John C., 248 

Calhoun County: 1870 indus- 
trial output, 167n; 1870 
manufacturing value add- 
ed, 167n; turtle soup man- 
ufactured in, 153, 164 

California, Native Sons of 
the Golden West, 340, 341 

Call, Loren H., 430, 434 

Callahan Oil Works, Hemp- 


, 483, 


Camargo, Mexico, 16, 16n, 
59, 60; Comanche attack 
upon, 19; duriag Mexican 
War, 4 

Camels in Texas: article on, 
40-45 ; in Galveston, Texas, 
42 

Cameron County: 1870 in- 
dustrial production of, 166, 
167n; wages in, 155n 

Camp Scott, Wyoming, 124 

Camp Stockton, Texas, 208 

Campaign expense accounts, 
278 

Campbell, T. M., 498 

Campbell, T. N., 79 

Campbell, W. M., 471 

Campos, Manuel, 477 

Canadian immigrants to 
Southwest, 137 

Canadian River Valley, 525 

Canales, Antonio, 60, 61 

Canby, Edward R. S., 237 

Candles, wages paid for pro- 
duction of, 164 

Candy industry, in Galveston 
County, 179 

Cantu, Antonio, 18 

Cantu, Juan Manuel, 484 

Cantu, Rafael, 481 

Cap Rock, 133, 532 

Capers, W. C., 417, 418 


Capias, see State Depart- 
ment 

Capitol of Texas, 369n; ar- 
chives moved, 257 ; removal 
from Austin, 33, 71, 75, 
113; in Houston, Texas, 
490 

Capitol land survey, official 
bonds and oaths, 325 

Capitol papers: board, rec- 
ords of, 278; 1849-1888, 
furnishings, records of, 
78; workers payrolls, 278 

Cappon, Lester J., 93 

Carabajal, José Maria Jesus, 
wee Carabajal, José Maria 
Jesus 

Carancahuaces, see Karan- 
kawa Indians 

Carbajal, José Maria Jesus, 
article on, noted, 505 

Carberry, J. E., 434, 487, 
438n, 441, 442, 443, 445, 
450, 451, 452 

Cardenas, José Maria, 18 

Carlton, Nellie, 89 

Carmack, George, 508 

Carmichael, Emmett B., ar- 
ticle by, noted, 511 

Carnegie Institution, 341; 
collection of archival ma- 
terial by, 336, 327; docu- 
mentary publications of, 
338 

Carothers papers, 278 

Carpentering, 173; as sup- 
ported by lumber indus- 
try in Texas, 162; wages 
paid for, 164, 182n 

Carper, William: letters of, 
279; supports Nicaraguan 
filibusters, 415 

Carranza, Venustiano, 444 

Carré, Ferdinand, 178, 178n 

Carriage factories, wages 
paid in, 164, 182n 

Carriages: lumber used in 
manufacture of, 173; value 
of manufacture of, 162 

Carrington family, papers 
of, 279 

Carrizo Indians, 59 

Carrizos, Texas, 14 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 79, 90, 
104, 116, 507, 511; article 
by, cited, 338n; book by, 
cited, 50n, 198n; book edit- 
ed by, cited, 48n, 166n, 
214n, 216n, 359n; book by 
reviewed, 535-537; edits 
“Texas Collection,” 91-121, 
222-236, 382-391, 502-516 

Carroll, Mary Joe, 90 

Carson, Cale W., 104-108 

Carson, Samuel P., 488 

Cartage, in province of Tex- 
as, 55 

Carter, James D., 73, 78, 79, 
89, 387; director of re 
search for Grand Lodge of 


| 
stead, 462 
Callaway, Robert W., thesis j 
by, listed, 230 


Texas, 504; index by, not- 
ed, 504 

Carter, Mrs. James D., 90 

Carter, Thomas, descendants 
of, book on, listed, 232 

Carter, William O., 429, 431, 
432 

Carthage, Texas, 112, 113 

Carts: lumber used in man- 
ufacture of, 1738; value 
of manufacture of, 162; 
wages for construction of, 
182n 

Cartwright, Peter, 242 

Caravajal, José Maria Jests, 
see Carbajal, José Maria 
Jesus 

Cary, Dean, speech by, not- 
ed, 74 

Casas Grandes, 445 

Cashin, Jack William, dis- 
sertation by, listed, 231 

Casis, Lilia M., 389 

Cass, Lewis, 41n 

Cass County, lumber indus- 
try in, 172, 179 

Cassles, Ethel, thesis by, cit- 
ed, 154n 

Castaneda, Carlos E., 339; 
book by, cited, 3n, 4n, 
339n, 340n; book reviewed 
by, 186-188; manuscript 
by, cited, 159n; speech by, 
noted, 225 

Castafieda, Captain Juan, 
374, 381, 475, 485; diary 
of expedition, 484 

Castellon, Francisco, 413 

Castellén, Irineo, 376, 381 

Castor oil: production of, 
163; wages paid for pro- 
duction of, 164 

Catalogue of Materials in 
the Archivo General de 
Indias for the History of 
the Pacific Coast and the 
American Southwest, cit- 
ed, 341n 

Catalpa, 33n 

Catarrhal fever, 10 

Catholic Archives of Texas, 
noted, 234 

Cattle: and filibusters, 412; 
breeding, 233, 405; drives, 
106, 159, 217, 218; effect 
of northers on, 11; mar- 
keting of after Civil War, 
159; number sold on trail 
drives, 160; rustling, 138; 
trailing, effect on  beef- 
packing industry, 168 

Cattle industry, 30n, 31n, 
188-189, 404; fencing, 217; 
book on, reviewed, 125- 
126 ; early shipping through 
Louisiana, 118-114; effect 
of barbed wire on, 215; 
employment in province of 
Texas, 55; in New Mexico, 

133; in Southwest, 106; 

prospectus on big western 
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ranches, noied, 108-109. See 
also American cowboy, 
Barbed wire, Beef cattle 
industry, Brahman cattle, 
Farmers, Fence cutters, 
Fencing, Livestock in- 
dustry, Longhorn cattle, 
Ranching, Shipping, 
Transportation 

Cattle and Hide Inspector, 
279 

Catton, Bruce, 110 

Caufield, H. J., 217 

Caulfield, Tom, article by, 
noted, 100 

Cavalry, in province of Tex- 
as, 52 

Cazneau, William L., 417 

Cearley, Marion, joins As- 
sociation, 391 

Cecil, G. G., 468n 

Cedar, lumbering of, 172 

Cedar fencing, 33 

Cedarbrakes, 33n 

Cedrén, Manuel, 379, 480, 
481, 484, 485; petition of, 
374 

Centennial Commission, rec- 
ords of, 279, 302. See also 
Kemp Collection 

Centennial cuts, 279 

Central America (ship), 
sinking of, 210 

Central Texas, 233 

Century of Medicine in Ter- 
as: The Story of Medi- 
cine in Bexar County, Tex- 
as, noted, 505 

Census of Texas, in 1804, 
article on, 46-56 

Census, United States, 279; 
1880, index, 299. See also 
United States Census 

Cerro Gordo, David E. 
Twiggs at, 7 

Chairs, manufactured in 
Waller County, 462 

Chalk Hill, Dallas, 529 

Chambers, Thomas Jefferson, 
papers of, 279 

Chandler, Charles deForest, 
480, 481, 482; book by, cit- 
ed, 484n, 435n, 437n 

Chandler, Rex, 435 

Chandler, W. E., 508 

Chapel Hill, Texas, 31, 415 

Chapman, Carleton G., 435, 
438n, 441, 448, 445, 449, 
450, 452 

Chapman, Charles E., book 
by, cited, 341n 

Chappell, Roy J., Jr., joins 
Association, 391 

Chappell Hill, Texas, see 
Chapel Hill, Texas 

Charco de los Bacerros, 19 

Charleston, convention of, 
237 

Charters, see State Depart- 


ment 
Chatman, J. A., 66 
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Chautauqua, camp of, 242 

Chaves, Fray Angelico, book 
by, reviewed, 136-138 

Cherokee Indians, 192, 192n; 
expulsion of, 195 

Cherokee County: iron in- 
dustry in, 174; thesis on, 
cited, 158n; thesis on iron 
industry, cited, 175n 

Cherokee Furnace Company, 
175 

Chesley, Hervey, 90 

Chesley, Mrs. Hervey, 90 

Chewing gum: introduction 
into United States, 109- 
110; pamphlet on, noted, 
502 

Chihuahua: First Aero 
Squadron in, 445, 446, 447; 
land grants in, 250 

China Springs, 218n 

China tree, 33n 

Chisholm Trail, 165n, 168n 

Chisholm Trail, cited, 151n, 
165n, 168n, 169n 

Choate, Julian Ernest, Jr., 
book by, reviewed, 519-520 

Christian, Asa Kyrus, book 
by, cited, 192n, 197n, 202n 

Christie, A. R., 438n, 439, 
440, 445n 

Church of Christ, in Hemp- 
stead, 469 

Church of God in Christ, in 
Hempstead, 469 

Church of Jesus Christ 
Emmanuel, in Hempstead, 
469 

Cigars, wages paid for pro- 
duction of, 164 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 348 

Circuit riders, in Hemp- 
stead, 467 

Cisneros, José, 136; draw- 
ings by, noted, 2438, 244 

Cities, effect on concentra- 
tion of manufacturing in- 
dustries, 157 

Civil Claims, see Treasury 
Department, Republic 

Civil War, 58, 118, 124, 135- 
186, 157, 226, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 393; article on 
state finances of Texas 
during, cited, 158n; block- 
ade of Southern ports, 136, 
157; book on, reviewed, 
401; bonus offered for 
machinery manufacturing, 
157; credit freezing dur- 
ing, 158; effect on cattle 
industry, 159; effect on cot- 

ton-milling, 169; effect on 

iron industry, 174; effect 

on newspapers, 177; P. G. 

T. Beauregard in, 147- 

148; records of campaigns, 

noted, 521; Texan divi- 

sions, noted, 521. See also 

Abolitionism, Confederacy, 
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Manufacturing, Recruiting, 
Secession, Slavery 
Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, 170n 
Claims, Court of, records of, 
279-280 
Clapp, D. L., 459 
Clarendon, Earl of, 40n, 41n 
Clark, Angelina, 69, 70 
Clark, John, 69, 71 
Clark, Joseph, 90 
Clark, Mrs. Joseph, 90 
Clark, Virginius E., 435 
Clarke, P. S., 471 


Clay County, history of, 
280 
Cleburne, Texas, thesis on, 


cited, 173n 

Clements, Roger V., article 
by, noted, 511 

Cleveland, Captain 
innkeeper, 32 

Cleveland, Grover, 143-144 

Cloth: dressing of, 163; pro- 
duction of, 163 

Clothing industry: use of 
Texas cotton and woolen 
goods, 163; wages in, 182n 

Cloud, John Wirt, autobiog- 
raphy of, 280 

Cloud, N., 456 

Clutts, Alva Matherly, dis- 
sertation by, listed, 231 

Coach-makers, number oper- 
ating, 152 

Coahuila, 48, 58, 381 

Coahuiltecan Indians, 14 

Coal, consumption of, 162 

Cobb, Gwendolyn, 341n 

Cobb, Howell, 417 

Cockrell, Monroe F., book 
edited by, reviewed, 401 

Cocoan Indians, 49 

Cofer, David Brooks, 
by, noted, 230 

Coffins, 163; wages paid for 
manufacture of, 164 

Coke County, 102 

Colbert’s Ferry, noted, 510 

Cold Harbor, battle of, 538 

Cole, James Reid, book on, 
noted, 230 

Coleman, J. M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 236 

Coleto Creek, 435 

Collantes, Francisco, 474, 
483-484 ; paymaster at 
Bexar, 376, 377 

Collard family, 


book 


papers of, 
development of, 


Collin County: 1870 indus- 
trial output, 167n; grain- 
milling in, 161; population 
in 1860, 181n; thesis on 


agricultural cooperation in, 
cited, 171n 
Colonia Dublin, 445, 448 
Colonization : 
grants, 280; in 


claims for 
Latin 
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America, 397; influence of 
norther on, 2; laws of 
Tamaulipas, 60; political 
views on, thesis on, listed, 
230 

Colonization Papers, 280 

Colony contracts, 280 

Colorado River, 15, 49, 345, 
363, 481; pine forests on, 
33n 

Colorado State Historical 
Society, 225 

Colquitt, O. B., bonds, 324 


Columbia, Texas, 2, 256; 
First Congress of Texas 
in, 489 


Columbus, New Mexico, Villa 
raid on, 444 

Columbus, Texas, 167, 345 

Comal County, 179; average 
industrial wages in 1880, 
181; industrial output in 
1870, 167n; manufacturing 
value added, 167n; produc- 
tion of woolen goods in, 
163; value of manufactur- 
ing in, 156n; woolen goods 
mill, 169 

Comanche 
102 

Comanche Chief, 313, 389 

Comanche County, grain- 
milling in, 171 

Comanche Indians, 14, 15, 
22, 49, 124, 188, 192, 504, 
510; attack on Refugio, 
486; attitude toward Span- 
ish in Texas, 476; depre- 
dations in Mexico, 19; lim- 
its of territory in 1836, 
lin; on Frio River, 473; 
raid on Béxar, 476; raids 
in Mexico, 21 


Bondage, listed, 


Comanche Springs, Texas, 
206 

Comancheros, 133 
Comanches: Lords of the 


South Plains, cited, 15n 
Commerce (ship), 43, 44 
Commercial Telegraph and 


Business Register (Hous- 
ton), cited, 460n, 462n, 
468n 


Commissioner of Claims, of- 
fice of, 279-280 

Commissioner of Deeds, rec- 
ords of, 281 

Commissioners of deed, ap- 
pointments, 324 

Communications, see Trans- 
portation 

Compendium of the Ninth 
Census, 1870, cited, 151n, 
152n 

Compromise of 1850, 248; 
investigation of, 227 

Compton, Mrs. Sue, 89 

Compton, Susanna L., 97-99 ; 
joins Association, 121 

Comptroller : applications 
for collector’s bonds, 324; 


collector’s remittances to, 
282; day book, 282; direct 
tax receipt stubs, 284; 
highway fund, 282; jour- 
nal, 281; ledgers, 281; let- 
ter books, 281; letters re- 
ceived, 282; letters sent, 
282; memorandum tax 
sales, 282; miscellaneous 
remittances, 282; munici- 
pal bonds, 282; numbered 
vouchers, 282; on Board 
of Commissioners of Ar- 
chives, 257 ; payments, 282 ; 
pensions, 282-283; pension 
applications, 283; public 
debt papers, 283; railroad 
papers, 283-284; record of 
claims, 281; record of li- 
censes issued, 281; record 
of liquor permits, 281; re- 
demption receipts, 284; 
register of unorganized 
counties, 281; requisition 
books, 282; special war- 
rants, 281; tax papers, 
284; warrant registers, 
281, 284 
Comptroller’s Civil Service 
Records, see Treasury De- 
partment, Republic 
Comptroller’s Military Serv- 
ice Records, see Treasury 
Department, Republic 
Concord stage, 214 
Concordia Mills, in Hemp- 
stead, 461-462 


Confections, wages paid in 
production of, 164 
Confederacy, 135-136, 237- 


238; control of manufac- 
turing by, article on cited, 
158n; encouragement of 
manufacturing in, 157; 
thesis on control of cotton 
in the Trans-Mississippi 
Department, cited, 158n; 
military affairs, 286; mus- 
ter rolls index, 299; thesis 
on newspapers in, cited, 
177n; veterans’ pensions, 
101, 282-288. .See also 
Comptroller 

Confederate Army Service, 
285-286; muster rolls, 285 

Confederate Home for Men, 
records of, 286 

Confederate State Home, 
deed to, 327 

Confederate States of Amer- 
ica 1861-1865: A Finan- 
cial and Industrial History 
of the South during the 
Civil War. cited, 157n, 
158n, 177n 

Conger, Norman H., 218n 

Conger, Roger, 79, 89, 90, 
100, 238, 503; article by, 
215-221; contributors note 
on, 254; presides at meet- 
ing, 78 


Congress of Republic of Tex- 
as: attitude toward Texas 
Railroad, Navigation, and 
Banking Company, 367; 
opposition to railroad char- 
ter, 865; papers of, 287 


Congressional Globe, cited, 
365n 

Conkling, Margaret B., 126 
Conkling, Roscoe P., 126; 


article by, listed, 214 

Connally, Tom, 79 

Conner, C. E., 103 

Connerly, R. H., correspond- 
ence of, 287 

Connor, Daniel A., book re- 
viewed by, 1385-136 

Connor, Mrs. Ann S., 88 

Connor, Seymour V., 73, 78, 
92, 508; article by, 255- 
334; award granted to, 
385 ; book edited by, noted, 
384; contributors note on, 
408; presides at meeting, 
73 

Conquests, in Latin America, 
397 

Conservation Society of Se 
guin, award granted to, 
384-385 

Considerant, Victor Prosper, 


Constitution, 118; of 1845, 
educational provisions, 399; 
of 1875, educational provi- 
sions, 400; of 1876, provi- 
sions for archives, 257. See 
also Laws, original 

Constitution of Texas State 
Historical Association, 76- 
77 

Construction: dissertation on, 
listed, 231; employees in, 
154; margin of profit in, 
154 

Consular papers, 321. See 
also State Department, 
consular papers 

Consuls of the Republic of 
Texas, see Commissioner 
of Deeds 

Consultation, and Texas ar- 
chives, 255 

Continental Book Co., Inc., 
joins Association, 235 

Contraband trade, in prov- 
ince of Texas, 53, 372, 477 

Convention of 1836, and Tex- 
as archives, 256 

Conventions, see 
tures, records of 

Cook, N. P., 207 

Cooke, Alexander, 471 

Cooke, F. J., 471 

Cooke, John Esten, book by, 
reviewed, 537 

Cooke, William G., 287 

Cooke County, population in 
1880, 181n 

Coolidge, Texas, 63, 67 

Coolidge Herald, 63 


Legisla- 
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Coolidge Ledger, 63 

Cooper, R. T., 287 

Cooperage, 173; 
164 

Coopwood, Bethel, 59 

Copal resins, production of, 
in province of Texas, 54 

Copper industry: in prov- 
ince of Texas, 651; in 
Southwest, 106; wages in, 
164, 182n 

Coppini, Pompeo, 104; bust 
by, noted, 500 

Cordage: production of, 163; 
wages in, 165 

Corinth, battle of, book on, 
reviewed, 401 

Corley, Frank, 64 

Corn, 28; production of, 53, 


wages in, 


161; value added to by 
milling, 154 
Corner, William, book by, 
noted, 394 


Corona, Yldefonso, 473 

Corporation affidavits, in 
Texas Archives, 321. See 
also State Department 

Corporation charters, 
index to, 299 

Corporations, see State De- 
partment, Corporations 

Corpus Christi, 60; and 
Cuban filibusters, 412 ; dur- 
ing Mexican War, 4; Nica- 
raguan filibusters from, 
419 

Corpus Christi Bay, 225 

Corpus Christi Byliners, 224 

Corr, P. W., 464 

Cortina, Alfonso, 234 

Cortinas, Juan N., 58, 61; 
papers concerning, 287 

Coryell County, 102 

Cés, Martin Perfecto de, 352, 
354, 359 

Cotten, Fred R., 79, 89, 115; 
elected vice president of 
Association, 78 

Cotton, Walter F., 66 

Cotton, 28-29, 36n, 157; 
cards, scarcity of, 157; ef- 
fect of culture on slavery, 
411; expansion and fili- 
busters, 412; marketing of 
after Civil War, 159; pro- 
duction in province of 
Texas, 54; production leg- 


321; 


islation on, 159n; Waller 
County production, 1859, 
460n; thesis on, cited,, 


159n; wages paid for pro- 
duction of, 164; Waller 
County production, 461 

Cotton Bureau, control of 
machinery imports by, 158n 

Cotton gins: combined as 
business with grain mills, 
154n; local manufacture 
of, 154; production of ma- 
chinery, 162 
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Cotton kingdom, article on, 
cited, 171n 

Cotton milling, 163, 183; ef- 
fect of Civil War on, 169; 
in 1880, 169; reasons for 
decline during 1870's, 169, 
170 

Cottonseed milling: in Gray- 
son County, 179; increase 
during 1870’s, 170; in Wal- 
ler County, 462; wages in, 
164 

Coulter, E. Merton, book by, 


cited, 157n, 159n, 170n, 
177n 
County history, suggested 


publication, 503. See also 
Anderson, Angelina, Aran- 
sas, Austin, Bastrop, Bell, 
Bexar, Bosque, Brazoria, 
Brazos, Brown, Burnet, 
Caldwell, Cameron, Chero- 
kee, Clay, Collin, Comal, 
Comanche, Coryell, Dallas, 
Denton, Ector, Erath, Fan- 
nin, Fayette, Fort Bend, 
Galveston, Gillespie, Gon- 
zales, Grayson, Gregg, 
Grimes, Guadalupe, Ham- 
ilton, Harris, Harrison, 
Henderson, Hunt, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Johnson, Kauf- 
man, Lamar, Liberty, 
Limestone, Llano, McLen- 
nan, Marion, Matagorda, 
Montague, Montgomery, 
Morris, Nacogdoches, Na- 
varro, Newton, Nueces, 
Orange, Panola, Parker, 
Red River, Refugio, Rob- 
ertson, Rusk, San Jacinto, 
Shelby, Smith, Stephens, 
Tarrant, Terrell, Titus, 
Travis, Uvalde, Van Zandt, 


Victoria, Walker, Waller, 
Washington, Williamson, 
Wood 


County maps, in Texas Ar- 
chives, 307 

Court of Claims, see Claims, 
Court of 

Courts: in early Texas, 32; 
records of, 287, 288 

Cowan, Arthur S., 432, 434, 
438 

Cowan, George E., 288 

Cowan, William James, 288 

Cowboys, see American cow- 
boys 

Cowen, Ruth Caroline, 90 

Cox, , 504 

Cox, C. C., thesis by noted, 
154n 


Cox, Joan, 90 

Craftsmen, 165; importance 
of, 153 

Craighead, C. F., 103 

Crane Chamber of Com- 
merce, 104 

Cranz, Edmund Pendleton, 


joins Association, 514 
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a F. J., letters of, 
288 

Crawford, G. W., 418, 419, 
420, 421 

Crawford’s ‘Texas House,” 
Hempstead, Texas, 460 

Credit, freezing of during 
Civil War, 158; effect of 
National Banking Act of 
1864 on, 159 

Creek Indians, 192n 

Crime, punishment of in 
early Texas, 32 

Crimmins, Martin L., 227; 
article by, listed, 214; 
death of, 96-97 

Croffut, W. A., book by, 
cited, 7n 

Croghan, George, article on, 
noted, 96 

Crompton, J. F., 412n, 413n, 
4l4n, 416n 

Cross Plains High School 
Library, joins Association, 
515 

Crozier, Harry Benge, 89 

Cruz, Marfa de la, 482 

Cuba: archives of, 339; fili- 
bustering in, 411; Texan 
filibusters to, 412, 413 

Cudahy, E. A., Jr., article 
by, cited, 168n, 169n 

Cuellar, Jesus, article on, 
505 

Cullen, Hugh Roy, book on, 
reviewed, 131-132 

Culp, Fielding R., 96 

Cunningham, Charles, 339 

Cupples, George W., papers 
of, 288 

Curanes, 49 

Curlee, Abigail, dissertation 
by, cited, 151n, 159n 

Curlee, Joan, joins Associa- 
tion, 515 

Currency: cause of capital 
loss, 158; trading of for 


Mexican gold, 158n. See 
also Money 

Currieries, number in pro- 
duction, 160 


Curtis, Albert, book by re 
viewed, 394-395 

Curry, John F., 445n, 454 

Cushing, E. H., 414, 416, 
416, 462 

Customs papers, see Treas- 
ury Department, Republic 

Cypress, lumbering of, 172 

Cypress City, Texas, 420 

Czechs in Texas, newspaper 
of, 177 

Dabbs, Jack Autrey, book 
by, cited, 339n, 340n 

Daily Herald and San An- 
tonio Public Advertiser 
(San Antonio, Texas), 
listed, 211 

Daily Houston Telegraph, 


Index 


cited, 456n, 462n, 464n, 
467n, 468n, 469n, 472n 
Daily San Francisco Times 
and Town Talk, 214 
Dalhart Texan, noted, 562 
Dairy industry, 
Dallas, G. M., 41n 
Dallas, Texas: saddlery and 
harness production in 1880, 
169; tax collector’s office, 
records of, 288 
Dallas County, 179; average 
industrial wages in 1880, 
181; cottonseed oil produc- 
tion in, 170; grain-milling 
in, 171; industrial output 
in 1870, 167n; industrial 
production in 1880, 181n; 
millers in, 154; population 
in 1880, 181n; production 
of carriages, wagons, and 
carts, 173; value of manu- 
facturing in, 156; wages 
in, 155n 
Dallas Herald, listed, 211 
Dallas Historical Society, 
noted, 506 
Dallas Morning News, 
noted, 506, 510 
Dale, Edward Everett, 388 
Dalton, Mrs. John Ray, 230 
Dalzell, William Tucker 
Dickinson, 470, 471 
Daniel, Bill, noted, 513 
Daniel, James Manly, disser- 
tation by, listed, 231 
Daniel, Price, 508, 512 
Daniel, Mrs. Price, 508 
Daniels, Winthrop M., book 
by, cited, 364n 
Dannenbaum, M. N., 225 
Dargue, Herbert A., 435, 445, 
449, 450, 451, 452, 453 


Darnell, B. C., joins Asso- 
ciation, 236 

Darnell, N. H., papers of, 
288 


Daughdrill family, genealogy 
of, 288 

Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 104 

Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas, 95, 390; library of, 
79 

Davenport, Harbert, 505; 
picture of, between pages 
504 and 505 

Davenport, Mrs. Harbert, 88 

Davies, J. H., 98 

Davis, Charles H., 422 

Davis, Edmund J., 456, 457; 
thesis on administration 
of, cited, 166n 


Davis, Jefferson, 40, 135, 
238; and P. G. T. Beaure- 
gard, 147 

Davis, Mrs. Jefferson, see 


Davis, Varina H. 

Davis, Kem E., 89 

Davis, Varina H., 5-6; book 
by, cited, 6n 


Davis, Mrs. Vivian, 90 

Davis, Washington, papers 
of, 288 

Dawson, command of, noted, 
234 

Dawson, Val S., joins Asso- 
ciation, 121 

Day, Donald, book edited by, 
reviewed, 145-146 

Day of the Cattleman, re- 
viewed, 125-126 

Dealey, E. M., 508 

Dealey, Ted, 79 

Dean, Lena, joins Associa- 


tion, 236 

Deaths, caused by Texas 
northers, 10-11 

Debray, Xavier Blanchard, 
noted, 521 


Decker, Mrs. Jennie Morrow, 
89 

Deckert, Verna, book re- 
viewed by, 392-393 

Deckler, Mrs. Edna Perry, 
90 

Declaration of Independence, 
487 

Decrow, Daniel, paper con- 
cerning, 288 

Deeds, Commissioners of, see 
Commissioners of Deeds 

Deeds of Cession, see Title 
papers 

Deer, and leather industry, 
169n 

De Grass, Jacob Carl, 289 

De Kalb, Illinois, 218 

Delalande, J., 94 

De Leon, Edwin, article by, 


cited, 170n 

Democrat (Mexia, Texas), 
65 

Democratic-Eagle (Mexia, 
Texas), 65 


Democratic-Eagle (Thornton, 
Texas), 67 

Democratic party, 
Waller County, 
457 

Denison Daily News, cited, 
168n, 178n 

Denison family, 
289 

Denison, Texas, 168n 

Denton County, shipyard in, 
173 

Denton Monitor, 389 

Department of Insurance, 
Statistics, and History, 
257, 258 

Desegregation, 400 

De Soto, Hernando, 491 

Despoblado, see Frontier, 
Spanish 

Destruction and Reconstruc- 
tion, reviewed, 237-238 

Deussen, Alexander, article 


248; in 
455, 456, 


papers of, 


by, cited, 363n, 367n, 370n 
DeWeese, Joe B., 469n 
Dewees, W. B., book by, cit- 
ed, 8n 


De Zavala, Adina, 227, 327; 
book auction named for, 
78; memorial to, 94-95 

De Zavala, Lorenzo, 94, 487, 
488; first Texas flag de 
signed by, 487 

De Zavala, Lorenzo, Jr., 142 

De Zavala’s Point, 95 

Dialect, dissertation on, list- 
ed, 232 

Dibbens, Donald, 469n 

Dickenson, Mrs. Almaron, 
344 

Dickinson, D. C., 232 

Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, cited, 186n, 218n 

Dienst, Alex, book by, cited, 
202n 

Dimick, Howard T., article 
by, cited, 159n 

Dimmitt, Philip, papers of, 
289 

Dinsmore, Silas, 
noted, 229 

Diplomatic correspondence, 
321; index to, 299. See also 
Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Hanse Towns, 
Mexico, Netherland, Spain, 
United States, Yucatan 

Diplomatic Correspondence of 
of the United States, In- 
ter-American Affairs, cit- 
ed, 191n 

Diplomatic History of the 
American People, cited, 
413n 

Diplomatic History of the 
United States, cited, 454n; 
noted, 543 

Diplomatic relations: during 
Nicaraguan  filibustering, 
417; of Republic of Texas, 
article on, cited, 191n 

Direct tax receipt stubs, see 
Comptroller 

Disease, in 1855, in San An- 
tonio, 37 

Ditto, S. W., 469 

Dixon, Billy, 525 

Dixon, Sam Houston, 
by, cited, 185n 

Dixson family, 
289 

Dobbs, J. F., 464, 465n 

Dobie, Dudley R., 387 

Dobie, J. Frank, 116, 243; 
books by, cited, 1n, 12n; 
book by, noted, 520; book 
by, reviewed, 531; speech 
by, noted, 73 

Dobie, Mrs. J. Frank, 116 

Dobyns, Henry F., joins As- 
sociation, 513 

Dodd, Townsend F., 4385, 437, 
440, 445, 446, 448, 451 

Dodd Field, 436n 

Doheny, Edward L., 245 

Dolores, 59 

Donecker, 
227 


letter by, 


book 


papers of, 


Frances, 79, 89, 
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Donnell, Guy Renfro, thesis 
by, noted, 154n 

Donoghue, David, 
502 

Door industry, 173; value of 
manufacture of, 162 

Dos Corrales, list of prison- 
ers at, 377 

Douglas, K. H., papers of, 
289 

Douglas, William L., 245 

Dow, Lorenzo, 242 

Dowell Collection, 289 

Dowell, Greensville, 289 

Dowell, John, ledger, 271 

Doyle, Gerry, 90 

Doyle, R. E., 211, 212 

Doyle, W. E., 5, 65, 66 

Dozen Captains of Industry, 
reviewed, 244-245 

Dred Scott Decision, 427 

Dresel, Gustav, book by, re- 
viewed, 141-143 

Drinkard, Marion, 66 

Drought, in New Mexico, 
133 

Duer, C. F., 418 

Duewell, L. A., pamphlet by, 
noted, 233 

Dugas, Vera Lea: article by, 
151-183; contributors note 
on, 254; fellowship award- 
ed to, 100; speech by, not- 
ed, 74 

Duke, Alma H., papers of, 


119-120, 


289 

Dumble, E. T., 289; papers, 
295 

Dumble, Norman, joins Asso- 
ciation, 121 

Dumke, Glenn S., 235 

Dunbar, Seymour, book by, 
listed, 212 

Duncalf, Frederic A., 122 

Duncan, John T., 89; joins 
Association, 515 

Duncan, Merle M., 88, 115, 
118-119; elected vice pres- 
ident of Association, 78 

Duncan, Mrs. J. Bruce, see 
Duncan, Merle M. 

Duncan, Mrs. Starkey, 89 

Dunn, John, 107 

Dunn, William E., 339 

Dunne, Peter Masten, book 


translated by, reviewed, 
140-141 

DuPont, Thomas Coleman, 
245 

Durango, province of, 47 


Durling, E. V., 502 

Durway, Malcolm D., thesis 
by, listed, 230 

Duval, John C., 130 

Dyer, James H., 90 

Dykes, J. C., 79 


Eads, James B., 245 
Eagle Pass News-Guide, not- 
ed, 228 
Eagle Pass 


Junior High 
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School, Junior Historian 
Chapter of, 228 

Earle, J. P., 289 

“Early Morse,’’ 289 

Earp, Wyatt, 232 

Earthen ware, wages paid 
for production of, 164 

East Texas, 252, 348; Chero- 
kee Indians in, 196; dis- 
covery of oil in, 494; edu- 
cation in, 495; expulsion of 
Cherokees from, 195; In- 
dians in, 491; pine forests 
in, 38n; Spanish with- 
drawal from, 492 

East Texas Baptist College 
Library, joins Association, 
236 

Eastman, George, 245 

Easton, Hamilton Pratt, dis- 
sertation by, cited, 172n 

Eastus, Maurine, 103 

Economic history, of Waller 
County, 460 

Ector County, 134-135 

Edman, Grace, 118 

Education, 114, 3879; and 
Lamar, 204, 205; available 
school fund, 291; book on, 
reviewed, 399-400; city 
treasurers’ reports, 291; 
county treasurers’ reports, 
291; dissertation on, list- 
ed, 231; enrollment rec- 
ords, 291; financial rec- 
ords, 290; high school rec- 
ords, 291; implications of 
population changes. on, 
dissertation on, listed, 232; 
in Brown County, 154n; 
in East Texas, 495; influ- 
ence of independence on in 
Texas, 399; minutes of the 
board of education, 291; 
miscellaneous school ac- 
counts, 291; register of 
letter received, 291; schol- 
arship appointments, 291. 
See Abilene Christian 
College, Academy, Baylor 
College, Baylor University, 
Gilmer-Aikin Law, Graves 
Academy, Grubbs Voca- 
tional College, Johnson’s 
Institute, Junior colleges, 
Junior Historians, Lamar, 
Mirabeau B., Mexicans in 
Texas, Missions in Texas, 
Nacogdoches University, 
Prairie View College, Pub- 
lic school system, Recon- 
struction, St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity, Sam Houston Nor- 
mal College, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, San 
Marcos Chautauqua, San 
Marcos College, School 
law, Schools, Southern 
Methodist University, 
Southwest Texas Normal 
College, State School for 
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Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, 
Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College, Sul Ross 
State College, Teacher cer- 
tification, Texas A & 
College, Texas A & M Col- 
lege, Texas Technological 
College, University of 
Houston, University of 
Texas, West Texas A & M 
College, West Texas Nor- 
mal College 

Edwards, Benjamin, 493 

Edwards, Hayden, 493-494 

Edwards, P. R., 416 

Edwards, Peyton F., 494 

Edwards papers, 291 

Edwards Plateau, 11 

Eichelberger, Charles S., 216 

Eichelberger, William, 216 

Eichelberger Island, 216 

Eikel, Robert, joins Associa- 
tion, 513 

Eilers, William, papers of, 
291 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., 132 

El Berganten, 51 

El Mercurio del Puerto de 
Matamoros, 17; cited, 17n, 
18n, 21n, 22n 

El Orcoquisac, 505 

El Paso, 137, 206, 207, 208, 
209, 444, 445; book on, 
listed, 208; manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages in, 
155 

El Paso Archaeological So- 
ciety, 96 

El Paso Historical Society, 
386-387 

El Paso Natural Gas Com- 
pany, speech on, noted, 74 

El Paso pear, 27n 

El Trimestre Econémico, ar- 
ticle in, cited, 47n 

Election of 1876, 393 

Election returns, 324, 325; 
records in Texas Archives, 
322. See also State Depart- 
ment 

Eleemosynary institutions, 
records of, 292 

Elgin Methodist Church, his- 
tory of, noted, 509 

Elguezabel, Juan Bautista, 
48, 56 

Elguezabal, Juan José, 378 

Eliot, Santiago, 50, 51n 

Elledge, A. W., 467 

Ellington, Eric, 430, 435 

Elliott, B. F., 456, 463 

Elliott, Claude, 79, 89, 115; 
book edited and compiled 
by, reviewed, 535-537; 


books reviewed by, 131-132, 

145-146, 287-238, 392-393, 

401, 522, 537-539; picture 

of, facing page 76; pre- 

sides at meeting, 73 
Elliott, Emma Edwin, 89 
Elliott, Sadie, 327 
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Ellis, J. N., diary of, 291 

Ellis, M. H., diary of, 291 

Ellis, Richard, 487 

Ellis County: 1870 indus- 
trial output, 167n; 1870 
manufacturing value add- 


ed, 167n; population in 
1880, 18ln; wages in, 
155n, 165 


Emmett, Chris, 116 

Employment in: 1880, 183n; 
in province of Texas, 55- 
56; provided by manufac- 
turing industry, 153 

The Enchanted West, noted, 
526 

Engines, production of, 162 

English, C. C., 463-464 

English common law, La- 
mar’s opinion of, 191 

English, in Texas, 137; ar- 
ticle on investments of, 
noted, 108 

Environment, 
history, 1 

Episcopal church, in Hemp- 
stead, 466, 467 

Erath County Historical So- 
ciety, 110 

Ersatz in the Confederacy, 
cited, 157n 

Escandén, José de, 58, 59, 
60; speech on, noted, 225 

Escovar, José Maria, 475 

Espada, Marcos Jiménez de 
la, book by, cited, 46n 

Estacado, 532 

Esthus, Raymond A., 388 

Estrada, Félix, 378 

“Etex Oil Discovery 25th 
Anniversary,” 506 

Eubanks, Abner, 65, 66, 67 

Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center, see Barker 
Texas History Center 

European American Society 
of Colonization, 530 

Europeans in Texas, article 
on, 505 

Evans, C. E., book by, re- 
viewed, 399-400 

Evans, Sam: speech by, not- 
ed, 74; thesis by, listed, 
230 

Eve, Joseph, letter book of, 
292 

Evening News (Mexia, Tex- 
as), 65 

Ewell, Mrs. Noble W., joins 
Association, 513 

Ewing, Alexander, 
of, 292 

Executive department: clem- 
ency papers, 292; letters 
received, 292; ietters sent, 
292; proclamations, 292; 
public weighers, 293; rec- 
ord books, 293; rewards, 
293 

Executive Record Book, No. 
280, cited, 158n 


influence on 


papers 


Expansion, 413; and filibus- 
ters, 411, 414 
‘x ionist M t in 


Texas, cited, 197n 

Exploration, in Latin Amer- 
ica, 397 

Exports, 165; of province of 
Texas, 53 

Express, and Stage Coach 
Days in California, cited, 
213 


Fabulous Days, noted, 394 

Fabulous San Antonio, re 
viewed, 394-395 

Factories, 152; closing of 
after Civil War, 158; size 
and organization of, 153. 
See also Industry in Texas, 
Manufacturing 

Fairfield, Texas, 66 

Faklis, Michael, joins Asso- 
ciation, 514 

Falcon Dam, 58 

Fall, Albert, 245 

Fall, Phillip S., 252 

Fallwell, Gene, 74; joins As- 
sociation, 120 

‘Fanega, definition of, 53n 

Fannin, James W., 345 

Fannin, James W., Jr., 4 

Fannin County: furniture- 
making in, 179; manufac- 
ture of agricultural imple 
ments in, 179; population 
in 1880, 181n; value of 
manufacturing in, 156n; 
wages in, 155n 

Fannin Battleground, deed 
to, 327 

Fanning, Mrs. Wilma O., 
joins Association, 515 

Fanthrop Inn, 392 

Farish, Oscar, supports Nic- 
araguan filibusters, 415 

Farlow, Dan, book reviewed 
by, 525 

Farmers, 152; effect on cattle 
industry, 168. See also Ag- 
riculture 

Farmersville High School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
514 

Farnese, Charles, Comte de, 
letters of, 293 

Farnham, J. E., 420-421 

Farr, J. H., 462, 464 

Farrington, Mrs. J. E., 119 

Fashion (steamer), 417, 424, 
425 

Fauquet, Lillian, 468n 

Fayette County, 291; 1870 
industrial output, 167n; 
1870 manufacturing value 
added, 167n; population 
in 1880, 181n 

Federalists, 240 

Fence cutters, article on, cit- 
ed, 221n 

Fencing, 33n, 404; effect on 
cattle industry, 168; in 


1855, 33; in McLennan 
County, article on, 215- 
221; with bois d’arc, 154n. 
See also Barbed wire, 
Bois d’are, Buck-Thorn, 
Hedge, Rail, Snake, Stake 
and Rider, Stone 

Ferguson, Dan, 79, 89 

Ferguson, Erna, 234 

Ferguson, James E., 501 

Feris, George A, papers of, 
293 

Fernandez, Jose Antonio, 16, 
17, 21 

Ferrer, Fermin, 417 

Fertilizers, 163 

Fertilizer industry, 
in, 165 

Fiction, 127-128, 252 

Fields, F. T., 88, 92; award 
granted to, 386; book by, 
noted, 384; book by, re- 
viewed, 392-393 

Fields, Mrs. F. T., 88 

Fields, Maudie Joe, 
by, noted, 154n 

Fifty Years in Camp and 
Field: Diary of Major- 
General Ethan Allen Hitch- 
cock, cited, 7n 

Figs, in 1855, 27n 

“Filibuster State,’”’ see Nica- 
ragua 

Filibusters, 476; ‘Alamo 
Rangers,” 419; article on, 
411-428; defeated in Nica- 
ragua, 422; effects of 
Walker’s failure, 426; in 
East Texas, 492-493; rea- 
sons for Texas support, 
427; return from Nica- 
ragua, 421; rumors of, 
375; support in Texas, 
415; Texan volunteers for 
Nicaragua, 424; Texans in 
Nicaragua, 417, 425 

Filibusters and Financiers, 
cited, 421n 

Filisola, Vicente, 4, 22, 351, 
353, 356 

Finance, dissertation on, 
listed, 231. See also Bank- 
ing, British investments, 
Currency, Credit, Invest- 
ments capital 

Firearms, 157; local manu- 
facture of, 154 

First Aero Squadron, 444; 
at Fort Sill, 439; condi- 
tion of planes in Chi- 
huahua, 449; detachment 
to Brownsville, Texas, 439 ; 
discontent in, 451; effect 
of weather on operations 
in Chihuahua, 448; flight 
from Fort Sill to Fort Sam 
Houston, 442, 443; in Chi- 
huahua, 446, 447; moved 


wages 


thesis 


to Columbus, New Mex- 
ico, 445; moved to Fort 
Sam Houston, 441; need 
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for additional airplanes to 
Chihuahua, 448; opera- 
tions in Chihuahua, 451, 
453, 454; ordered to Fort 
Lawton, Oklahoma, 438- 
489; ordered to Galveston, 
487; ordered to Mexican 
Front, 444; request for 
new airplanes, 450; sum- 
mary of operations, 449 
First Congress of the Re 
public of Texas, 197, 489 


First Presbyterian Church 
of Waco, Texas, noted, 
233 


Fish nets, 163 

Fishburn, Jacob Willis, 66 

Fisher, George, 142; papers 
of, 293 

Fisher, O. A., diary of, 293 

Fisher and Miller Colony, 
see Colonization papers 

Fitzgerald, 

Fitzgerald, S. W., 438n 

Fitzhugh, Bessie Lee, 90 

FitzSimon, Lawrence J., 342; 
fellow of the Association, 
234 

Fitzwilliam, Grace, joins As- 
sociation, 120 

Flaceus, E. W., 89 

Flachmeier, William August, 
dissertation by, listed, 231 

Flag: adoption of second 
national flag of Texas, 
489; adoption of third na- 
tional flag of Texas, 490; 
designed by Lorenzo de 
Zavala, 487; picture of, 
facing page 488 

Flagg, Lottie Lee, 90 

Flags of Texas, 222; of Re 
public of Texas, article on, 
487-490 

Flavor of Texas, cited, 1n, 
12n 

Fletcher, Herbert, 90 

Fletcher, Mrs. Herbert, 90 

Fletcher, William Andrew, 
book by, reviewed, 239 

Flores, Lieutenant 
475 

Flores, Desiderio, 18 

Flores, Guillermo, speech by, 
noted, 74 

Flour, amount produced in 
1860, 154 

Flourmills, importance of in 
manufacturing industry, 
154 

Flowers, Lucile, joins Asso- 
ciation, 391 

Fly, A. W., 498 

Folklore, the norther in, 12 

Fomento Transcript, see 
Transcripts 

Food: in 1855, 31, 32, 38; 
in New Braunfels, in 1855, 
35; preparations, wages 
paid for, 164 
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Foote, Henry Stuart, book 
by, cited, 349n 
Forbes, John, 256 
Ford, John S., 
papers of, 293 

Ford, Mrs. O'Neil, 508 

Fornell, Earl W.: article by, 
40-45; article by, 411-428; 
contributors notes on, 149, 
545; joins Association, 515 

Forshey, Caleb G., supports 
Nicaraguan filibusters, 415 

Forsythe, John, 21n, 22n 

Fort Arbuckle, 123 

Fort Armstrong, 123 

Fort Belknap, 123 

Fort Bend, 346, 348 

Fort Bend County, 456; 1870 
industrial output, 167n; 
“Jaybird” activity in, 460 

Fort Bend Crossing, 356 

Fort Bridger, 123 

Fort Brown, 123, 438 

Fort Chadbourne, 211 

Fort Dearborn, 123 

Fort Elliott, 525 

Fort Gibson, 123 

Fort Gratoit, Michigan, 123 

ae Griffin Country, listed, 

Fort Howard, Wisconsin, 123 

Fort McIntosh, 123 

Fort McKavett, article on, 
noted, 97 

Fort Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, 124 

Fort Myers, Florida, 123 

Fort Phantom Hill, 123 

Fort Quitman, 211 

Fort Ringgold, 123 

Fort St. Louis, 392 

Fort Sam Houston, 395, 429; 
arrival of First Aero 
Squadron, 443; departure 
of First Aero Squadron 


3%7n, 218; 


from, 445; proposed air 
center at, 435 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 123, 
439 

Fort Smith, 123, 124 

Fort Snelling, 123 

Fort Towson, 123 

Fort Washita, 123 

Fort Worth, Texas, 441, 


442; beef-packing industry 
in, 168n 

Fort Worth Record, 
441n, 442n 

Fort Yuma, California, 206, 
207, 208 

Forts, 392 

Foster, Inez, joins Associa- 
tion, 121 

Foster, L. L., 64 

Foulois, Benjamin D., 435, 
436-437, 438, 441, 442, 443, 
444, 445, 449, 450, 451, 452 

Foundries: use of during 
Civil War, 157; wages in, 
182n 


cited, 


oh 
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Fourier, Francois Marie 
Charles, 530 

Fourth Congress of the Re 
public of Texas, 69 

Fowler, Harriet, book re- 
viewed by, 539-541 

Fowler, Mrs. J. B., joins As- 
sociation, 515 

Fox, Chris, 386 

Fox, Mrs. Jesse E., 89 

France: archives of, 340; 
diplomatic correspondence, 
321 

Franciscan missionaries, 491; 
in New Mexico, 136 

Franco - Texienne Company 
bill, Lamar’s opposition to, 
19in 

Franks, J. M., book by, cit- 
ed, 9n 

Frantz, Joe B., 79, 388-389; 
article by, cited, 10n, 11n; 
book by, cited, 168n; book 
by, mentioned, 540; book 
by, reviewed, 519-520 ; book 
note by, 407; book re- 
viewed by, 125-126, 244-245, 
393-394 

Frayoso, Estevan, 373 

Fredericksburg, Texas, 15n 

Fredericksburg Standard, 
award granted to, 386 

Fredonia Hotel, Nacogdoches, 
495, 496, 497 

Fredonian Rebellion, 493-494 

Fredonian Republic, 494 

Freeman, Mrs. Callie Miller, 
79 

Freeman, J. E., 458 

Freeman, W. G., article on, 


manufacture 
of, 168 

Freighters, see Wagoners 

Fremantle Diary, reviewed, 
135-136 

French, Marcellus, 418, 419n, 
421 

French, Lamar’s opinion of, 
191 

French Activities in Cali- 
fornia: An Archival Cal- 
endar Guide, cited, 341n 

French Embassy , Austin, 
Texas, picture of, between 
pages 222-223 

French in Texas, 137, 491, 
492, 505, 530; speech on, 
noted, 73 

French Revolution, 247 

Fretelliere papers, 293 


Freund, Max, book trans- 
lated by, reviewed, 141- 
143 


Frick, Henry Clay, 245 

Friend, Llerena B., 79, 117, 
235; article by, cited, 
888n; article by, noted, 
109; award granted to, 
885; elected Association 


fellow, 114 
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Friend in Need organization, 
457n 

Frink, Maurice, 225 

Frio River, 473; Indian at- 
tacks on, 380; Spanish re- 
connaissance of, 482 

Frisbie, W. H., 63, 64 

Frizzell, Bonner, 92 

From Manassas to Appomat- 
tox: Memoirs of the Civil 
War in America, cited, 6n 

From Virginia to Texas, 
1835, cited, 488n 

Frontier, 124; housing on, 
112; in Spanish Southwest, 
137; Indian threat on, 192; 
Spanish, dissertation on, 
listed, 231; thesis on wom- 
en on, cited, 177n. See also 
Minute companies 

Frontier Battalion, 264; 
Jones papers, 265; letters 
received and sent, 1870- 
1900, 265 ; monthly returns, 
1880-1900, 265; muster 
rolls, 1880-1900, 265; pay 
certificates, 1870-1900, 264; 


pension claims of. See 
also Adjutant General’s 
Department 
Frontier Camp Meeting, re- 
viewed, 241 
Frontier Times (Bandera, 


Texas), 214 

Fruit, in 1855, 27n 

Fry, Mrs. Tillie Badu Moss, 
thesis by, noted, 154n 

Fuente, Manuel de la, 18, 19 

Fugitive Slave Law, 427 

Fulgam, Mrs. H. C., 
Association, 120 

Fuller, Charles F., 96 

Fulmore, Zachary Taylor, 
sketch of, 294 

Fulton, Texas, 178 

Fulton and Lester’s ‘‘Plant- 
er’s Exchange,” 460 

Furniture industry, 173, 179; 
margin of profit in, 154; 
support of by Texas lum- 
ber, 161; wages in, 182n 


joins 


one 
Letters from Our 
cited, 10n, 

Gadson, Phil, 458 

Gail Borden: Dairyman to 
a Nation, cited, 168n; not- 
ed, 540 

Gaines, , 29-30 

Galm, Edward, 502 

Galveston, Texas, 7, 26, 38, 
40, 151, 166, 228, 357, 368, 
369-370, 392, 420, 429; 
British consul in, 412n; 
Cuban filibusters, 412, 413; 
Nicaraguan filibusters, 415, 
416, 417, 418, 419, 424; epi- 
demic in 1858, 40, 41; im- 
portance as manufacturing 
center, 165; in 1885, de- 


to Texas, 
Boys, 


scription of, 27; iron in- 
dustry in, 176; Tremont 
Hotel, 419; wages paid in, 
164; Wends arrival at, 
528 

Galveston Bay area, ship- 
yards in, 173 

Galveston County: baking 
industry in, 179; candy 
industry in, 179; cottonseed 
oil production in, 170; 
cupola furnaces in, 162; 
1870 industrial output, 
167n; 1870 manufacturing 
value added, 167n; 1880 
industrial production, 
18ln;  grain-milling in, 
171; lumbering in, 179; 
manufacturing in, 155, 156; 
men’s clothing industry 
in, 1638, 170; newspaper 
publishing and printing 
industry in, 155; operation 
of sash, ‘oor, and blind 
factories in, 162; popula- 
tion in 1880, 181n; pro- 
duction of barrels and 
buckets, 173; production 
of carriages, wagons, and 
carts, 173; production of 
machinery in, 162; pro- 
duction of metal utensils 
in, 162; publishing indus- 
try in, 177; tobacco in- 
dustry in, 179; wages in, 
155n, 165, 181 

Galveston and Brazos Rail- 
road, 370; charter granted 
to, 367-368 

Galveston Civilian, 44, 
415n, 416n, 421n, 
424n, 425n, 426n 

Galveston Daily News, cited, 
463n 

Galveston Flood, noted, 509 

Galveston Island: ad interim 
government at, 489; as 
area of manufacturing, 156 

Galveston News, cited, 412n, 


45n, 
423n, 


417n, 418n, 419n, 420n, 
421n, 422n, 423n, 424n, 
425n, 429n, 430n, 431n, 
432n, 438n, 444n, 445n, 
461n 


Galveston Quarantine Sta- 
tion, deed for, 327 

Gambrell, Herbert P., 505; 
506; book by, cited, 185n, 
188n, 192n, 197n, 367n, 
370n; book by, listed, 506; 
picture of, between pages 
504 and 505 

Gammel, H. P. N., book by, 


cited, 157n, 158n, 188n, 
865n, 367n, 368n, 369n, 
370n, 487n, 488n, 489n; 


book by, noted, 222 
Gantz, Harry, 438n, 445n 
Gaona, Antonio, 353-354, 

355, 356 
Garay, Martin de, 379, 477 


Garber, Jan, 512 

Garcia, Francisco, 18 

Garcia, Pedro, 386 

Gard, Wayne, 79; article by, 
cited, 37n, 221n, 510n; ar- 
ticle by, listed, 506; book 
by, cited, 151n, 165n, 168n, 
169n; books reviewed by, 
241-242, 520 

Gardner, B. H., memoirs of, 
294 

Garner, J. R., joins Associa- 
tion, 121 

Garner, John Nance, 248 

Garrison, Cornelius K., 414, 
428 

Garrison and Morgan line, 
414-415 

Gary, Elbert H., 245 

Gary, Hampson, 498 


Garza, Pedro de la, 19n, 
21n 
Gas companies, wages in, 
164 


Gazley, Thomas J., 487 

Geiger, Harold, 434 

Geiser, Samuel Wood, article 
by, cited, lln 

Genealogy, 136-138 

General Land Office, 255; ar- 
chives ordered deposited 
in, 257; records of, 256, 
294 


Geography, of province of 
Texas, 48-52 
Geological survey, Texas, 


records of, 295 

George, C. B., 63, 64 

George Washington Univer- 
sity, 102 

Germans in Texas, 36n, 137; 
archival materials on, 339 ; 
freighting industry of, 28; 
in 1855, 35; newspapers 
of, 177 

Germany: agents 
ico, 444; archival 
terials in, 340 

Geronimo, 106 


in Mex- 
ma- 


Gibbons, W. T., letters of, 
295 

Gibson, Thomas J., 64 

Giddings, George H., 207, 


208, 209, 211, 213; life of, 
noted, 212 

Giddings, family of, 213 

Giddings and Company, 211 

Gilbert, Cass, 498 

Gilbert, Mrs. Una Marie, 
joins Association, 514 

Gillentine, R. L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 391 

Gillespie County: grain-mill- 
ing in, 161; value of man- 
ufacturing in, 156n 

Gillespie County Historical 
Society, 386 

Gilmer-Aikin Law, 400 

Gilmore, Ophelia A., 89 

Glass-Freeman papers, 295 

Glassford, Mrs. C., 79, 89 


Index 


Glidden, Joseph F., 218; ar- 
ticle on, cited, 218n 

Glidden patent, 219 

Global Mission, cited, 432n 


Goats: and leather industry, 
169n; in province of Tex- 
as, 55 


Goff, George P., book by, 
noted, 394 
Goggan Palace of Music, 


San Antonio, 395 

Gold mines, 51, 106 

Golden, Mrs. J. B., 90; joins 
Association, 120 

Goliad, Texas, 4, 14, 60, 354, 
363; battle of, 505; person- 
nel of battle, 505 

Gomme family, 252 

Gondra, Manuel E., manu- 
script collection of, 339 

Géngora, Joaquin, 484 

Gonzales, Texas, 344, 348, 
392; early records, 295; in 
Texas Revolution, 345 

Gonzales County: brick man- 
ufacturing in, 174; 1870 
industrial output, 167n; 
1870 manufacturing value 
added, 167n; grain-milling 
in, 161 

Gonzales State Park, deed 
to, 327 

Good Life, noted, 133 

Goodier, Lewis E., 435 

Goodnight, Charles, biogra- 
phy of, cited, 11n 

Goodwin, Mrs. Roy T., 89 

Goodwyn, Frank, book by, 
reviewed, 517-519 

Gordon, Harriet, see Rigby, 
Mrs. G. Lawrence 

Gordon, Mason, 97 


Gordon, Thomas G., letters 
of, 295 

Gordon, William Fitzhugh, 
97 


Gorrell, Edgar S., 445, 446, 
447, 448, 450, 452, 453 

Gouverneur, Samuel L., book 
and diary, noted, 502 

Governors’ letters, see Exec- 
utive Department 

Gowan, W. B., diary of, 296 

Grady, Henry W., article by, 
cited, 171n 


Graham, Harry, 430, 431, 
434, 434n 

Graham, Philip, book by, 
cited, 185n 


Graham, R. Niles, 90 

Graham, Sam, 296 

Grain, location of main areas 
of cultivation, 161 

Grain-milling, 172, 179 ; com- 
bined as business with cot- 
ton gins, 154n; importance 
of in manufacturing in- 
dustry, 154; production, 
161, 171; use of in process- 
ing bois d’are apple seeds, 
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154n; wages in, 165 ; wages 
in 1880, 181, 182n 

Granados, José Manuel, 378 

Grand Lodge of Texas, 504 

Grand Lodge Magazine, 387, 
504 

Grand Ole Opry, 512 

Grandbury, Hiram Bronson, 
noted, 521 

Grandstaff, Mrs. D. E., joins 
Association, 236 

Granger movement, in Wal- 
ler County, 459 

Grant, James, 4, 296, 353 

Grant, Ulysses S., 124, 287, 
238 

Grass, in Central Texas, in 
1855, 35 

Graves, H. S., 467 

Graves Academy, Hempstead, 
467 

Gray, Edwin Fairfax, let- 
ters of, 296 

Gray, L. W., 90 

Gray, William Fairfax, book 
by, cited, 488n 

Grayson County, 113; aver- 
age industrial wages in 
1880, 181; cottonseed mill- 
ing in, 179; cottonseed oil 
production in, 170; 1870 
industrial output, 167n; 
1870 manufacturing value 
added, 167n; painting ‘‘fac- 
tory” in, 174; population 
in 1880, 18l1n; value of 
manufacturing in, 156; 
wool-carding and cloth- 
dressing establishments in, 
163 

Great Britain: diplomatic 
correspondence, 321; inter- 
est in Texas, 412n 

Great Plains, definition of, 
522 

Great Plains, cited, 1n, 191n, 
215n, 216n, 217n, 218n, 
219n 

The Great Plains in Transi- 
tion, reviewed, 522-525 

Great Raft, 363n 

Great Revival, 241 


Greater Southwest, listed, 
102 
Greater Texas and Pan- 


American Exposition, not- 
ed, 506 

Green, C. B., 464, 465n 

Green, Hetty, see Hetty 
Green Case 

Green, James O., 67 

Green, Mrs. Rena Maverick, 
79, 89 

Green, Robert B., speech on, 
noted, 74 

Green, Thomas, noted, 521 

Green, William, 456 

Green family, 296 

Greenback party, in Waller 
County, 458, 459 

Greenwood, T. B., 498 
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Greever, William S., article 
by, listed, 509 
Gregg, Alexander, 470, 471 
Gregg, William, 245 
Gregg County, lumber in- 
dustry in, 172, 179 
Gregory, Loyd, 228 
Gresham, Rupert N., Jr., 
joins Association, 236 
Grey, Andrew B., papers of, 
296 
Griffin, J. T., 463 
Griffin, Mrs. Lel, 114 
Griffin, Richard G., 89 
Grimes, W. B., 168n 
Grimes County, 488; cotton- 
seed oil production in, 170; 
1870 manufacturing value 
added, 167n; grain-milling 
in, 179; lumbering in, 179; 
value of manufacturing in, 
156n 
Grimes’ Canned Beef, 168n 
Groce, Jared, 347, 348, 349, 
471, 488 
Groce’s Retreat, 487; provi- 
sional government at, 488 
Groesbeck, Texas, 63-64 
Groesbeck Argus, 63 
Groesbeck Clarion, 64 
Groesbeck Daily Avalanche, 
64 
Gresbeck Daily Journal, 64 
Groesbeck Daily Times, 64 
Groesbeck Interprise, 64 
Groesbeck Herald, 64 
Groesbeck Journal, 64, 65, 68 
Groesbeck New Era, 64 
Groesbeck News, 64 
Groesbeck Record, 64 
Groesbeck Semi-Weekly, 64 
Groos Bank, San Antonio, 
395 
Gross, Mrs. Sarah Chokla, 79 
Grover, George W., 296 
Groves, Weldon, 514 
Groves, Mrs. Weldon, 514 


Growth of the American 
Economy, noted, 407 
Grubbs Vocational College, 


Tarrant County, 327 
Guadalupe County, 384 
Guadalupe River, 49, 50, 50n, 

57, 345 
Guerra, Luis, 18, 19, 19n, 20, 

20n 


Guerrero, Mexico, 16, 16n, 
59 

Guice, C. Norman: article 
by, 46-56; contributors 


note on, 149 

Guide to the Archives of the 
Government of the United 
States in Washington, cit- 
ed, 337n 

Guide to the Latin American 
Manuscripts in the Uni- 
versity of Texas Library, 
cited, 339n 

Guide to the Materials for 
United States History in 


Index 


the Archives of Mezico, 
cited, 337n 

Guinn, Ernest Edward, 
thesis by, cited, 173n 

Gulf Coast, 423; and Nica- 
raguan filibusters, 414; 
beef-packing industry in, 
169n; decline of manufac- 
turing in during 1870's, 
166; 1870 industrial pro- 
duction of, 166; protection 
of Spanish in Texas, 372; 
slavery along, 411; speech 
on industries of, noted, 74 

Gulf Coast Training Center, 


99 

Gulf of Mexico, 392; bound- 
ary of province of Texas, 
48 

Gulick, Charles Adams, Jr., 
book edited by, cited, 186n 

Gum, lumbering of, 172 

Gunpowder, sales of, in 
province of Texas, 53 

Gunsmithing, wages for, 165 

Gunter, Lillian, papers of, 
296 

Guthrie, Texas, 532 

Gutiérrez de Lara, Bernardo, 
60 

Gutiérrez-Magee Expedition, 
493 

Gutsch, Milton R., book edit- 
ed and compiled by, re- 
viewed, 535-537 

Gypsum pits, in province of 
Texas, 51 


Haas, Oscar, 79 

Haase, J., and Company of 
Mobile, 424 

Hacienda Salado, 234 

Hackett, Charles W., 339; 
book by, cited, 49n, 50n, 
338n; book by, noted, 100 

Hackney papers, 296 

Haddick, J. E., 68 

Haddick, Jack A., 388 

Hafen, L. R., book by, listed, 
102, 212 

Hagan, Robert, diary of, 297 

Haggard, John V., 228-229 

Haish, Jacob, 217 

Hale, William G., papers of, 
297 

Haley, J. Evetts, 116; book 
by, cited, lin 

Hall, George B., 420-421 

Hall, Hulon C., 209, 508 

Hall of State, 506 

Hallsville, Texas, manufac- 
ture of railroad freight 
ears at, 163 

Hally Bryan Perry Fund for 
Research in Texas History, 
122, 390 

Hamer, Marcelle Lively, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 338n, 350n 

Hamilton, Holman, 227 

Hamilton County, thesis on, 


listed, 230 


Hammond, George, 40n, 41n, 
42, 42n, 44n, 342n 

Hamner, S. A., 459 

Handbook of Texas, 111, 118; 
cited, 48n, 50n, 166n, 170n, 


17lin, 173n, 175n, 176n, 
177n, 181in, 216n, 359n; 
listed, 214 

Hanke, Lewis, 120; article 
by, 335-3438; contributors 
note on, 408 


Hanse towns, diplomatic cor- 
respondence, 321 

Hanson, E. H., 65 

Hardeman, Bailey, 488 

Hardin papers (not Wesley 
Hardin), 297 

Hardin-Simmons University, 
102 

Hardware, wages paid for 
production of, 165 

Harmon, Hubert R., 99 

Harms, H. W., 488n, 
440, 445n 

Harness: production of, 161; 
wages paid for production 
of, 164 

Harnisch & Baer’s Confec- 
tionery Shop, San Antonio, 
395 

Harper, W. F., 457 

Harper’s Magazine, 130; cit- 
ed, 417n 

Harris, Mrs. Jane, 488 


439, 


Harris, John Richardson, 
225, 488 

Harris, Mrs. John Richard- 
son, 222 


Harris, Walter L., thesis by, 
listed, 230 
Harris County, 95, 488 ; brick 


manufacturing in, 174; 
cotton milling in, 163; 
cupola furnaces in, 162; 
1870 industrial output, 


167n; 1870 manufacturing 
value added, 167n; grain- 
milling in, 171, 179; im- 
portance in saddle and 
harness industry, 155; in- 
dustrial production in 1880, 
181n; iron industry in, 176; 
lumbering in, 179; manu- 
facturing in, 156; manu- 
facture of alcoholic bev- 
erages in, 155; manufac- 
ture of machinery in, 155; 
manufacture of railroad 
freight cars in, 163; men’s 
clothing industry in, 163, 
170; operation of carriage, 
wagon, and cart factories, 
162; population in 1880, 
181n; production of ma- 
chinery in, 162; produc- 
tion of metal utensils in, 
162; production of saddles 
and harness in, 161; pub- 
lishing industry in, 177; 
shipyards at, 173; wages 
in, 155n, 164, 181 


Harris Creek, 217 

Harrisburg, Texas, 225, 349, 
351, 369, 370, 370n; burned 
by Santa Anna, 357; tem- 
porary seat of government, 
488 

Harrisburg: The Community 
and Its Rotary Club, 225 

Harrisburg Railroad and 
Trading Company, 370; 
charter granted to, 369 

Harrisburg Rolls, see San Ja- 
cinto, battle of 

Harrison, Benjamin, 542 

Harrison, Guy B., Jr., 90 

Harrison, Lucy, joins Asso- 
ciation, 1 

Harrison, 
642 

Harrison County: 1870 in- 
dustrial output, 167n; 1870 
manufacturing value add- 
ed, 167n; lumbering in, 
179; manufacture of rail- 
road freight cars in, 163; 
population in 1880, 181n; 
value of manufacturing 
in, 156 

Hartmann, C. P., 89; pre- 
sides at Junior Historian 
luncheon, 74 

Hartley, O. C., 416n 

Hartley, Thomes, 463 

Hartsfield, Loy William, 
thesis by, cited, 178n 

Harvey family, genealogy of, 
302 

Harwell, Richard Barksdale, 
book edited by, reviewed, 
537-539 

Hary, Mrs. Margaret, 224 

Hastings, Sue, speech by, 
noted, 74 

Hatcher, Mattie Austin, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 51n 

Hatcher, W. Gregory, 297 

Hats, manufactured in Tex- 
as, 153 

Havasupai Indians, book on, 
reviewed, 139-140 

Havins, T. R.: article by, 69- 
72; contributors note on, 
150; thesis by, cited, 171n, 


w 


William Henry, 


178n; thesis by, noted, 
154n 
Hawkins, Charles Edward, 
489 


Hawkins, Walace, 289, 297 
Hayes, Carlton J. H., 246, 
543 
Haynes, Mrs. Cecil H., 103 
Haynes, William R., joins 
Association, 514 
Headrights, claims for, 280 
Heard, J. Norman, joins As- 
sociation, 513 
Hedge fencing, 217 
Heiser, Alta Harvey, 
by, reviewed, 542 
Heisig, Paul A., Jr., 
Association, 121 


book 


joins 


Index 


Heisig, Paul H., 386-387 
Helvey, Mrs. Lois L., 89 
Hempstead, Texas, 488; ar- 
ticle on, 455-472; business 
in, in 1885, 465; circuit 
riders in, 467; city direc- 
tory, 465; Grange store in, 
459; iron foundry in, 461; 
newspapers in, 462, 463, 
464, 465; Pacific Express 
Company in, 465; religious 
history of, 466-472; tele 
graph in, 461; vote on 
secession in, 455; Wells 
Fargo Express Company 
in, 465; yellow fever in, 
466 
Hempstead Agricultural 
Journal, 464 
Hempstead City Reporter, 
463-464 
Hempstead Courier, 461, 462 
Hempstead Devil, 464 
Hempstead Enterprise, 464 
Hempstead Ledger, cited, 
464n, 465n 
Hempstead Messenger, 463 
Hempstead News, 464; cited, 
465n, 467n, 468n, 469n 
Hempstead Reporter, 463 
Hempstead Review, 464 
Hempstead Weekly Country- 
man, cited, 467n 
Hempstead Weekly News, 
cited, 459n, 460n, 464n 
Hempstead Wide-Awake, 456, 
463 
Henderson, Adele, thesis by, 
cited, 169n 
Henderson, H. M., 89, 227; 
article by, 344-362; book 
by, noted, 521; contribu- 
tors note on, 408 
Henderson, J. P., 496 
Henderson, T. S., 498 
Henderson, Mrs. W. C., 90 
Henderson County, 196; 
wages in, 155n, 181 
Hendley, W., 416n 
Hendricks, Frances K., 89 
Henley, C. C., 327 


Hennessy, Frank B., 429, 
430, 435 

Hennington, Charles Freder- 
ick, 422 


Henry, W. R., 423, 424 

Henry, W. T., 498 

Herbert, J. E., 471 

Hereford family, 
of, 297 

Heritage Society 
79, 219n 

Heritage Society of Waco, 
Bulletin Two, 503 


genealogy 


of Waco, 


Hernandes, José Evarista, 
375 
Hernandez, Claudio, 375, 
476 


Hernandez y Davalos, Juan 
E., Manuscript Collection, 
See Juan E. Hernandez y 
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Davalos Manuscript Col- 
lection 

Herndon, John Hunter, 10 

Heroes of San Jacinto, cited, 
185n; listed, 505 

Herrera, José, 353 

Herrin, Lemme, 112 

Herrin, Sally, 112 

Herring, Hubert, book by, 
reviewed, 397-399 

Hertzog, Carl, 89, 104; elect- 
ed to executive council, 78 

Hertzog, Mrs. Carl, 89 

Hetty Green Case, records 
of, 297 

Hides and tallow industry: 
in 1870, 166; in 1880, 169; 
production of, 160; wages 
paid for production of, 164 

Hieronymous, Ed., 464 

Higginbotham Crossing, 218n 

Higgins, Mrs. Mary Autry, 


89 

High Plains, 532 

High schools, development 
of, 100 


Highland Park High School, 
Dallas, Texas, Junior His- 
torians, 223 

Highway Department: rec- 
ords of, 297; scrapbooks, 
302 

Highway maps, in Texas Ar- 
chives, 307 

Highway 75, thesis on, listed, 
230 

Highways, 
Texas, 52 

Hilburn, Bob, 390 

Hill, A. P., 124, 125 

Hill, George W., 89 

Hill, Jim Dan, book by, cit- 
ed, 202n 

Hill, Roscoe, book by, cited, 
336n, 338n, 340n, 341n; 
book by, noted, 335 

Hill Printing Company, list- 
ed, 233 


in province of 


Hilltop Echo (Tehuacana, 
Texas), 67 
Hinton, C. B., joins Asso- 


ciation, 514 

Hispanic American Histor- 
ical Review, 120 

Historia, Archivo General, 
see Transcripts 

Historia de Tamaulipas, not- 
ed, 61 

Historia Compendiada de 
Tamaulipas, cited, 14n; 
noted, 61 

Historic Cookery, noted, 133 


Historical Documents Relat- 


ing to New Mexico, Nueva 
Vizcaya and Approaches 
thereto, to 1773, cited, 
338n 

Historical Magazine of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church, article in, noted, 
229 
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Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, proposed, 335, 343 
Historical Societies, see 
American Association for 
State and Local History, 
American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Baylor University 
Historical Society, Browns- 
ville Historical Association, 
Dallas Historical Society, 
El Paso Historical Society, 
Gillespie County Historical 
Society, Heritage Society 
of Waco, Kentucky Histor- 
ical Society, Mississippi 
Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, Oklahoma Historica! 
Society, Pioneers Founda- 
tion, South Texas Histori- 
eal Association, Texas 
Catholic Historical Society, 


Texas Folklore Society, 
Texas Heritage Society, 


Texas Historical and Land- 
marks Association, Texas 
State Historical Associa- 
tion, West Texas Histori- 
cal Association, West Tex- 
as Historical and Scientific 
Society 

Historiography, 246 

History and Legends of the 
Alamo and Other Missions 
in and Around San Anto- 
nio, noted, 95 

History and the Social Web, 
reviewed, 245-246 

History of Latin America, 
from the Beginning to the 
Present, reviewed, 397-399 

History of Texas and Texr- 
ans, cited, 204n, 212-213, 
455n; noted, 504 

History of the North Mex- 
ican States and Tezas, cit- 
ed, 48n 

History of the Texas Med- 
ical Association, 1853-1958, 
noted, 505 

History of the Texas Rail- 
roads and of Transnorta- 
tion Conditions Under 
Spain and Mexico and the 
Republic and the State, 
cited, 213n, 364n 

History of Travel in Amer- 
ica: Showing the Develop- 
ment of Travel and Trans- 
portation, listed, 212 

History of the United States 
Indian Factory System, 
1795-1822, noted, 253 

Hitchcock, Ethan Allen, 7 

Hobbs, Mrs. Mayo, joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Hobby, A. M., book by, not- 
ed, 502 

Hobby, W. P., 508 

Hoebel, E. Adamson, 
by, cited, 15n 

Hoelscher, Edward G., 109 


book 


Index 


Hoelscher, Gladys M., 109 

Hoelscher Family, noted, 109 

Hogan, William Ransom, ar- 
ticle by, cited, 3n 

Hogg, James S.: marble re- 
lief of, noted, 499; papers 
of, 500 

Hogs: and leather industry, 
169n; in 1855, 33n; in prov- 
ince of Texas, 55 

Holbrook, Stewart, book by, 
noted, 244, 3638n 

Holbrook, T. J., 90 


Holbrook, Mrs. Thomas J., 
90 

Holbrook papers, 298 

Holden, Daniel Livingston, 
178, 178n 

Holden, W. C., re- 


viewed by, 134-135 

Holland, Berry, joins Asso- 
ciation, 513 

Holland, Herschel G., joins 
Association, 236 

Holland, W. H., 457 

Holley, Mary Austin, 7; book 
by, cited, 3n, 7n; com- 
ments on Texas northers, 3 

Hollon, W. Eugene, book by, 
reviewed, 123-125 

Hollowell, J. L., 471 

Holmes, Amy J., 90 

Holt, Ina Grace, joins Asso- 
ciation, 120 

Hood, John Bell, 521 

Hood, John B., Camp, see 
John B. Hood Camp 

Hoofbeats along the Llano, 
reviewed, 127-128 

Hoover, H. E., 115 

Hopkins County, 1870 indus- 
trial output. 167n 

Horne, Sam N., 219n 

Hornsby, Reuben, 298 

Horsehead Crossing, 
on, noted, 104 

Horses, 3ln, 34n; in prov- 
ince of Texas, 53, 55; in 
Spanish Texas, 483; re- 
quested by Antonio Mar- 
tinez, 374; used for power 
in milling, 154n 

Hospitals, state, records of, 
298 

House Executive Documents, 
cited, 41n, 417n, 422n; list- 
ed, 206-207 

House of Representatives, 
guest registers, 318 

House of the Rancher, noted, 
252 

Housing: in Austin in 1855, 
88; in early Texas, 8-9, 28, 
35, 36; on a Texas plan- 
tation, 29 

Houston, Andrew J., 
by, cited, 4n 

Houston, David F., 239 

Houston, Temple, 115, 116 

Houston, Temple Lea, speech 
on, noted, 73 


essay 


book 


Houston, Sam, 2, 70, 71, 97, 
109, 112, 115, 249, 295, 344, 
346, 349, 350, 359, 365, 366, 
367, 392, 487, 489, 494, 496; 
aid to Cuban ftilibusters, 
412; and Texas archives, 
256; and Texas national- 
ism, 185; book on, noted, 
114; effect of northers on 
army of, 4; Indian policy 
of, 192; later attitude to- 
ward filibusters, 426-427; 
plaster bust of, noted, 500; 
wounded at San Jacinto, 
360 

Houston, Texas, 29, 151, 225, 
256, 368, 370n, 420; and 
Nicaraguan filibusters, 416 ; 
description of, during Re- 
public, 142; in 1855, de- 
scription of, 27-28; manu- 
facture of railroad freight 
cars at, 163; Nicaraguan 
filibusters formed in, 419; 
railroad center, 369n; sup- 
port of railroad construc- 
tion by, 369; temporary 
seat of government, 489- 
490; wages in 1880, 181 

Houston and Brazos Railroad 
Company, 370; charter 
granted to, 369 

Houston Daily Post, 
457n, 458n, 464n 

Houston Daily Telegram, cit- 
ed, 457n, 464n 


cited, 


Houston Daily Telegraph, 
cited, 459n, 462n, 463n, 
467n 


Houston and Great Northern 
Railroad Company, 175n 
Houston Post, 111, 389-390; 
cited, 458n, 464n, 512n 
Houston Public Library, 75, 
79 

Houston Ship Channel, 224 

Houston Telegraph, 414, 416; 
cited, 414n, 415n, 416n, 
417n, 418n, 420n, 421n, 
422n, 424n, 426n 

Houston and Texas Central 
Railroad, 165n, 168n, 470 

Houston Union, 455; cited, 
456n, 462n, 463n 


Houston Weekly Telegram, 
cited, 464n 
Houston Weekly: Telegraph, 


cited, 456n, 468n 
Houstoun, Matilda, book by, 
cited, 9n 
Houx, N. P., 459, 464, 465n 
How Our Army Grew Wings, 
cited, 484n, 435n, 437n 
Howard Payne College Li- 
brary, 69 
Howe, Elias, 245 
Howze, Robert L., 453 
Hoz, Francisco de la, 375, 
377 
Huaxtecas de Tamaulipas, 59 
Hudson, Richard, 66 


Hudson, Wilson M., book 
edited by, reviewed, 243 
244 


Huff, Millicent S., thesis by, 
listed, 230 
Hughes, Harry, 11 


Hughes, Thomas, book by, 
cited, 10n, lln 

Huichitas, see Wichita In- 
dians 

Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, 75, 92-94, 111, 
223, 384; award granted 


to, 386; book published by, 
reviewed, 392 

Humble Way, 92 

Humboldt, Alexander 
119 

Hummel Palace, San Anto- 
nio, 395 

Humphrey, Howard, 
Association, 121 

Hunnicutt, Helen, article by, 
cited, 338n 

Hunt, Memucan, papers of, 
298 

Hunt, Mrs. Memucan, diary 
of, 298 

Hunt County: 1870 indus- 
trial output, 167n; grain- 
milling in, 161; production 
of rolls, 163; production of 
yarn in, 163; thesis on, 
cited, 154n; use of mills in, 
wool-carding and 

dressing establish- 
ments in, 163 

Hunter, J. Marvin, 79 

Hunter, J. Marvin, Sr., 79 

Hunter, John H., joins As- 
sociation, 513 

Hunter, R. H., diary of, 298 


von, 


joins 


Hunting: in province of 
Texas, 56; in Southwest, 
106 


Huntington Library, 126 
Huson, Hobart, 103; address 
by , 57-62; contributors 
note on, 150 
Hutcheson, Ruth, 90 
Hutchinson, Rev. 457 
Hutchinson, John H., 464 
Hutchinson, W. H., 459 
Hutton, N. H., 207 


I. W. Popham School, 114 
Ice industry, 163; in 1880, 
178; wages paid in, 164 

Idzorek, Stephen J., 441 

I'll Die Before I’ll Run, cited, 
461n 

Iliff, Flora Gregg, book by, 
reviewed, 189-140 

Immigration, 151, 166; effect 
on business after Civil 
War, 159; effect on prices 
in Texas, 26 

Imports, 165; effect of man- 
ufacturing on, 153 

In San Antonio de Bexar, A 


Index 


Historical Sketch, 
394 

Independence, Texas, 228 

Indian Affairs, records of, 
301 

Indian Depredations in Tex- 
as, cited, 22n 


noted, 


Indianola, 218, 423; ship- 
yards at, 173 
Indians, 49n, 59, 1389, 2438; 


article on, noted, 96; ar- 
ticle on raids on lower Rio 
Grande, 14-23; attack on 
the mail, 210; books on, 
noted, 252-253; contempt 
for unmounted Spanish 
soldiers, 478; depredations, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 183, 372, 
874, 375, 483; during Rev- 
olution, 348; expulsion 
from Texas, 197; frontier 
threat of, 192; in East 
Texas, 112, 491; in prov- 
ince of Texas, 49; in vi- 
cinity of Béxar, 480; La- 
mar’s attitude toward, 192, 
193, 194, 196, 201; raids 
during Texas Revolution, 
14; Sam Houston among, 
145; traders, contact with 
Comanches, 16; villages, 
schools in, 370; wars, 58. 
See also Ais, Alabama, 
Apache, Bidai, Cherokee, 
Coahuiltecan, Comanche, 
Creek, Jedionda, Karan- 
kawa, Kiowa, Lipan 
Apache, Nabeidachos, Nac- 
ogdoches, Osage, Tahuayas, 
Tawakoni, Tejas, Tonka- 
wa, Walapai, Wichita 
Individualism, and national- 
ism, 184 
Industrial wages, effect of 
Civil War on, 182 
Industry in Texas: article 
on, 151-183; growth of in 
eastern and southern Tex- 
as, 162; in province of 
Texas, 55; increase in, 183 ; 
on Gulf Coast, speech on, 
noted, 74; pattern of, in 
1880, 179. See also Agri- 
cultural implements, Beef- 
packing industry, Black- 
smithing, Blind industry, 
Bookbinderies, Boots, 
Breweries, Brick factories, 
Cabinet making, Carpen- 
tering, Cattle industry, 
Cooperage, Copper indus- 
try, Clothing industry, 
Cotton milling, Currieries, 
Dairy industry, Deer and 
leather industry, Employ- 
ment, Factories, Fertilizer 
industry, Foundries, Fur- 
niture industry, Grain mill- 
ing, Hides and tallow in- 
dustry, Ice industry, Iron 
industry, printing, 
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Livestock industry, Lum- 
ber industry, Manufactur- 
ing, Pottery, Printing, Re- 
frigeration, Saddle and 
Harness, Sash _ industry, 
Sheep, Soap, Steam en- 
gines, Tallow, ‘Tanning, 
Tin, Tobacco, Twine, 
Watch and clock repairing, 
Woolen goods industry 

Infantry, in province of 
Texas, 52 

Influenza, 10 

Inns, 31, 32; in province of 
Texas, 52 

Insane Asylum, 327 

Instituto Mexico-Norteameri- 
cano, joins Association, 515 

Insurance Commission, rec- 
ords of, 301 

Insurance, Statistics, and 
History, Department of, 
see Department of Insur- 
ance, Statistics, and His- 
tory 

Internal improvements: and 
Lamar, 202; projects, ar- 
ticle on, cited, 363n 

International and Great 
Northern, inquiry, records 
of, 324 

International Water Bound- 
ary Commission, 301 

Investment opportunities, in 
1855, 33 

Investment capital, dearth 
of, 158 

Ireland, John, 458 

Irion, Robert Anderson, 496 

Irish immigrants to South- 
west 137 

Iron industry, 157, 174, 175, 
176; casting shops, wages 
in, 164; castings, value of 
production of, 162; in 
East Texas, 179; in 1880, 
174; in province of Texas, 
51; wages in, 182n 

Irrigation papers, 301 

Isaacs, S J., Sul 

Isbell, George P., 79, 89, 115; 
elected vice president of 
Association, 78; presides at 
book aucticn, 73 

Isbell, Mrs. George P., 89 

Iturbide, Augustin de, 373 

Iturri, Manuel, 479, 480, 485 


JA Ranch, 532 

Jack, William H., 390 

Jackass Mail Line, see San 
Antonio-San Diego Mail 
Line 

Jacks and stallions, register 
of, 301 

Jackson, A. W., 64 

Jackson, Andrew, 203, 241, 
403; letters of, 301 

Jackson, Barbara Ann, 89 

Jackson, John, papers of, 
801 
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Jackson, Mary Sue, speech 
by, noted, 74 

Jackson, Paul S., 465 

Jackson, Sam, 418 

Jackson, Stonewall, see Jack- 
son, T. J. 

Jackson, T. J., 238, 538 

Jackson, V. G., 79 

Jackson, Mrs. V. G., 89 

Jackson County, 69, 70 

Jalot, Medar, article on, 505 

James, Abby, 24 

James, John: impressions of 
Texas, 39; pioneer home- 
stead of in San Antonio, 
395 

James, John H., 24 

James Harper Starr Fund 
for Texas History, 122 

Jameson, J. F., 336 

Jaundice, 10 

“Jaybird” activity, in Wal- 
ler County, 460 

Jedionda Indians, speech on, 
noted, 74 

Jefferson, Thomas, 403 

Jefferson, Texas, 165, 166, 
178, 226 

Jefferson County: average 
industrial wages in 1880, 
181; lumbering in, 179-180 

Jefferson Davis, Ex-Presi- 
dent of the Confederate 
States of America—A 
Memoir by His Wife, cited, 
6n 

Jeffersonianism, 240 

Jennings, Walter Wilson, 
book by, reviewed, 244-245 

Jeppesen, Donald W., 227- 
228, 507; joins Associa- 
tion, 121 

Jesuit missionaries in the 
Southwest, 141 

Jewish synagogue, in Hemp- 
stead, 469 

Job printing, wages for, 164 

John B. Hood Camp, deed 
to, 327 

“John William Mallet: 
Scholar-Teacher-Scientist,” 
noted, 511 

Johns, 35 

Johnson, Albert Sidney, 238 ; 
letters of, 301 

Johnson, Andrew J., III, 
joins Association, 515 

Johnson, Charles A., book 
by, reviewed, 241-242 

Johnson, Francis W., 353 

Johnson, Frank W.: book 
by, cited, 204n, 455n; book 
by, listed, 212-213; index 
of book by, noted, 504 

Johnson, Mrs. Gordon W., 
90 

Johnson, Lyndon B., 508, 
512 

Johnson, Mrs. Percy, 103 

Johnson, Mrs. Rotan, speech 
by, noted, 119 


Index 


Johnson, Roy L., joins As- 
sociation, 120 

Johnson, Shirley Everton, 
509 

Johnson, W. C., 498 


Johnson County, 504 

Johnson’s Institute, records 
of, 301 

Johnston, Albert S., 124; 
letters to, noted, 252 

Johnston, Joseph E., 135, 
238; and P. G. T. Beaure- 
gard, 147 

Johnston, William Preston, 
and P. G. T. Beauregard, 
147 

Joiner, C. M. (Dad), discov- 
ers oil, 506 

Jones, Anson, 292, 365; and 
Texas archives, 256; resto- 
ration of home, 507; speech 
on, noted, 74 

Jones, Byron Q., 485n, 438, 
438n, 439, 440, 445n 

Jones, Garth, joins Associa- 
tion, 236 

Jones, George W., 458 

Jones, James O., 66 

Jones, John B., 264, 265, 
302 

Jones, Mrs. Lewis, 103 

Jones, Louis C., 382 

Jones, Oliver, 490 

Jones, Ray D., 465, 465n 

Jones, Mrs. Remer Y., joins 
Association, 235 

Jones, W. H. B., 509 

Jones, William M., 79, 89 

Jordan, Mrs. Sybil, 75 

Journal of the Eighteenth 
Annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of 
Texas, cited, 471n 

Journal of the Eleventh An- 
nual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of 
Texas, 1860, cited, 470n 

Journal of the House of 
Representatives of the Re- 
public of Texas, Third 
Congress, 1838, cited, 490n 

Journal of the Senate of the 
Republic of Texas, Third 
Congress, 1838, cited, 490n 

Journal of the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of 
Texas, 1859 cited, 407n 

Journal of the Thirteenth 
Annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of 
Texas, cited, 471n 

Journal of the Twelfth An- 
nual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of 


Texas, 1861, cited, 470n, 
47lin 

Journals, legislative, 302 

Journey of Alvar 
de Vaca 1528-1536, 
cited, 2n, 7n, 8n, 9n 

Joy, Robert, portrait by, 
noted, 499 

Juan E. Herndndez y Ddava- 
los Manuscript Collection, 
340 

Judiciary, 302 

Jukes, Fred, article by, not- 
ed, 100 

Junior colleges, development 
of, 400 

Junior Historians: annual 
meeting, 222-224; annual 
meeting, program of, 74- 
75; Association for State 
and Local History award 
to, 385; award, 384; pic- 
tures of annual meeting, 
between pages 222-223; 
speech on, noted, 104 

Junior Historian magazine, 
104, 223 


Karankawa Indians, 49, 59 
Karankaway Country, listed, 


Karchmer, Sylvan, 130 

Karnes, Henry Watt, 344, 
345; papers of, 302 

Karr, Lincoln S. H., joins 
Association, 391 

Kauer, Mrs. Francis, see 
Ahrenbeck, Marjorie 

Kaufman County, grain-mill- 
ing in, 179 

Kavanaugh, Mary Gentry, 
speech on, noted, 119 

Kay, Mrs. Clem, 302 

Keigwin, —, 65 

Kellersberger, G., 302 

Kelley, Louise, presides at 
meeting, 74 

Kelly, George Addison, 175, 
176, 179 

Kelly, Hugh M., 435 

Kelly, M., 220 

Kelly, William, 176 

Kelly papers, 302 

Kelly Plow Company, 176 

Kemp, L. W., 79, 89, 222, 
234, 359, 505, 506; article 
by, 487-490; book by, cit- 
ed, 185n, 505n; contribu- 
tors note on, 545; elected 
honorary life member of 
executive council, 78; pic- 
ture of, between pages 504 
and 505 

Kemp Collection, 302 

Kendrick family, genealogy 
of, 302 

Kennedy, Austin B., 65, 66 

Kennedy, William, book by, 
cited, 368n 

Kentucky Historical Society, 
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guide to manuscript col- 
lection of, noted, 252 

Kerbow, R. B., joins Associ- 
ation, 513 

Kerr, A. B. F., letters of, 
303 

Kerr County: records of, 
325; thesis on, noted, 154n 

Ketchum, ‘“‘Black Jack,” 107 

Kewen, E. J. C., 417 

Keys, Captain , 424 

Khuen-Kryk, Adam, 440 

Kickapoo Indians, 193 

Kielman, Chester V., 90; 
book notes by, 252-253, 
548-544; book reviewed by, 
533-534 

Kilgore, D. E., 79, 88, 103, 
224, 508 

Kilian, Johann, 528 

Kilman, Ed, book by, re- 
viewed, 131-1382 

Kilner, Walter G., 445 

Kincheloe, Maude, 90 

King, Irene Marschall, 89 

King, Olive, 525, 526 

King, Richard, 405 

King, Valentine Overton, 
257-258; papers of, 303 

King, W. N., diary of, 303 

King Ranch, 2338, 404 

Kingsland, Texas, 443 

Kinney, Henry L., 60 

Kinney’s settlement, 58 

Kiowa Indians, 14 

Kirby, Mrs. Helen Marr, por- 
trait medallion of, noted, 
499 

Kirby, J. H., 459 

Kirby Chapel, Texas, 467 

Kirby Smith, E., see Smith, 
E. Kirby 

Kirk, Stanley C., joins As- 
sociation, 121 

Kirkland, Mrs. Elithe Ham- 
ilton, 89, 115; picture of, 
facing page 85; speech by, 
noted, 73 

Kirkland, R. D., 89 

Kirkland, Mrs. R. D., see 
Kirkland, Elithe Hamilton 

Kirtland, Roy, 80, 434, 
434n, 435 

Kittrell, William H., 1388 

“Kitty Hawk,” model of, 
noted, 98 

Kleberg, Robert J., Jr., 405 

Klein, Joseph, 469 

Knights of Columbus Histor- 
ical Commission, noted, 234 

Knights of the Golden Circle, 
427 

Knispel, Minnie, 89 

Know Nothings, 249 

Knox, , 461 

Knox, J. Armoy, book by, 
cited, 10n, 12n 

Koenig, Louis, joins Associ- 
ation, 120 

Kohls, Warren P., joins As- 

sociation, 516 


Index 


Kohn, Hans, 246 

Kopperl, Moritz, letters of, 
303 

Kosse, Texas, 64, 65, 226 

Kosse Cyclone, 65 

Kosse Enterprise, 65 

Kosse Local, 65 

Kosse News, 65 

Kraenzel, Carl Frederick, 
book by, reviewed, 522-525 

Krag, P., picture of flag and 
seal drawn by, facing page 
488 

Krey, August C., book by, 
reviewed, 245-246 

Krey, Laura Lettie, 89 

Krueger, Max, book by, cit- 
ed, 1ln 


La Bahia, 14, 48, 49, 474, 
476, 484, 486; accounts 
and statements of military 
company at, 373 ; American 
invaders at, 374; appre- 
hension of Bergara An- 
celmo, 374; desertion of 
soldiers at, 475; Indian 
attacks at, 375; military 
forces at, in 1817, 372; 
need for grain, 480; re 
port of commandant of, 
373 

LaBelle, Texas, 111 

Labor, 165; lack of skilled, 
157; percentage of foreign 
born workers in, 157n; 
shortage of, 172; size of 
force, 164, 303; Texas Fed- 
eration of, dissertation 
on, listed, 232; uncertainty 
of supply of, 157; wages 
paid in sawmills, 161 

Labor, definition of, 49n 

Labor Board, see Public La- 
bor Board 

Labor papers, 303 

Lacey, Albert, genealogy of, 
303 

Lacey, R. A., 303 

Lackey, B. Roberts, book by, 
reviewed, 396-397 

Lafayette, John, diary of, 
303 

Laffite, Jean, 392 

LaGrange, Texas, 233, 345; 
in 1855, 32 

LaGrange Journal, noted, 233 

LaGrone, Mrs. Cleburne, joins 
Association, 514 

Laguna Madre, 5 

Lahm, Frank P., 98, 99, 
438n; book by, cited, 434n, 
4385n, 437n 

Lake Waco, 219n 

Lakes, in province of Texas, 
50-51 

Lakin, Benjamin, 242 

Lamar, Mirabeau B., 69, 94, 
292, 351, 359, 399, 489; and 
annexation, 188, 189, 190; 
and Bank of Texas, 202, 
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203, 204; and internal im- 
provements, 202; and Sam 
Houston, 146; and slavery, 
189, 192; and state edu- 
cation system, 204, 205; 
and Texan Santa Fe Ex- 
pedition, 197, 198, 199, 
200; arrival in Texas, 185; 
article on, 184-205; articles 
on, cited, 186n, 191n; atti- 
tude toward Anglo-Saxons, 
191; attitude toward 
French, 191; attitude to- 
ward Indians, 193, 194; 
attitude toward Negroes, 
192; attitude toward Span- 
ish, 191; character of, 186; 
elected president, 186; 
elected vice president, 185; 
imperialism of, 197; in 
battle of San Jacinto, 185; 
inauguration of, 185; in- 
augural address of, cited, 
187n, 190n; Indian policy 
of, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 201; influence on Tex- 
as public opinion, 191; 
military policy of, 201; 
name of, 185n; naval pol- 
icy of, 202; opinion of 
English common law, 191; 
opinion of Spanish civil 
law, 191; papers of, 303; 
policy toward Cherokee 
Indians, 195, 196; racial 
prejudice of, 191; results 
of nationalism of, 205 

Lamar County: 1870 indus- 
trial output, 167n; 1870 
manufacturing value add- 
ed, 167n; furniture-mak- 
ing in, 179; millers in, 
154; population in 1880, 
181n; value of manufac- 
turing in, 156; wages in, 
155n 

Lamar Papers, cited, 187n, 
188n, 189n, 190n, 191n, 
192n, 193n, 194n, 195n, 
197n, 198n, 199n, 200n, 
201n, 202n. 203n, 204n, 
205n 

Lamar Tech, band of, noted, 
513 

Lambert, Joseph I., 90 

Lambie, Agnes Louise, thesis 
by, cited, 158n 

La Marseillaise, 530 

Lamley, J. Saville, 416n 

Lampasas, Texas, 443 

Language, and nationalism, 
184 

Lanier, Sidney, book by, not- 
ed, 394 

Lanier High School Library, 
San Antonio, Texas, joins 
Association, 236 

Land: article on British in- 
vestments in, noted, 108; 
article on reclamation of, 
cited, 37n; grants, 249; 
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grants, to Houston and 
Brazos Railroad Company, 
369; offered as bonus for 
manufacturing, 157 ; prices, 
in Austin, in 1855, 33, 34 

Land Office, see General Land 
Office 

Land titles, abstracts of, 
264. See also General Land 
Office, Abstracts 

Lang, Charles M., 90 

Lang, Mrs. Charles, 90; joins 
Association, 121 

Lang, Walter Barnes, book 
by, listed, 208 

Lane, Walter P., 348, 351, 
360; book by, cited, 348n 

Lapham, Moses, article on, 
cited, 10n, lin 

La Pita Road, 482 

Laredo, Texas, 16n, 18, 20, 
59, 60 

La Retama Public Library, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 61 

La Reunion, 529 

Lark, John, 471 

Larkin, Lew, 114 

La Salle, Réne Robert Cava- 
lier, Sieur de, 59, 392 

Las Cuevas, Mexico, 18 

Lasswell, , 504 

Lasswell, Mary Lubbock, 89; 
joins Association, 120 

Laths, value of production 
of, 173 

Latin America, history of, 
397 

Latin America and the Unit- 
ed States, cited, 413n, 422n 

Latin American Institute, 
University of Texas, 120 

La Villita, San Antonio, 395 

Law, professor of, in 1855, 
33 

Laws: effect of debt post- 
poning on manufacturing, 
158; original manuscripts, 
304 

Lawley, Ira, 64 

Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, 


cited, 157n, 158n, 188n, 
865n, 367n, 368n, 369n, 
870n, 487n, 488n, 489n; 
noted, 222 


Lawson, Mrs. William J., 89 

Lawton, Eba Anderson, book 
by, cited, 6n, 7n 

Lawyers, opportunities for, 
in Texas, in 1855, 39 

Lay, Chester F., 89 

Lazo, Carlos, 481, 484 

Lea, Henry Charles, 335 

Leach, Colonel » 211 

Leach, James B., 207 

Leal, Antonio, 492 

Lear, Floyd S., joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Leary, Mrs. Harriett N., 79 

Leather: production of, 155, 
169; wages for tanning, 
164 


Index 


Leatherman, J. H., 456, 463 

Leckie, W. H., 224 

Ledger accounts, 
304 

Lee, E. J., letters of, 304 

Lee, Henry (Light-Horse 
Harry), 403 

Lee, Robert E., 124, 135, 238 ; 
article on, noted, 97; sur- 
render of, 239 

Lefevre, Arthur, Jr., 89 

LeFevre, Hazie D., 89 

LeFevre papers, 304 

Legislation, for limiting cot- 
ton production, 159n 

Legislative papers, index to, 
299-300 


private, 


Legislature, Texas State, 
records of, 304-305 
Lehman, Charles L., joins 


Association, 391 

Leland, Waldo G.: book by, 
cited, 337n; memorandum 
by, cited, 338n 

Lenz, Louis, 88; speech by, 
noted, 74 

Leén, Martin de, 60 

Leslie Waggener Memorial 
Awards, 75 

Lester, Mrs. Dan, joins As- 
sociation, 121 

Lester, Jas. A., 471 

Letcher, Marion H., 451 

Letters of Robert Anderson, 
cited, 7n 

LeVois, Mrs. N. C., 
Association, 121 

Lewis, A. R., 229; book re- 
viewed by, 245-246 

Lewis, Frank E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 514 

Lewis, Oscar, book by, re- 
viewed, 541-542 

Lewis, Sam, 64 

Lewis, William C., 468 

Lewis, Willie Newbury, book 
by, cited, 10n 

Lexington Enterprise, anni- 
versary issue, noted, 511 


joins 


Liberty Bicentennial 
bration, noted, 512 
Liberty County, lumbering 


in, 179 

Liberty High School, noted, 
513 

Libraries: illustrations of, 
273; records of non-coun- 
ty, 306 

Library Chronicle of the 
University of Texas, 109; 
cited, 338n 

Library of Congress, 338, 
339, 341; guides to foreign 
archives, 337 

Library and Historical Com- 
mission, 258 

Library, State, records of, 
305-306 

Life and Lettere of George 
Gordon Meade, cited, 5n 
6n 


Life and Poems of Mirabeaun 
B. Lamar, cited, 185n 


Life of Billy Dizon, noted, 
526 


Life of Stephen F. Austin: 
Founder of Texas, 1793- 
1836, cited, 2n; noted, 122 

Life on the King Ranch, 
noted, 517 

Light, Frank, 108 

Limbert, L. E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 391 

Lime, 163; wages paid for 
production of, 164 

Limestone County, 226; brick 
manufacturing in, 174; 
checklist of publications 
of, 68-68; wages in, 155n 

Limestone New Era (Groes- 
beck, Texas), 64 

Limonite deposits, 174 

Lincoln, Abraham, vote for, 
248 

Lindgreen, Raymond E., 234 

Lindheimer, Ferdinand J., 
142 

Lindsay, Mrs. Elsie Belle, 
joins Association, 513 

Lindsey, A. M., papers of, 
306 

Liotot, article on, listed, 

Lipan Apache Indians, 14; 
depredations of, 373, 380; 
depredations in Mexico, 17 

Lipscomb, A. G., 460 

Liquor, effect of northers on 
consumption of, 10 

List of Documents in Span- 
ish Archives Relating to 
the History of the United 
States, cited, 337n 

List of Manuscripts Con- 
cerning American History 
Preserved in European 
Libraries and Noted in 
their Published Catalogues 
and Similar Printed Lists, 
cited, 337n 

Little Cypress School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
513 

Little River, 50, 50n 

Littlefield Fund for Southern 
History, 500 

Liverpool, England,  ship- 
ments of Texas beef to, 
160 

Livestock industry: article 
on British investments in, 
noted, 108; effect of north- 
ers on, 11; quarantine, 306 

Llano County, thesis on, not- 
ed, 154n 

Llano Estacado, 133 

Llano River, 50, 50n, 127; 
Spanish reconnaissance of, 
481 

Local history : speech on tape 
recordings of, noted, 74; 


use of tape recorder to 
preserve, 104-108 

Lockett, Mrs. J. L., 
Association, 235 

Lockett, Reese B., 508 

Lockridge, S. A., 416, 417, 
418, 421, 422, 423 

Lockwood, Ward, 235 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, 
144 

Lodging, in 1855, 30, 31 

Log cabins, in early Texas, 
8-9, 35 

Log of a Cowboy, noted, 520 

Logan, James H., papers of, 
306 

Lone Star, Order of the, 413 

Lone-Star Land: Twentieth 
Century Texas in Perspec- 
tive, reviewed, 517-519 

Long, James, 493 

Long, Walter E., joins As- 
sociation, 391 

Longhorn cattle, 404 

The Longhorn, noted, 520 

Longoria, Don Leonardo, 16 

Longstreet, James: book by, 
cited, 6n; in Texas dur- 
ing Mexican War, 6 

Longview, Texas: Kelly Plow 
Company in, 176n; lumber 
industry in, 172 

Looney, Everett L., 
Association, 514 

Lopez, Narcisso, 412, 413 

Lord, Walter, 135 

Los Horconsitos, 505 

Los Angeles, California, 207 

Los Cuates de Agua Dulce, 4 

Los Nogales, 384; construc- 
tion of, 506; location of, 
506 

Lost Account of the Battle 
of Corinth and the Court 
Martial of Gen. Van Dorn, 
reviewed, 401 

Lost Men of American His- 
tory, cited, 363n 

Louisiana, 237, 248 

Louisiana (steamer), 418 

Love, Moss L., 435 

Lower Cross Timbers, noted, 
511 

Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
505 

Lower Taylor’s Bayou, see 
LaBelle, Texas 

Lowman, Berta, 
cited, 159n 

Lubbock, Francis Richard, 
11, 45, 416n, 418, 419, 420; 
book by, cited, 45n 


joins 


143- 


joins 


thesis by, 


Ludeman, Walter A., 109- 
110 
Lumber industry, 161, 179; 


dissertation on history of 
in Texas, cited, 172n; in 
Bastrop County in 1855, 
83; in Dallas County, 179; 
in Newton County, thesis 
on, cited, 172n; margin of 
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profit in, 154; production 
in 1880, 171; support of 
carpentering and building 
factories, 162; value of, 
173; wages in, 164, 172, 
182n 

Lympia Canyon, 209 

Lynch's Ferry, 351, 358 

Lynchburg, Texas, 358; ship- 
yards at, 173 

Lynn, Arthur T., 40, 40n, 41, 
4ln, 42n, 44, 412n, 
413n, 414n, 416n, 420n, 
425n, 427 

Lyons, Lord, 427n 


McAnally, Mrs. Lucy M., 
joins Association, 513 

McCall, Thomas P., 212 

McCamey Junior Historians, 
104, 223 

McCampbell, Coleman, 89 

McCane, Mrs. Lonnie, joins 
Association, 515 

McCarty, John L., book by, 
noted, 525 

McCauley High School, 102 

McClellan, George B., 124, 
125, 238; during Mexican 
War, 6-7 

McClendon, James H., book 
reviewed by, 239-240 

McCoy, Joseph G., 168n 

McCrary, Mrs. George B., 
book by, noted, 509 

McCulloch County, Texas, 
thesis on, noted, 154n 

McCullough, John, 308 

McCullough, William Wal- 
lace, Jr., 308 

McDonald, Thomas H., joins 
Association, 121 

Macedonia Baptist Church, 
112 

McDade, J. W., 471 

McDade, Lewis, 457 

McDade, T. S., 457 

McDill, Leslie, 438n 

McEachern, Captain 
424 

McElroy family, 
of, 308 

McFarland, I. B., 79, 89 

McFarland, Mrs. I. B., 79, 
89 

McGaughey, J. C., 464, 465n 

McGiffin, Lee, 503 

McGiffin, Norton, 100-101 

McGill, J. C., 103 

McGregor, Texas, 217, 219n 

Machado, J. A., 41, 41n, 42, 
45 

Machine shops, 
182n 

Machinery: bonus offered for 
manufacture of, 157; con- 
trol of imports of during 
Civil War, 158n; mending 
by blacksmiths, 155, pro- 
duction of, 155; use of in 
lumber industry, 161; wages 


genealogy 


wages in, 
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paid in production of, 164 


Mclihenny, Captain 
424 

Mcllroy, see McElroy 

McKall family, history of 
308 

McKay, Seth Shepard: ar- 


ticle by, listed, 214; thesis 

by, cited, 166n 
McKeithan, D. M., book re- 

viewed by, 2438-244 
McKenna, Mrs. Verna Jack- 


son, 79 
MacKenzie, Ranald S., 390 
McKinney, Ashley, papers 
of, 308 


McKinney, Bobby, 104 
McKinney, Thomas F., pa- 
pers of, 308 
McKinney and Williams pa- 
pers, 308 
McLean, Malcolm D., 93 
McLennan County, 179; ar- 
ticle on fencing in, 215- 
221; brick manufacturing 
in, 174; 1870 industrial 
output, 167n; 1870 indus- 
trial production of, 166; 
1870 manufacturing value 
added, 167n; grain-milling 
in, 171; population in 1880, 
181n; wages in, 165 
McLeod, G. D., supports 
Nicaraguan filibusters, 415 
McLeod, Hugh, papers of, 
308 
MeMillen, Kathryn Smith: 
article by, 206-214; con- 
tributors note on, 254 
McMullen, Jim A., book by, 
noted, 252 
Madden, J. W., 306 
Madero, Francisco I., 429 
Madison, Virginia, book by, 
reviewed, 533-534 
Magee-Gutiérrez Expedition, 
352 
Magic of Limping John, not- 
Magruder, Hamilton, 89 
Magruder, Mrs. Hamilton, 
see Magruder, Mrs. Lydia 
Magruder, Mrs. Lydia, 89, 
384, 385 
Maisel, Jay Max: disserta- 
tion by, listed, 231; speech 
by, noted, 74 
Makensom papers, 308 
Malaria, 10 
Malhado, 59 
Malmesbury, 
41, 42n 
Maltby, Henry A., 419 
Maltzen, Heinrich von, 120 
Management, effect of Civil 
War on principles of, 158 
Manchester Joint Research 
Council, noted, 511 
Mann, Mrs. Pamelia, 
350 


Earl of, 40n, 


349, 
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Manning, W. R., book by, 
cited, 191n 

Manning, William, 339 

Manor, James, genealogy of, 
308 

Mansfield, J. K. F., article 
on, noted, 97 

Mansfield, battle of, 226 

Manufacturing: effect of 
Civil War blockade on, 
157; effect of credit freez- 
ing on, 158; effect of for- 
eign element on, 157; en- 
couragement of by Con- 
federate government, 157; 
geographic concentration 
of, 156; government con- 
tracts in, 158; importance 
in economy, 153; in 1880, 
181; in 1880, map of 
values of, 180; land of- 
fered as bonus for, 157; 
organization of firms in, 
153; percentage of popula- 
tion in, 152; production 
in 1880, 188n; size of 
firms, 153; total value of 
goods produced by, 153; 
value of by areas, 156; 
value of goods produced, 
158. See also Factories 

Maps, 306 

Marble industry, wages in, 
182n 

Marble mines, in province of 
Texas, 51 

Marcy, Mary Ellen, 125 

Marcy, Mary Mann, 124, 125 

Marcy, Randolph B., book 
on, reviewed, 123-125 

Marcy, William L., 413 

Marion County, 178, 179; 
bell factories in, 153, 164; 
1870 industrial output, 
167n; 1870 manufacturing 
value added, 167n; iron in- 
dustry in, 175, 176; mens 
clothing industry in, 163; 
operation of carriage, 
wagon, and cart factories, 
162; operation of sash, 
door, and blind industries 
in, 162; production of 
boots and shoes in, 160; 
production of metal uten- 
sils in, 162; publishing in- 
dustry in, 177; wages in, 
164, 165 

Marketing, problems of after 
Civil War, 158 

Marlin, Texas, 66 

Marr, John Columbus, thesis 
by, cited, 168n 

Marshalk, A., 462 

Marschall, Mrs. E., 89; speech 
by, noted, 73 

Marshall, Elmer Grady, thesis 
by, cited, 158n, 165n, 171n 

Marshall, John, 403 

Marshall, Thomas Maitland, 
article by, cited, 191n, 197n 
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Marshall, Texas, 179 
Marshall papers, 308 
Martin, Eugene, 508 
Martin, H. S., 445n, 454 
Martin, Wylie, 346, 348, 356 


Martine, Joseph L., 228; 
joins Association, 121 
Martinez, Antonio Maria: 


calendar of letters of, 372- 
381, 473-486; not given 
support of viceroy and 
commandant general, 373; 
proposed resignation as 
governor, 377 

Martinez, Francisco Xavier, 
375, 4738, 476 

Martinez, Juana, 380 

Mason, George Truett, thesis 
by, cited, 715n 

Masonry, wages for, 165 

Masonry in Texas: Back- 
ground, History, and In- 
fluence to 1846, noted, 387 

Mass, compulsory attendance 
required of Spanish troops, 
379 

Massie Plantation Papers, 
500 

Masters, N. M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 121 

Masterson, James R., article 
edited by, 225 

Masterson, William H., book 
by, reviewed, 240-241 

Matador Ranch, 225, 532 

Matagorda, 374; destruction 
of thirteen vessels at, 375; 
pirate bands at, in 1817, 
873; port at, 51; ship- 
yards at, 173; Spanish re- 
connaissance of area, 474 

Matagorda Bay, 51n 

Matagorda County, 168n 

Matamoros, Mexico, l6n, 19- 
20, 59, 60, 488; Indian 
depredations in, 16; threat- 
ened by Comanche Indians, 
21 

Matamoros 
500 

Matlock,, J. D., 90 

Matlock, Mrs. J. D., 90 

Matteson, David M., book 
by, cited, 337n 

Mattison, R. F., 63, 64 

Maul, Walker, 419, 420 

Maverick, Albert, plaster re- 
lief of, noted, 500 

Maverick, Mrs. Mary A., 
bust of, noted, 500 

Maverick, Jim, 116 

Maverick Town, noted, 526 

Maxey, Thomas E., papers 
of, 308 

Maximilian, 58 

Maxwell, Allen, book edited 
by, reviewed, 243-244 

Maxwell, Ross, 534 

Maynes, Francisco, 481 

Meade, George Gordon: book 


Archives, 339, 


by, cited, in, 6n, 8n, 10n; 
in Mexican War, 5 

Meal, amount produced in 
1860, 154 

Meat packing, development 
of after Civil War, 160 

Medical Story of Early Tex- 
as, 1528-1853, noted, 505, 
542 

Medicinal herbs, production 
of, in province of Texas, 
54 

Medicine, need for in Bexar 
and Bahia, in 1817, 376 

Medina River, 50, 57; battle 
of the, 352 

Medlar, R. E., 
ciation, 236 

Megarity, Mrs. Barclay, 89 

Meinecke, Friedrich, 543 

Memorials and petitions, 308 

Memoirs of Lieut.-General 
Scott, cited, 6n 

Memphis, El] Paso, and Pa- 
cific Railroad, article on, 
noted, 100 

Menard, M., 416n 

Mendes, Felix, 481, 484 


joins Asso- 


Méndez, Félix, see Mendes, 
Felix 
Mendosa, Juan Dominguez 


de, speech on, noted, 74 

Mendoza Trail Association 
Museum, 223 

Menefee, John Sutherland, 
69, 70, 71; papers of, 309 

Menefee-Sylvester letters, 69- 
72 

Menger Hotel, San Antonio, 
895 

Men’s’ clothing industry: 
growth during 1870's, 170; 
wages paid in, 164 

Mercantile affairs, in prov- 
ince of Texas, 53 

Mercer, A. S., book by, re- 
viewed, 138-139 

Mercer’s colony, see Coloni- 
zation papers 

Mescalero Apache Indians, 
14 

Mesquite, 36n, 37n 

Methodists in Texas, 112, 
241; in Hempstead, 466, 
467-468 

Metropolitan Hotel, 
Texas, 32 

Meusebach, John O., speech 
on, noted, 73 

Mexia, Texas, 63, 65-67 

Mexia Banner, 65 

Mexia Banner-Democrat, 65, 
66 

Mexia Courier, 66 

Mexia Daily News, 65, 66 

Mexia Eagle, 66 

Mexia Evening News, 65, 66 

Mexia Evening Ledyer, 65, 
66 

Mexia Herald Echo, 66 

Mexia Weekly Herald, 66 


Austin, 


Mexican Christmas Eve, San 
Antonio, 395 

Mexican Diary of George B. 
McClellan, cited, 6n 

Mexican land grants, claims 
for, 280 

Mexican Side of the Texas 
Revolution by the Chief 
Mexican Participants, cit- 
ed, 3n, 4n 

Mexican War, 58, 124, 151, 
548; article on United 
States Army during, cited, 
5n; influence of northers 
on, 4-7; P. G. T. Beaure- 


gard in, 147 
Mexicans in Texas, 36n, 243, 
406, 493-494; carts of, 


87n; educational] efforts of, 
399, 495; effect of north- 
ers on during Texas Revo- 
lution, 3-4; frontier in- 
vestigating committee of 
1878, 14, 16; refugees, 399 
Mexico, 245; American en- 
gineers massacred in, 444; 
antipathy toward South, 
dissertation on, listed, 
281; archives of, 337-338, 
839, 3438; army of, 352; 
army in Texas during 
Revolution, 351, 857; at- 
tack on American aircraft, 
452; border defense meas- 
ures against Indian at- 
tacks, 20, 21; diplomatic 
correspondence, 321 ; efforts 
to restrain Indian depre- 
dations, 16-17; end of Villa 


expedition, 454; German 
agents in, 444; military 
losses at San Jacinto, 260; 


nationalism in, 184; rela- 
tions with United States, 
122, 429; revolutionary dis- 
turbances in, 437, 443; sale 
of lumber to, 172; strength 
of army at San Jacinto, 
359; United States air op- 
erations in, 450; Villa’s 
forees in the north, 444 

Mexico (steamship), 424 

Mier, Mexico, 16, 16n, 59 

Mier expedition, 233 

Milam County, wages in, 
155n, 181 

Milam papers, 309 

Military affairs, of province 
of Texas, 52 

Military aviation, 1913-1917, 
article on, 429-454 

Military Board, records of, 
309 

Military Claims, see Treas- 
ury Department, Republic 

Military Institute, see Texas 
Military Institute, Terrell, 
Texas 

Military organization, in 
early Texas, 374 
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Military reports, Antonio 
Martinez, 373, 376 

Militia, Antonio Martinez 
request for disbandment 
of, 373 

Militia, Republic of Texas, 
309 

Milk, consumption in 1855, 
31n 

Mill Creek, 347 

Millan, , 418, 420 

Millard, Henry, 347, 359 

Miller, E. T., article by, 
cited, 158n 

Miller, Fred, joins Associa- 
tion 121 

Miller, Grace Lewis, 79, 90 

Miller, Joseph L., 232 

Miller, W. D., papers of, 
309 

Millers, 171n 

Mills, Hubert F., 89 

Mills, Robert, 69 

Mills, William W., book by, 
listed, 208 

Mills, grain, importance of 
in manufacturing industry, 
154 

Milling, Thomas, 430, 432, 
438, 485, 487, 438, 438n, 
439, 441, 443 

Milling-Sherman flight, de- 
scription of, 433-434 

Mims, Mrs. J. L., 90 

Mina, Francisco Xavier, 375, 
479; Antonio Martinez’s 
promise to aid capture of, 
880; death of, 478 

Mineral waters, 163; wages 
paid for production of, 164 

Minute companies, 265-266; 
monthly returns, 266 ; mus- 
ter rolls, 1871-1874, 266 

Mirabeau Buonaparte La- 
mar: Troubador and Cru- 
sader, cited, 185n, 188n, 
192n, 197n, 202n, 506n 

Mission, Texas, 14 

Missions in Texas, 392, 508; 
in East Texas, 491; 
schools, 379. See also 
Nuestra Senora de la Puri- 
sima Concepcién de Acufia, 
Nuestra Senora del Rosa- 
rio, Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, San Antonio de Va- 
lero, San Francisco de la 
Espada, San José de Agu- 
avo, San Juan Capistrano 

Missionaries: in New Mex- 
ico, 163; in the Southwest, 
128 

Mississippi College Library, 
joins Association, 236 

Mississippi River, 213; 
steamboat travel on, in 
1855, 24-26 

Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, 102 

Mississippi Valley Historical 

Mississippi Valley Historical 
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Review: articles in, cited, 
158n, 363n; noted, 511 

Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
Railroad, 168n 

Mitchell, Boyd, 
ciation, 391 

Mitchell, H. P., joins Asso- 
ciation, 514 

Mitman, Carl W., article by, 
cited, 218n 

Moa’s Jewelry Store, San 
Antonio, 395 

Modern Germany: Its His- 
tory and Civilization, not- 
ed, 543 

Molano, 
16, 20n 

Monahans News, noted, 511 

Monclova, Mexico, Indian 
depredations in, 16 

Money: market, lack of ac- 
tivity in, 158; papers, 310; 
stability of, 158n 

Monroe Doctrine, formation 
of, 397 

Montaga, Coyetano, 355 

Montague County: average 
industrial wages in 1880, 
181; thesis on, noted, 154n 

Monterrey, meeting of An- 
tonio Martinez and Joaquin 
de Arrendondo at, 372 

Montgomery, James T., joins 
Association, 120 


joins Asso- 


Juan Nepomuceno, 


Montgomery County, 142; 
Amsler sawmill in, 161; 
1870 industrial output, 


167n; 1870 manufacturing 
value added, 167n; lumber- 
ing in, 172, 179; manufac- 
turing in, 156 

Monument Hill, 
Texas, 233, 234 

Monuments Erected by the 
State cf Texas to Com- 
memorate the Centenary of 
Texas Independence, list- 
ed, 505 

Mood, Fulmer, 89; books re- 
viewed by, 126-127, 1389- 
140, 140-141, 240-241, 405- 
406, 541-542 

Moody, Dan, executive cor- 
respondence of, index to, 
299 

Moody, J. W., 256 

Moore, Captain , 424 

Moore, E. W., letters of, 310 

Moore, Francis, Jr., 265, 366 

Moore, H. William, 389 

Moore, Ike, book by, cited, 
177n 

Moore, J. C., journal of, 310 

Moore, R. J., papers of, 310 

Moorhead, Max L., article 
by, noted, 509 

Mora, Raul Medina, 284 

Morales, José Cayetano, 474 

Morales, Juan, 354 

Moraud, Marcel Jean, 89; 
speech by, noted, 73 


LaGrange, 
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Morgan, Charles, 414, 428 
Morgan, Gladys E., 89 
Morgan, R. S., papers of, 310 


Morgan and Garrison line, 
417 


Morgan and Sneed papers, 


Morgan’s Point, 357, 358 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, book 
by, cited, 48n 

“Mormon War,” 124 

Morris County, average in- 
dustrial wages in 1880, 181 

Morrison, W. M., 79, 88 

Morrow, Dan, joins Associa- 
tion, 514 

Morrow, Joseph C., 435, 
438n, 439, 440 

Morrow, W. C., papers of, 
310 

Morrow, Wxght, joins As- 
sociation, 515 

Morse, Daniel, 467-468 

Morse, Early, see “Early 


Mosely, Captain , 424 
Moseley, J. A. R., 509 


Moss, William Paul, book by, 
reviewed, 134-135 

Mount Zion Church, Wash- 
ington County, 467 

Moursund, John S., 89 

Mowry, George, 143 

Moya, Crisanto, 377 

Moyler, Alan, 539 

Muckleroy, Anna, article by, 
cited, 193n 

Mueller, Ferdinand, diary of, 
310 

Muhl, Andrew, 178 

Muir, Andrew Forest: ar- 
ticle by, cited, 10n, 366n, 
369n; articles by, noted, 
100, 229 

Mules: breeding of, 28n; in 
province of Texas, 55 

Muleteering, in province of 
Texas, 55 

Mullennix, Grady Lee, dis- 
sertation by, listed 232 

Municipal bonds, see Comp- 
troller, bonds 

Munn, N. Harold, joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Munos, Captain Joaquin, 374 

Munoz, Manuel, report on 
Indian expenses, 310 

Murder: penalty for in Span- 
ish Texas, 485; records of, 
311 

Murrah, Pendleton H., mes- 
sages to legislature by, 
158n 

Music, sheet, in Texas Ar- 
chives, 311 

Mustangs, 404, 478; efforts to 
round up, 380 

Myers, William Starr, book 
by, cited, 6n 
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Nabeidachos, 49 

Nacogdoches, Texas, 8, 48, 
49, 112, 3863; article on, 
491-497; department of, 
255; founding of, 492 

Nacogdoches Archives, 256- 
257, 311-312, 339, 500; cal- 
endar of, 311; inventory 
of, 311; letters of Antonio 
Martinez in, 373 

Nacogdoches County, 494; 
average industrial wages 
in 1880, 181 

Nacogdoches Indians, 491 

Nacogdoches Records, from 
Nacogdoches County Court- 
house, 312 

Nacogdoches University, 495 

Nacogdochitas, 49 

Nance, Joseph Milton, 90; 
book reviewed by, 132-134 

Nangle, Dr. , 209 

Napier, Lord, 420n, 425n, 
427n 

Narviéez, PAnfilo de: expe 
dition of, 505; influence 
of weather on expedition 
of, 2 

Natchitoches, 378, 473 

National bank, see Bank of 
Texas 

National Banking Act of 
1864, effect of on credit in 
Texas, 159 

National Banner (Mexia, 
Texas), 66 

National Guard, see Adjutant 
General’s Department 

National Militia Act of 1904, 
266 

National standard, see Flag, 
Republic of Texas 

Nationalism, 247-248; article 
on, 184-205; definition of, 
184; in Lamar’s inaugural 
address, 186; results of, 
under Lamar, 205 

Nationalism: Myth and Real- 
ity, 184; reviewed, 246-247 

Native Sons of the Golden 
West, see California, Na- 
tive Sons of the Golden 
West 

Naval Claims, see Treasury 
Department, Republic 

Navarrete, Alfredo, 234 

Navarrete, Mrs. Alfredo, 234 

Navarro, José Antonio, pa- 
pers of, 312 

Navarro County: 1870 indus- 
trial outpost, 167n; popula- 
tion in 1880, 181n 

Navasota, Texas, 228 

Navidad River, 345 

Navy, Republic of Texas, 
392; muster rolls, 312; rec- 
ords of, 312, 314 

Navy of the Republic of 
Texas, cited, 202n 

Nasatir, Abraham P., book 
by, cited, 341n 


Nash, Gerald, article by, not- 
ed, 388 

Naylor, Joe O., death of, 110 

Naylor Company, 79, 252 

Neal, Margie E., thesis on, 
listed, 230 

Neatherlin, Mrs. May Hen- 
derson, book by, noted, 252 

Neches River, 50, 363 

Neches River Festival, noted, 
613 

Neff, Pat, 119; executive 
correspondence of, index 
to, 299 

Negro Legislators of Texas 
and Their Descendants, 
cited, 457n 

Negroes, 27, 30, 43, 44, 243; 
education of, 400; in 
Hempstead, 455; in Re- 
public of Texas, 112, 113; 
in State Legislature, 457; 
in Waller County, 455, 456, 
460; political activity in 
Waller County, 457, 458. 
See also Abolitionism, Civil 
War, Desegregation, Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, Recon- 
struction 

Neighbours, Kenneth F., 89 

Neill, James Clinton, 344, 
358 

Nesbitt, Robert Allen, thesis 
by, cited, 177n 

Netherlands, diplomatic cor- 
respondence, 321 

Nevins, Allan, 143 

New Braunfels, Texas, in 
1855, 35-36 

New Braunfels Zeitung, 142 

New Galicia, kingdom of, 47 

New Kentucky, Texas, 488 

New Mexico, 48, 104-108; 
Baptist church in, 128; 
book on, noted, 252; book 
on Spanish families of, re- 
viewed, 136-138 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 26, 
208, 210 

New Orleans Delta, 313 

New Orleans Picayune, cit- 
ed, 417 

New Santander, 48 

New South: and P. G. T. 
Beauregard, 147; article 
on, citad, 170n 

New Washington, see Mor- 
gan’s Point 

New York City, 136 

New York Daily Tribune, 
cited, 414n, 417n, 420n, 
421n, 422n, 426n 

New York Herald, 126, 208, 
209; cited, 417n 

New York State Library, 
collection of archival ma- 
terial by, 336 

New York Tribune, 313 

New York World, cited, 450n 

Newberry Library, 339 
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Newcomb, Pearson, book by, 
listed, 213 

Newman, C. W., 462 

Newspapers, 176-177; and 
Nicaraguan filibusters, 418; 
and slavery, 411; article 
on, noted, 389; as sources 
of history, 111; book on, 
cited, 177n; importance as 
an industry, 155; in Con- 
federacy, thesis on, cited, 
177n; in early Southwest, 
106; in Hempstead, Texas, 
462, 463, 464, 465; in Wal- 
ler County, 462; of Radical 
Republican party, 463; re- 
action to capture of Wal- 
ker, 426; Texas Archives 
files of, 313; value of pro- 
duction, 155 

Newton, , Osage mis- 
sion superintendent, 38 

Newton, Lewis W., book by, 
cited, 367n, 370n 

Newton County, 172; aver- 
age industrial wages in 
1880, 181; thesis on history 
of lumbering in, cited, 
172n 

Ney, Elisabet: bust by, not- 
ed, 500; letters of, 313; 
portrait medallion by, not- 
ed, 499 

Nicaragua, 414; and slave 
trade, 411; ‘‘Filibuster 
State,” 414; filibustering 
in, 411; passage to, 415; 
Texan filibustering in, 417 

Nichols, E. B., 416n 

Niemeyer, E. V., joins As- 
sociation, 235 

Nieto, Regino, 377 

Nitre, 157 

Nixon, Pat I., 79, 89, 94, 
505, 542; picture of, be 
tween pages 504 and 505; 
presides at meeting, 73 

Nixon, Mrs. P. I., 89 

No Man’s Land, listed, 102 

No Man’s Strip in Oklaho- 
ma, noted, 526 

Nolan, Philip, 492 

Nolan Creek, 504 

Nold, W. J., noted, 512 

Norman, A. T., 462, 465n 

Norman, Arthur Marvin Z., 
dissertation by, listed, 232 

North, Gene, 90 

North, Thomas, 7; book by, 
cited, 7n, 19n 

North Central Texas, grain- 
milling in, 171 

North Texas, 1870 industrial 
production of, 166 

North Texas Normal] College, 
scholarship appointments, 
291 

Norton, A. B., 458 

Norton, Milford Phillips, 313 

Norther: article on, 1-13; ef- 

fect on Texas character, 7 
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Northwest Live Stock Jour- 
nal, 138 

Norwegian Settlements in 
Bosque County, Texas, the 
sis on, cited, 155n 

Norwood, S. P., 459 

Notaries public, records of, 
313-314 

Nueces County: 1870 manu- 
facturing value added, 
167n; production of hides 
and tallow in, 160 

Nueces River, 48 

Nuestra Sefiora de la Purf- 
sima Concepcién de Acuna 
Mission, 47 

Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen, 
Company of, sent to Tex- 
as, 381 

Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio 
Mission, 48 

Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario 
Mission, 48, 49 

Nuevo Leon, 16 

Nuevo Santander, 58 

Nyhoff, Mrs. Sylvia, 75, 115; 
picture of, facing page 84; 
speech by, noted, 73 

Nysted, J. P., joins Asso- 
ciation, 121 


Oak bark, importance of in 
tanning industry, 155 

Oak Cliff, Dallas, 529 

Oaths, see Bonds and Oaths 

Oberste, William H., 103 

Occidental College, 234 

Occupation tax, see Treasury 
Department, State, Tax 
papers 

Occupations, United States 
Census listing of, 152 

Ochoa, Juan de, 375 

O’Conner, Mrs. Thomas, 103 

Odessa, Texas, 134-135 

QO. Henry home, 223 

Ohio Oil Company, 226 

Ohio River, 240 

Oil: discovery in East Texas, 
494; discoveries in Odessa 
area, 135; prospecting for, 
131; scarcity of, 157 

Oil Spring Branch, 494 

Oil! Titan of the Southwest: 
listed, 102; noted, 506 

Oklahoma Historical Society, 
102 

“Oklahoma vs, Texas,” rec- 
ords of, 314 

Old Fort Concho, 116 

Old Homes of Waco and the 
People Who Lived in 
Them, noted, 503 

Old Pro and Four Other 
Stories, noted, 252 

Old Spanish Trail, station 
on, noted, 506 

Old Stone Fort, Nacogdoches, 
492, 493, 495 

Oliver, Robert, 96 
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Olmstead, Frederick Law, 8; 
book by, cited, 7n, 9n 

On a Mexican Mustang 
through Texas, from the 
Gulf to the Rio Grande, 
cited, 10n, 12n 

Ofiate, Juan de, 137 

Onderdonk, Julian, 395 

Onis, Luis de, 483 

Open Forum (Mexia), 66 

Open range, 404 

Openheimer, L. M., 64, 65 

Orange, Texas: lumber mills 
in, 172; Wingate lumber 
mill at, 171; shipyards at, 
173 

Orange County, average in- 
dustrial wages in 1880, 181 

Orcoguisac Indians, 49 

Ord, E. O. C., thesis on, 
listed, 230 

Order of San Jacinto, 117 

Ormsby, Waterman L.: ac- 
count of Butterfield Stage, 
noted, 75; book by, listed, 
209; book by, reviewed, 
126-127; correspondent, 
noted, 510 

Ortola, Tomas, 481 

Osage Indians, 15 

Osage orange, see Bois d’arc 

Osborne, Harriett, 90 

Osgood, Ernest Staples, book 
by, reviewed, 125-126 

Ostend Manifesto, 413 

Osterhout, J. P., 463 

Our Catholic Heritage in 
Texas, 339 

Our Lady of Guadalupe Mis- 
sion, 491, 495 

Outlaws: in New Mexico, 
133; in Southwest, 107; 
punishment of, in 1855, 32 

Overland mail contract, 210 

Overland Mail, 1849-1869, 
listed, 212 

Overland Monthly (maga- 
zine), cited, 419n 

Overland transportation, see 
Transportation 

Owen, Clark L., 69 


Pace, Mrs. Eleanor D., 89 

Pacific Express Company, in 
Hempstead, 465 

Pacific wagon roads, 207 

Packing plants: decline dur- 
ing 1870's, 166; reasons for, 
167-168; wages paid in, 164 

Padilla, Francisco, 374; sol- 
diers desert from expedi- 
tion led by, 378 

Page, J. Watt, 93 

Page, Perry P., joins Asso- 
ciation, 121 

Painting industry, 173, 174; 
wages in, 165 

Palestine Junior Historians, 
223 

Palm, Swante, 343; bust of, 

noted, 500; papers of, 314 
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Palmer, Edward, papers of, 
314 


Palmer, Frederick, 144 

Panhandle of Texas, 133 

Panhandle Herald, 114, 115, 
228 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Review, 226; cited, 534 

Panhandle State Bank of 
Borger, noted, 515 

Panic of 1837, effect of on 
Texas railroad construc- 
tion, 371 

Panic of 1873, effect on in- 
dustrialization, 183 

Panola County, 112, 113; 
average industrial wages 
in 1880, 181 

Panuco River, 57, 59 

Paper, scarcity of, 157 

Paper-hanging industry, 173 

Papers of Miraheau Buona- 
parte Lamar, cited, 186n. 
See also Lamar Papers 

Paradise, Texas, 111 

Pardo, Manuel, 374, 376, 481 

Pardon papers, 314 

Pardons and Remissions, see 
Remissions 

Park, Louise, 327 

Park, Joseph D., 435 

Parker County, average in- 
dustrial wages in 1880, 181 

Parkman, Francis, 335 

Parsons, Samuel, 43n, 44n 

Parsons, William D., 89 

Partidario system, 133 

Patent medicines, local man- 
ufacture of, 154 

Patriotism, in Republic of 
Texas, 187 

Paulding, Hiram, 425-426 

Paxson, Frederic L., article 
by, cited, 371n 

Payne, L. W., Jr., 122 

Payne, V. M., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 235 

Peaches, in 1855, 27n 

Peake, Ora Brooks, book by, 
noted, 253 

Pearce, J. S., 43 

Pearce, William M., 225; 
book reviewed by, 532-533 

Pease, Otis A., book re- 
viewed by, 143-144 

Pease, S. W., 90; joins As- 
sociation, 121 

Pease, Mrs. S. W., 90 

Peckham, Howard H., 94, 
110 

Pecos River, 104 

Peebles, J. A., 457, 458 

Peeler, John L., 327 

Peery, William, book edited 
by, reviewed, 129-131 

Penitentiary: papers, 314 
315; contract system, rec- 
ords of, 315 

Pennington, Wayne, joins 
Association, 121 

Pensions, see Comptroller 


Index 


Pentecostal churches, in 
Hempstead, 468-469 

People’s Vindicator (Kosse, 
Texas), 65 

Peres, Maria Concepcién, 
377, 475 

Pérez, Ygnacio, 376, 380, 
473, 476, 478, 482 

Perry, Captain , 424 

Perry, Emmett Lee, 390 

Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan, 
death of, 389-390 

Perry, James F., papers of, 
500 

Perry, Mrs. Roscoe L., joins 
Association, 515 

Perseverance (steamship), 38 

Pershing, John J., 144 

Persons, Billie, 89 

Pesqueira, Fernando, 234 

Peters, Dorothy L., 134 

Peters’ Colony, see Coloniza- 
tion papers 

Petroleum industry, 131 

Pettey Papers, 315 

Pettway, R. W., 89 

Phelps, Captain , 424 

Philadelphia Ledger, cited, 
412n 

Philleo, T. L., 175 

Phillips, Edward Hake: ar- 
ticle by, 1-3; contributors 
note on, 149 

Philosophical Society of Tex- 
as, 95, 491n, 496, 497, 506 

Photography, wages in, 165 

Photostats, in Texas Ar- 
chives, 315 

Piano-fortes, 163 

Pichardo’s Treatise on the 
Limits of Louisiana and 
Texas, cited, 49n, 50n; not- 
ed, 100 

Picton, E. B., joins Associa- 
tion, 514 

Picture collections, Texas 
Archives, 315-316 

Pictorial History of Texas, 
from Earliest Visits of 
European Adventurers to 
A, D. 1879, cited, 213n 

Piedras, José de las, 494 

Pierce, Franklin, and Cuban 
filibusters, 413 

Piernas, Augustin, 479 

Pierson, Oris Emerald, the- 
sis by, cited, 155n 

Pig-iron, consumption of, 
162 

Pike, Albert, dissertation on, 
listed, 2381 

Piloncillo, 54n 

Pine, 33n; longleaf, lumber- 
ing of, 172; shortleaf, lum- 
bering of, 172 

Pine resins, production of, 
in province of Texas, 54 

Pineda, José, 376 

Pinson, Koppel S., book by, 
noted, 543 


Pioneer (Springfield, Texas), 
67 

Pioneers Foundation, 104, 
106, 107, 108 

Pirate bands, Spanish ob- 
servation of, 373 

Pirson, Victor, archival ma- 
terial on, 342 

Pitchfork Ranch, 532 

Pitts, Henry Kirby, joins 
Association, 121 

Pizarro, José Garcia de 
Leén y, 378 

Plains area: problems of, 
522; recommendations to 
solve problems, 523 ; socio- 
logical treatment of, 522 

Plains Indians, noted, 522 

Plantations, 29; in Houston 
area, 28; in Waller Coun- 
ty, 460 

Playing cards, sales of, in 
province of Texas, 53 

Pleasant Hill, battle of, 226 

Plemons, towns of, 526 

Plows, manufactured in Wal- 
ler County, 462 

Plumb, Mrs. Maurice, 89 

Plumbing, wages in, 164 

Pneumonia, 10 

Point Isabel, Texas, during 
Mexican War, 4, 5 

Police, see Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, State 
Police 

Polish in Texas, speech of, 
noted, 74 

Political history, 132, 455, 
456, 458, 459, 460 

Political parties, see Demo- 
cratic, Know Nothing, 
Populist, Prohibitionist, 
Radical Republican, Repub- 
lican, Whig 

Politics: and nationalism, 
184; campaign expense ac- 
counts, 278 

Polk, Bishop, 135 

Polk, James K., picture of 
assumed campaign banner 
of, facing page 97 

Polly, J. B., book by, noted, 
521 

Polly-Matilde Club, San An- 
tonio, 395 

Pool, Bob, 89 

Pool, Oran Jo, thesis by, list- 
ed, 230 

Pool, William C.: article by, 
429-454; contributors note 
on, 545 

Pope, Burnell, 79 

Population, 151, 165; changes 
in, dissertation on, listed, 
282; effect of foreigners on 
manufacturing, 157; effect 
of geographical concentra- 
tion on manufacturing, 
157; effect of increase on 
industrialization, 182; of 
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province of Texas, 48, 49n; 
of Republic of Texas, 317n 

Populist party, in Waller 
County, 459 

Pork, shipments in 1855, 33n 

Porter, Eugene O.: article 
by, 363-371; article by, cit- 
ed, 271n; contributors note 
on, 408; joins Association, 
514 

Porter, H. J., 508 

Porter, Katherine Anne, 131 

Porter, R. H., 79, 90 

Portilla, Felipe, 60 

Ports, 165, 166. See also Sea 
ports 

Portugal, archives of, 340 

Posey, James Bennett, thesis 
by, cited, 158n, 175n 

Post, Henry B., 435 

Post City, Texas, 532 

Post oak, 33n 

Post Office Department, 207, 
209, 211, 212; mail con- 
tracts of, 206; securing 
mail route during Repub- 
lic of Texas, 70; Republic 
of Texas, records of, 316 

Postal fees, in province of 
Texas, 53 

Postal service, curtailment 
of, between San Antonio 
and El Paso, 206 

Postman of a Century, ar- 
ticle on, listed, 214 

Pottawatomie County His- 
torical Society, 503 

Potter, Henry N., 44 

Potter, M. M., 416n 

Potter, Robert, 115, 488 

Pottery: in Waller County, 
461; local manufacture of, 
154 

Potts, Charles S., book by, 
cited, 365n, 369n, 371n 

Poultry, 34n 

Powder, scarcity of, 157 

Powder Horn, Texas, 418, 
424; port at, 38 

Powers, Ross, joins Associa- 
tion, 121 

Prairie Hill, Texas, 67 

Prairie Hill News, 67 

Prairie Nights and Yucca, 
noted, 526 

Prairie Traveller, noted, 124 

Prairie View, Texas, 467 

Prairie View College, 457n; 
band of, 513 

Prather, William L., 204 

Presbyterians in Texas, 241; 
in Hempstead, 467, 468 

Presbyterian (Tehuacana, 
Texas), 67 

Presbyterian Church in Jef- 
ferson, noted, 509 

Prescott, William H., 335 

Presidential Ballots: 1836- 
1892, analysis of, noted, 
227; reviewed, 247-249 
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Presidential electors, records 
of, 324 

Pressler, Mrs. J. M., see 
Kavanaugh, Mary Gentry 

Price, Eugene L., 226; joins 
Association, 513 

Price, Ralston Robinson, 
book by, reviewed, 140 

Prieto, Alejander, book by, 
noted, 61 

Printing industry, 176, 177; 
importance as an industry, 
155; value of production 
of, 155; wages in, 182n 

Prismoid, Texas, Amsler 
sawmill at, 161 

Prison system, see Peniten- 
tiary 

Procela, Pedro, 377, 474 

Proclamations, Republic, 317 

Production, labor element of 
cost of, 164 

Professions, percentage of 
population in, 152 

Progressive era, 143 

Prohibitionist party, in Wal- 
ler County, 459 

Providence Post (Rhode 
Island), 210 

Public affairs, in province of 
Texas, 52 

Public debt papers, 283. See 
also Comptroller 

Public Labor Board, records 
of, 317 

Public Printing, see State 
Department, Public Print- 
ing 

Public school system, in Tex- 
as, 399 

Public Weighers, see Execu- 
tive Department, Public 
Weighers 

Public works, in province of 
Texas, 52 

Publishing industry, 177; in 
Dallas County, 179; wages 
in, 164, 182n 

Puck, Armin F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 516 

Pueblo Revolt, 137 

Pugh, Mrs. R. A., 89 


Quakers in Texas, 532 
Quarantine, see State De- 
partment, Proclamations 
Quarter horse, breeding of, 
404 

Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, ar- 
ticle in, cited, 158n, 159n; 
article in, noted, 154n 

Queen of the West (steam- 
ship), 39 

Quereau, D. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 236 

Quick, E. M., 455, 456 

Quicksilver mines, in prov- 
ince of Texas, 51 

Quill (magazine), article in, 
noted, 388-389 
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Quin, Clinton S., 512 

Quinn, Frank, 228 

Quitman Free Press, 419-420 

Quitseis, 49 

Quiz on Railroads and Rail- 
roading, cited, 364n 

Quonz, J. J., 463 


Rabajo, Miguel, land grant, 
218n 

Rabb, John, 317 

Rabb, Mary Crownover, rem- 
iniscences of, 317 

Race, and nationalism, 184 

Racial prejudice, of Lamar, 
191 

Rader, Ira A., 488n, 441, 
448, 445, 453 

Radical-Greenback - National- 
Workingmen-Labor-Reform 
ticket, in Waller County, 
457 

Radical Republican party, 
456; in Austin County, 
456; in Fort Bend County, 
456; in Waller County, 
455, 457, 463; in Wharton 
County, 456; Negroes in, 
455 

Raft, see Great Raft 

Ragsdale, Paul, 307, 317 

Ragsdale project, maps of, 
307 

Raguet, Anna, 496 

Raguet, Henry, 351 

Rail fences, 216 

Railroads, 58, 509; and fili- 
busters, 412; article on, 
363-371; companies, thesis 
on, listed, 230; early in- 
terest in, 364; effect on 
Baptists in New Mexico, 
129; effect on industrial- 
zation, 182; in Waller 
County, 460, 462; manu- 
facture of freight cars, 
163 ; transportation of Tex- 
as beef by, 160; wages 
paid for construction of 
cars, 164; used in lumber- 
ing industry, 172 

Railroad Commission, records 
of, 317 

Railroad maps, in Texas Ar- 
chives, 307 

Railroad papers, in Texas 
Archives, 283-284, 325 

Railroad Transportation in 
Texas, cited, 365n, 371n 

Railway and Locomotive His- 
torical Society, 100 

Raines, Caldwell Walton, 258 ; 
book by, cited, 1ln 

Rains, effect on military 
aviation, 431 

Ramirez y Sesma, Joaquin, 
353, 355 

Ramén, Domingo, 491 

Ramsdell, Charles W., 536; 
articles by, cited, 158n, 
159n, 363n; book by, cited, 
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157n, 158n; microfilm col- 
lection, 500; speech by, not- 
ed, 122 

Ranching, 252; production 
in 1880, 183n 


Randall, J. G., book by, cit- 
ed, 170n 


Randolph Air Force Base, 
97-99 

Randolph Air Force Base 
Museum, 98-99 

Raney, Ann, 302, 542 

Raney papers, 302 

Range Wars, 138 

Rangers, see Texas Rangers 

Rangers and _ Sovereignty, 
noted, 396 

Rankin, J. G., 463 

Rankin, Thomas L., 168n, 


Ransleben, Guido E., joins 
Association, 391 

Ransom, C. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Ransom, Harry, 222, 343; 
announces Junior Histo- 
rian awards, 75; books re- 
viewed by, noted, 519, 535- 
537 

Ransom, Mrs. Nancy Richey, 
joins Association, 235 

Rasberry, Ethel, 89 

Rath, R. John, book reviewed 
by, 246-247 

Rawhide, term used for green 
lumber, 172 

Reading, Mrs. Antoinette D., 
joins Association, 514 

Reagan, John H.: article on, 
noted, 388; papers of, 318 

Real, Matilda Marie, thesis 
by, noted, 154n 

Real Americans, noted, 253 

Real Tribunal del Consulado 
de Veracruz, 46 

Reaugh, Frank, paintings 
by, noted, 500 

Rebel Private Front and 
Rear, reviewed, 239-240 

Reber, Sam, 438 

Reclamation, article on, cit- 
ed, 37n 

Reclamation Department 
plats, 318 

Reconstruction, 154n, 165, 
393; effect on education, 
399; in Waller County, 
455-456; publishing indus- 
try during, 177 

Reconstruction papers, 318 

Records Division of the State 
Library, see Texas State 
Library, Records Division 
of 

Recruiting, effect on manu- 
facturing during Civil 
War, 158 

Red, Mrs. Rebecca Stuart, 
114 

Red River, 15, 124, 318, 363; 
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campaign of, 237; maps 
of, 307 

Red River County: 1870 in- 
dustrial output, 167n ; 1870 
manufacturing values add- 
ed, 167n; value of manu- 
facturing in, 156n; grain 
milling in, 179; lumbering 
in, 179 

Red River raft, 179 

Red River War, speech on, 
noted, 224 

Redemption receipts, see 
Comptroller, Redemption 
Receipts 

Reed, S. G.: book by, cited, 
364n; book by, listed, 213 

Reese River Reveille (Austin, 
Nevada), 541 

Reeve, Frank D., 509 

Reeves, R. G., joins Associa- 
tion, 236 

Refrigerating Engineering, 
article on, cited, 178n 

Refrigeration industry, 183; 
article on, cited, 168n, 
178n; in 1880, 178 

Refrigerator transportation, 
development of, 160 

Refugees in Texas, 375 

Refugio, Texas, 4, 49, 59; 
Comanche attack on, 486 

Refugio County: 1870 indus- 
trial output, 167n; 1870 
manufacturing value add- 
ed, 167n; meat-packing in, 
160; wages in, 165 

Regional Advisory Council, 
function of, 524 

Registered voters, see Vot- 
ers, registered 

Reid, Dr. , 36 

Relaciones’ estadisticas de 
Nueva Espana de princi- 
pios del siglo, XXX, cited, 
46n 

Relaciones geogrdficas de 
Indias, cited, 46n 

Relief Commissioner, Texas 
papers of, 318 

Religion: dissertation on, 
listed, 231; in Hempstead, 
466-472; in public educa- 
tion, 400; records in Texas 
Archives, 318. See also 
Baptist church, Episcopal 
church, Franciscan mis- 
sionaries, Methodists in 
Texas, Missions in Texas, 
Presbyterians in Texas, 
Quakers in Texas, Roman 
Catholic church 

ceremonies, com- 
pulsory attendance re 
quired of Spanish troops, 
379 

Remissions, 318 

Report and Treatise on Slav- 
ery, cited, 415n 

Report of the Committee of 
Investigation sent in 1873 


by the Mezican Govern- 
ment to the Frontier of 
Texas, cited, 14n, 16n 

Republic of Fredonia, 493 

Republic of the Rio Grande, 
23, 58 

Republic of Texas, 69-72, 
112, 141-148, 496; adop- 
tion of second national 
flag, 489 ; adoption of third 
national flag, 490; and 
Sam Houston, 145; army 
of, 346; article on diplo- 
matic relations of, cited, 
191n; article on flags of, 
487-490; article on Indian 
policy of, cited, 193n; at 
beginning of Lamar’s ad- 
ministration, 186; condi- 
tions in 1838, 188; covered 
wagon, price of in, 503; 
early records of, 256; edu- 
eation in, 399; elections 
in, 489; farm house, price 
of, 603; financial condi- 
tions, 367; first railroad 
chartered by, 364; flag de- 
signed by Lorenzo de Za- 
vala, 487; flag of, 222; 
lack of credit, 371; lack of 
railroad construction in, 
370; Lamar on patriotism 
in, 187; land grants in, 
250; municipal rivalry for 
trade in, 368; national seal 
of, 490; naval service flag 
adopted, 488; picture of 
flag and seal of, facing 
page 488; plans for trans- 
portation system, 363 ; pop- 
ulation, 371n ; saddle horse, 
price of, 508; town lot, 
price of, 508; veterans’ 
pensions, 282 

Republican party, 248, 456; 
in Waller County, 458, 
459; radical rascality fol- 
lowing Civil War, 393. See 
also Radical Republican 
party 

Research Materials for the 
Study of Latin America at 
The University of Texas, 
noted, 407 

Research materials in for- 
eign repositories, article 
on, 335-343 

Retrenchment Bill, 71 

Reunion and Reaction, noted, 
249 

Revilla, 59, 60. See also 
Guerrero, Mexico 

Revillagigedo, Count of, 46n 

Rewards, see Executive De- 
partment, Rewards 

Reyes, Candelario, book by, 
noted, 61 

Reyes, Miguel, 475 

Reynolds, Harriet Dickson, 
79, 88 

Reynosa, Mexico, 16n, 17, 59, 
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60; Comanche attack upon, 
19; Indian depredations in, 
18 

Rhode, Albert O., 233 

Rhodes, William H., article 
on, 505 

Riata and Spurs, cited, 169n 

Rice industry of, thesis on, 
listed, 230 

Richardson, Albert D., book 
by, listed, 209 

Richardson, Rupert Norval: 
book by, cited, 191n; 444n; 
book by, listed, 213 

Richardson, Willard, 416n, 
418, 420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 
425 

Rice Institute Pamphlet, ar- 
ticle in, noted, In 

Richmond, Virginia, 237 

Rickenbacker, Eddie, 98 

Riddell, C. L., 463 

Rigby, G. Lawrence, 97 

Rigby, Mrs. G. Lawrence, 97 

Rio de Alarcén, 50, 50n 

Rio Grande, 57; article on 
Indian raids in lower val- 
ley of, 14-23; declared 
western boundary, 197; 
flood of, noted, 228; in 
Mexican War, 6; Indian 
depredations in lower val- 
ley, 17; Indians in lower 
valley, 14; map of lower 
valley of, 15; presidio of, 
474; speech on 1954 flood, 
noted, 74 

Rio Grande City, Texas, 14 

Rio Grande Flood Photo- 
graphic Collections, 1954, 
presentation of, 228 

Rippy, J. Fred, article by, 
noted, 108, 511 

Rising Sun (Kosse, Texas), 65 

Rister, Carl Coke: book by, 
noted, 506; death of, 101- 
102 

Ritter, Karl, 119 

Riva, Dionisio, 485 

River ports, 165 

Rivers, inadequate for trans- 
portation in early Texas, 
363 

Rives, William Christopher, 
genealogy, 319 

Roach, Sister M. Baptista, 
article by, cited, 191n 

Roads, in early Texas, 363 

Robbin’s Ferry, 348, 349 

Robert Driscoll Junior High 
School, Corpus’ Christi, 
joins Association, 120 

Robert E. Lee High School, 
Baytown, Texas, Junior 
Historians, 224 

Robert E. Lee in Texas, list- 
ed, 102 

Robert Lee, Texas, 102 

Roberts, Abram, 348, 487; 
provisional government at 
home of, 488 
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Roberts, Bette, 115; picture 
of, facing page 85 

Roberts, Dan W., book by, 
noted, 396 

Roberts, J. Claude, 89 

Roberts, O. M., bust of, 
noted, 500 

Roberts, Summerfield G., 117; 
award in Texas history 
and literature, 116 

Robertson, A. L., 471 

Robertson, E. S. C., 319 

Robertson, James A., book 
by, cited, 337n 

Robertson, Sterling C., 487 

Robertson County, 100; cot- 
tonseed oil production in, 
170; 1870 industrial out- 
put, 167n; 1870 industrial 
production of, 166; meat- 
packing in, 160; popula- 
tion in 1880, 181n 

Robinson, Edgar E., 247 

Robinson, James W., 256 

Robinson, Will, 107 

Robinson papers, 319 

Robstown Independent School 
District, joins Association, 
513 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 338 

Rockefeller Foundation, grant 
from, 225, 234 

Rocky Creek, 345 

Rodeo, 133 

Rodrigues, Francisco, 377, 
473 

Rodrigues, Vicente, 378 

Rodriguez, Cayetano, 482 

Rodriguez, Fernando, 475 

Roemer, Ferdinand, 8; book 
by, cited, 8n, 10n 

Rogers, C. A., reminiscences 
of, 319 

Rogers, Lafayette, memoirs 
of, 319 

Rogers, T. S., 211 

Rogers, W. L., 319; accounts 
of, 304 

Roggenbrod, Mrs. Eloina B., 
89 

Roma, Texas, picture of 
siesta time at, mentioned, 
393 

Roman Catholic Church, in 
Hempstead, 469 

Rome, J. C., 461, 471 

Roosevelt Elliott, article on, 
noted, 97 

Ross, Lawrence Sullivan, 
noted, 521 

Ross Volunteers, see Texas 
A & M College, band 

Rosser, Mrs. T. L., 97 

Rough Riders, in San An- 
tonio, 395 

Round Rock, Texas, 198 

Roundups, 133 

Rouser papers, 319 

Roy Miller High School, Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, Junior 
Historians, 224 
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Royce, Ralph, 445n, 454 

Rucker, Lindsey P., 467, 471 

Rudder, J. Earl, joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Rummel, A. J., 89; joins As- 
sociation, 121 

Runaway Scrape, 345 

Runnels, H. R., 418 

Runnels, Hal, 424 

Running the gauntlet, pro 
hibited in Spanish Texas, 
485 

Rusk, Thomas J., 347, 350, 
488, 489; papers of, 500; 
home of, 496 

Rusk, Texas, 175 

Rusk County: average indus- 
trial wages in 1880, 181; 
brick manufacturing in, 
174; millers in, 154; oil 
discovery, noted, 506; oper- 
ation of carriage, wagon, 
and cart factories, 162; 
value of manufacturing in, 
156 

Rusk Texas Observer, 175 

Russell, Mrs. Lily M., 110, 
118-119; joins Association, 
120 

Russel!l, Lyman Brightman, 
book by, cited, 9n 

Rutersville Military  Insti- 
tute, 415 

Rutherford B. Hayes and His 
America, reviewed, 393-394 

Rutherford papers, 319 

Ryan, John Dennis, 245 

Rye-flour, production of, 161 


Sabin, C. B., 420 

Sabine Lake, 51n 

Sabine River, 49, 50, 363; 
pine forests on, 33n 

Sacramento Union, listed, 
210, 211 

Saddle and harness industry, 
154, 161, 169; in Dallas 
County, 179; wages in, 164, 
182n 

Saint Bartholomew’s Episco- 
pal Church, Hempstead, 
469-472; thesis on, cited, 
470n, 472n 

St. Charles Bay, 51n 

St. Joseph’s Island, 59 

St. Louis, Missouri, 207, 208 

St. Mark’s Church, San An- 
tonio, 395 

St. Mary (steamer), 422 

St. Mary’s University (San 
Antonio, Texas), 342 

Saldivar, Gabriél: book by, 
cited, 14n; book by, noted, 
61 

Sales taxes, in province of 
Texas, 53 

Salinas, José, 474, 479, 481, 
482 

Salomon, S., portrait by, 
noted, 499 

Salt: deposits in province 
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of Texas, 52; local manu- 
facture of, 154; scarcity 
of, 157; wages paid for 
production of, 164, 182n 

Salt Grass Trail Riders, not- 
ed, 513 

Salter, Adeline, 513 

Saltillo, Mexico, during Mex- 
ican War, 4 

Saltillo Archives, 339 

Sam Houston Normal Col- 
lege, scholarship appoint- 
ments, 291 

Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, 95; band of, noted, 
613 

Sam Houston, the Great De- 
signer, 114, 117; award 
granted to, 385 

Sam Rayburn Library, joins 
Association, 514 

Sambrano, Juan Manuel, 485 

Sammons, W. A., 465 

Samuel Stone and his Wife 
Mary Ann Chunn, noted, 
544 

San Andrés River, see Little 
River 

San Antonio, Texas, 14, 15n, 
47, 95, 115, 151, 178, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 211, 213, 234, 
863, 432; Antonio Maria 
Martinez arrives at, 372; 
capture of, 353; beginning 
as air center, 436; in 1855, 
description of, 36-37; mil- 
itary forces at, in 1817, 
372; Nicaraguan filibusters 
from, 418-419; recommen- 
dation of, in 1855, 30; sad- 
dlery and harness produc- 
tion in 1880, 169; speech 
on military history of, not- 
ed, 73 

San Antonio: An Authorita- 
tive Guide to the City and 
Its Environs, cited, 212n; 
noted, 394 

San Antonio Aviation Cen- 
ter, 437; approval of plans 


for, 436 

San Antonio Conservation 
Society, 508 

San Antonio Daily Express, 
listed, 212 


San Antonio de Bexar, A 
Guide and History, noted, 
394 

San Antonio de Bexar Pre- 
sidio, 394 

San Antonio de Valero Mis- 
sion, 47, 49 


San Antonio Express, 395; 
cited, 441n, 443n, 444n, 
445n, 446n, 448n, 449n, 
452n 

San Antonio Herald, 389; 
listed, 212 


San Antonio Historical Asso- 
ciation, 96, 110, 280, 385, 
505 
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San Antonio Light, 395 

San Antonio Mail Company, 
208 

San Antonio Public Library, 
227 

San Antonio River, 37, 49, 


50, 57, 395 
San Antonio-San Diego Mail 
Line, 210, 212;  bibliog- 


raphy on, 206-214 

San Augustine, Texas, lum- 
bering near, 172 

San Benito, noted, 527 

San Bernardo Bay, 49 

San Diego, plan of, 444 

San Diego, California, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213 

San Diego, Texas, 207 

San Felipe de Austin, 345, 
346, 540 

San Fernando de Austria, 
47, 49 

San Francisco, 
207, 208 

San Francisco Bulletin, list- 
ed, 210 

San Francisco de la Espada 
Mission, 48, 49 

San Gabriel River, 50, 50n 

San MHermenegildo, Royal 
and Military Order of, 378 ; 
Antonio Martinez made 
knight of, 376 

San Jacinto, battle of, 69, 
70, 112, 358, 359, 360, 361, 
496; and Sam Houston, 
145; article on, 344-362; 
beginning of campaign of, 
344; effect of norther on, 
4; Mirabeau B. Lamar in, 
185; records of veterans 
of, 302 

San Jacinto County, 


California, 


aver- 


age industrial wages in 
1880, 181 

San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory, 505 


San Jacinto Park, deed to, 
327 

San Jacinto River, 27 

San José de Aguayo Mission, 


47, 49 
San Juan Capistrano Mis- 
sion, 47, 49 


San Juan River, 18 

San Marcos Chautauqua, deed 
for, 327 

San Marcos College: deed 
for, 327; supplemental ab- 
stract for, 327 

San Marcos River, 50, 485 

San Miguel Archangel, 60 

San Patricio, Texas, 4 

San Saba River, 50n, 50 

San Xavier River, see San 
Gabriel River 

Sanchez, Tomas, 60 

Sanderson Times, noted, 511 

Sandoval, José Maria, 475, 
480, 483 


Sanger, Richard H., 119 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez 
de, 109-110, 142, 351, 352, 
354, 355, 357, 489, 496; and 
introduction of chewing 
gum, 502; at San Jacinto, 
359; burns Harrisburg, 488 ; 
eaptor of, 30; capture of, 
70; invasion of 1836, 353; 
march to Anahuac, 358; 
strength of army at San 
Jacinto, 359 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, 124, 
209 ; and Lamar’s national- 
ism, 197, 198, 199 

Santa Fe papers, 319-320 

Santa Gertrudis cattle, 233; 
development of, 404 

Santerre, George H., 
by, reviewed, 529 

Santos, Ygnacio de los, de 
sertion of, 484 

Sarah (ship), 142 

Sash industry, 173; value of 
manufactures, 162; wages 
in, 164 

Satterwhite, Lee, 64 

Saturday Evening Post, not- 
ed, 228 

Saunders, D. P., 68 

Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions, dissertation on, list- 
ed, 231 

Sawmills, 172; construction 
of, 162; importance of in 
manufacturing industry, 
154; in East Texas, 179; 
number of employees in, 
154; number operating in 
Texas, 154; value of out- 
put of, 154; wages in, 181, 
182n 

Saxon, J. W., 79 

Scalpel, The, noted, 511 


book 


Seanlon, Sister rencis, 
thesis by, listed, 23 
Searborough, Mrs. Dallas, 


joins Association, 514 
Scates, William B., 487 
Schaffner, W. Alice, 89 
Schatchel, Hyman J., 512 
Schilthuis, Ralph, joins As- 

sociation, 514 
Schiwetz, E. M., 75, 92, 226; 

award granted to, 386; 

book illustrated by, noted, 

384; book illustrated by, 

reviewed, 392-393; joins As- 

sociation, 121 
Schmidt, C. F., 79, 90 
Schmitz, Joseph, 76, 89, 342; 

elected to executive coun- 

cil, 78 
Schofield, Mrs. Wm. M., 90 
School bonds, 320 
School law of 1876, 400 
School law of 1884, 400 
Schools, report on required, 

in Spanish Texas, 379. See 

also Education 
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Schooners, used to transport 
lumber, 172 


Schreiner Institute, 228 

Schwab, John Christopher, 
book by, cited, 158n, 159n 

Schwartz, H. (rabbi in 
Hempstead), 469 

Scott, Jack, joins Associa- 
tion, 513 

Scott, Mrs. W. A., joins As- 
sociation, 515 

Scott, Winfield, 124; books 
on, cited, 6n, 7n; influ- 
ence of northers on Vera 
Cruz assault of, 6 

Scott, Zelma May, thesis by, 
noted, 154n 

Scottish immigrants to South- 
west, 137 

Serap-iron, value of used in 
machinery production, 162 

Scriven, George P., 435; re- 
port of, 4385-4386 

Seroggs, W. O., 
by, cited, 421n 

Scutt’s patent, 219 

Seal of Texas, 490. See also 
Republic of Texas 

Seaports, 165; in province 
of Texas, 51 

Searight, Dan F., 90 

Seat of government papers, 
320 

Secession, 113; and P. G. T. 
Beauregard, 147; ordinance 
of, vote of Hempstead on, 
455 

Secretario de la Balanza de 
Comercio, 46n 

Secretary of State: and care 
of state records, 256; on 
Board of Commissioners of 
Archives, 257 

Sedelmayr, Jacobo, book on, 
reviewed, 140-141 

Seely, Richard S., 471 

Seguin, Juan N., 142; papers 
of, 320; postoffice, noted, 
506 

Seguin, Texas, 384, 416, 506 

Seguin Conservation Society, 
223, 506. See also Conser- 
vation Society of Seguin 

Seguin Junior Historians, 
223, 224 

Seminole Indian War, 124 

Senate confirmation records, 
824 

Senate Executive Documents, 
cited, 425n; listed, 207-208 

Senate, guest registers, 318 

Senate Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments, listed, 208 

Seno Mexicano, 59 

Seventy Years in His King- 
dom, book on, noted. 509 

Seviers, Maria, estate of, law 
file on, 324 

Seville transcripts, see Tran- 
scripts 

Sewell, Mrs. James, 103 


421; book 
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Seydel, Fred, 435 

Shafer, Boyd C., 184, 507; 
book by, reviewed, 246-247 

Shanghai Pierce, 116 

Shaver, Daniel, 470 

Shaw, J. C., 416n 

Shaw, W. A., 458 

Shawnee Trail, 165n, 168n 

Shea, John Gilmary, 335 

Shearer, Ernest C., 388 

Sheep industry, 34n, 169n; 
effect of northers on, 11; 
in New Mexico, 133; in 
province of Texas, 55 

Sheet-iron ware, wages paid 
in production of, 164 

Sheeting, production of, 163 

Sheffy, L. F., 79, 115; book 
reviewed by, 525-527 

Shelby, Charmion Clair, death 
of, 100 

Shelby County, average in- 
dustrial wages in 1880, 181 

Shenandoah Valley, 237 


Sheridan, Philip H., book 
by, cited, 10n 

Sherman, Sidney, 70, 344, 
347, 351, 358, 359; sup- 
ports Nicaraguan filibus- 
ters, 415 

Sherman, William C., 430, 


432, 433, 435 


Shettles, E. L., papers of, 
320 

Shiflett, Paul, speech by, 
noted, 74 

Shiloh, battle of, Texans 


captured at, 101 

Shingles, value of produc- 
tion of, 173 

Shipman, Mrs. O. L., 534 

Shipping, transportation of 
Texas beef by, 160 

Shipyards, in Texas, 173n; 
use of Texas lumber, 173; 
wages in, 164 

Shirting material, 
tion, of, 163 

Shivers, Allan, 508, 512 

Shoe factories, wages in, 
182n 

Shoemakers, 152 

Shoes, wages paid for pro 
duction of, 164 

Short, D. M., 
320 

Short stories, 129-131 

Shorthorn cattle, 233, 404 

Shreve, Henry Miller, 363n 

Shreveport Times, noted, 226 

Shumard, Dr. , d7n 

Shumard, B. F., 295 

Sibley, Henry Hopkins, 521 

Sickness, result of Texas 
northers, 10 

Siegel, Stanley, joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Signal Corps, Aviation Sec- 
tion: creation of, 437; on 
Rio Grande, 443; ordered 
to Mexican Front, 444; 


produc- 


papers of, 
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plans for training, 436; 
strength at beginning of 
World War I, 454; trans- 
ferred to North Island, 
434. See also First Aero 
Squadron 

Signal Corps Aviation 
School: established at 
North Island, 434; re 
moval from Fort Sam 
Houston, 429 

Signers of the Texas Decla- 
ration of Independence, 
listed, 505 

Silver mines: in province of 
Texas, 51; in Southwest, 
106 

Silversmiths, in 
152 

Simmons, Lee, 79 

Simmons, Mrs. M. W., 103 

Simmons, Marc S., joins As- 
sociation, 391 

Simmons’ University, see 
Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity 

Simons, Elizabeth A., diary 
of, 320 

Simons, M. K., diary of, 320 

Sinaloa, province of, 47 

Singletary, Otis: books re- 
viewed by, 146-148, 529; 
joins Association, 236 

Siringo, Charles A., book by, 
cited, 169n 

Sister Anne Vincent, 89 

Sister M. Xavier, 79 

Sister Mary John, 89 

Six Decades in Texas or 
Memoirs of Francis Rich- 
ard Lubbock .. ., cited, 
lin, 45n 

6666 Ranch, 532 

Slater, Samuel, 245 

Slaughter Mountain, 
of, 538 

Slavery, 427; and annexation, 
172, 189; and filibusters, 
411, 412; and Lamar, 192; 
and Nicaraguan filibusters, 
419, 423, 424; attitude of 
Germans in Texas toward, 
36n; comments on, by 
slaves on Gains plantation, 
30; contribution to capital 
loss of, 159n; cost of hands 
in 1850’s, 411; during Civil 
War, 136; in Republic of 
Texas, 112, 113; necessity 
for reopening trade, 411; 
resolution for reopening 
trade, noted, 415n; sup- 
port for reopening trade, 
414; thesis on, cited, 159n; 
thesis on, listed, 151; trade, ( 
30, 40, 41, 42. See also 
Abolitionism, Civil War, 
Fugitive Slave Law, Ne- 


factories, 


battle 


groes 
Slover, Myra K., 512 
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Smith, Ashbel, 29, 31n; por- 
trait of, noted, 499 

Smith, Buckingham, 335 

Smith, Clyde M., joins As- 
sociation, 120 

Smith, D. W., 21, 22n 

Smith, E. Kirby, 135, 148, 
238 

Smith, Ephriam, 7 

Smith, Erastus (Deaf), 344, 
351, 359, 360 

Smith, Erwin W., Jr., joins 
Association, 514 

Smith, Ethel Mary Franklin, 
89 

Smith, Frank Dixie, 89, 115; 
speech by, noted, 73 

Smith, Mrs. Frank Dixie, 89 

Smith, Hank, 532 

Smith, Henry, 255, 256 

Smith, John W., article on, 
noted, 97 

Smith, Ophia D.: article by, 
24-39 ; book by, noted, 24n; 
contributors note on, 149 

Smith, Robert S., article by, 
cited, 47n 

Smith, William E., book by, 
noted, 24n 

Smith County: 1870 indus- 
trial output, 167n; popula- 
tion in 1880, 181n; thesis 
on, cited, 169n; value of 
manufacturing in, 156 

Smither, Harriet: article by, 
cited, 8n, 10n; death of, 
117-118 

Smoot, George A., joins As- 
sociation, 120 

Smyth, George W., autobiog- 
raphy of, 320 

Snake fences, see Rail fences 

Snell, Captain , 460 

Soap: manufacture of in 
Waller County, 462; wages 
paid for production of, 
164; works, in province of 
Texas, 55 

Social and Political History 
of Texas, cited, 367n, 370n; 
noted, 506 

“Social Sciences in the Mod- 
ern World,” speech, noted, 
507 

Society of American Histo- 
rians, 102 

Society of California Pio- 
neers Quarterly, article in, 
listed, 214 

Soda waters, 163 

Soldier’s bounties, claims for, 
280 

A Soldier’s Letters to Charm- 
ing Nellie, noted, 522 

Solms-Braunfels, Carl, Prince 
of, 8; book by, cited, 7n, 
8n, 9n 

Solms-Braunfels Archives, 
339, 500 

Somervell, Alexander, 344, 
353, 359 
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Sonnischen, Charles L., book 
by, cited, 461n 

Sonora, province of, 47 

Sons of the Republic of Tex- 
as, 96, 116, 117, 385, 505 

Soulé, Pierre, 413 

Sound Money Advocates 
(Givesbeck, Texas), 64 

South: and filibusters, 411; 
attitude toward William 
Walker, 414; reaction to 
capture of Walker, 426 

South America, independence 
movements, 397 

South during Reconstruction, 
cited, 170n 

South Park High School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
514 

South Texas, 404; 1870 in- 
dustrial production of, 166 

South Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation, 103, 224-225; in- 
augural address of, 57-62; 
regular meeting, noted, 508 

Southern Baptist Convention, 
in New Mexico, 129 

Southern Frontier, listed, 102 

Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, 79 

Southern Pacific Railroad, 
213; article on, listed, 214 

Southern Plainsman, listed, 
102 

Southern Quarterly Review, 
article in, cited, 5n, 10n 

Southern Review, 130 

Southwest, 243, 245 

Southwest Collection, joins 
Association, 514 

Southwest Railroad Trans- 
portation, article on, noted, 
509 

Southwest Review, 130; ar- 
ticle in, cited, 11n 

Southwest Texas Normal 
College: deed for, 327; 
scholarship appointments, 
291 

Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, noted, 506 

Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, 214; articles in, 
cited, 158n, 159n 

Spaatz, Carl, 445n, 454 

Spaight, A. W., 258 

Spain: archives of, 339, 340, 
343 ; diplomatic correspond- 
ence, 322 

Spanish in Texas, 46-56, 59, 
133, 136-138, 141, 473-486, 
491, 492-493, 505; agricul- 
ture of, 483, 484; article 
on, geographical notes, 505 ; 
censorship of, 477; civil 
law, Lamar’s attitude to- 
ward, 191; Comanche dep- 
redations against, 486 ; con- 
dition of, 372, 377; control 
of contraband tobacco 
trade, 476; defense against 


Indians, 478-479, 481; de 
sertions among, 482, 484; 
dissension among, 481; 
early economy of, 372; edu- 
cational efforts of, 399; 
fear of American invasion, 
479; importation of grain, 
477; Indian depredations 
against, 483 ; lack of trans- 
portation facilities of, 483; 
Lamar’s attitude toward, 
191; loss of claim to, 493; 
military forces, loss of re 
ports concerning, 380 ; need 
for food, 482; need for 
grain, 479, 480; need for 
horses, 478, 479, 481; news- 
papers of, 177; on lower 
Rio Grande, 14; penalties 
against contraband trad- 
ers, 477; penalty for mur- 
der, 485; reconnaissance 
of San Saba country, 481; 
royal treasury of, 53; seiz- 
ure of contraband tobacco 
by, 483; tax schedule of, 
noted, 476; treaty with 
Tonkawa Indians, 485; 
troops, 380 

Spanish-American War, 320; 
claims, 268; muster rolls, 
268; records, index to, 300 

Spanish Archives, thesis on, 
listed, 231 

Spanish Archives of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of Texas, 
reviewed, 249-251 

Spanish-Speaking Groups in 
the United States, re 
reviewed, 405-406 

Sparks, Dade, joins Associa- 
tion, 516 

Sparks, J. C., 388 

Sparks, Jared, 335 

Special judges, records of, 
321 

Speck, Ernest B., book re 
viewed by, 129-131 

Spell, Lota M., book by, 
noted, 407 

Spencer, Mrs. Lela M., 90 

Spencer, U. C., 467 

Spindler, Frank MacD.: ar- 
ticle by, 455-472; contribu- 
tors note on, 545; thesis 
by, cited, 470, 472n; joins 
Association, 236 

Spinning jennies, scarcity of, 
157 

Splawn, Walter Marshall 
William, 122 

Spring Branch High School 
Library, joins Association, 
121 

Spring Branch Junior His- 
torians, 222; picture of, 
between pages 222 and 223; 
speech on tour of, noted, 
74 

Spring Creek, 348 

Springfield, L., 471 
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Springfield, Texas, 67 

Spur Ranch, 5382 

Stagecoach inns, 392 

Stagecoaches, 30, 31, 32, 35; 
article on southwestern 
stage lines, listed, 214; 
travel on Butterfield Over- 
land Mail, 127 

“Stagecoaching in Territorial 
New Mexico,” listed, 509 

Stake and rider fences, see 
Rail fences 

Staked Plains, see Llano 
Estacado 

Stambaugh, J. Lee, 89 

Stambaugh, Mrs. J. Lee, 89 

Stamped paper, sales of, in 
province of Texas, 53 

Standish, Earl Winn, 89 

Stanhope papers, 321 

Starkey collection, 325 

Straks, D. A., 458 

Starr, Emory, 494 

Starr, James Harper: notes 
concerning, 325; papers 
of, 500; relics of, 499 

State Cemetery, 75, 96, 223 

State Department bonds, 321; 

Capias and subpoenas, 321; 
consular papers, 321; do- 
mestic correspondence, 322; 
election returns, 322; ex- 
tradition, 322; judicial 
qualifications, 322; letters 
received, 322; letters sent, 
823; oaths, 325; proclama- 
tions, 323; public printing, 
823-324; quarantine proc- 
lamations, 323 

State Herald (Mexia, Tex- 
as), 66 

State Orphans’ Home, 327 

State School for Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind, 457n 

Steam engines: local manu- 
facture of, 154; production 
of, 155; used in milling, 
154n 

Steamboating: on Rio Grande, 
art’ le on, 505; travel in 
1855, 24-26 

Steen, Ralph, 115; elected 
vice president of Associa- 
tion, 78 

Stein, Mike, 469n 

Stephen, Homer, 89, 110, 503 

Stephen F. Austin—Father 
of Texas, cited, 2n 

Stephen F. Austin High 
School, Austin, Texas, 
Junior Historians guide 
tour, 75 

Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College, 492, 495- 
496; band of, noted, 513 

Stephens, Roy C., 515 

Stephens, Mrs. Roy C., 515 

Stephens County, thesis on 
history of, cited, 173n 

Sterne, Adolphus, 8; diary 


Index 


of, cited, 8n, 10n; noted, 
118, 325 

Sterne, Charles A., remin- 
iscences of, 325 

Stevens, Montague, 106 

Stevens, Frank S., 211 

Stevens, Jane, speech by, 
noted, 74 

Steward, James, and Com- 
pany, 498 

Stewart, R. E., 421 

Stillman, Charles, 118 

Stillman, Elizabeth Pamela 
Goodrich, 118 

Stillwell, Frank, 232 

Stillwell, Jack, scout, 232 

Stone, Dolly M., book by, 
noted, 544 

Stone, Kate, speech on, not- 
ed, 73 

Stone, Wilson S., book re- 
viewed by, 404-405 

Stone, artificial building, 163 

Stone monuments, wages paid 
in manufacture of, 164 

Stone fences, 216 

Stone ware, wages paid for 
production of, 164 

Stone works, wages in, 182n 

Stoner, Victor, 103 

Stonewall Jackson and the 
Old Stonewall Brigade, re- 
viewed, 537-539 

Stores, manufacturing com- 
pany, 172 

Stories of the Texas Rangers, 
reviewed, 396-397 

Story of Galveston, pamphlet 
on, noted, 509 

Story of Monument Hill, 
pamphlet on, listed, 233 

Story of Texas Schools, re- 
viewed, 399-400 

Stover, Elizabeth M., 79 

Stratton, David H., book by, 
reviewed, 128-129 

Stribbling, Captain 
424 

Stricker, Mrs. Dorothy, 89 

Strickland, Rex W., 89, 115; 
speech by, noted, 73 

Structure of American In- 
dustry, book note on, 407 

Stuart, Graham H., book by, 
cited, 413n, 422n 

Stuart, Hamilton, 44, 416n, 
417, 428, 424, 425 

Stubblefield, P. L., 103 

Stubblefield, Mrs. P. L., 103 

Stuckey, Lewis, 467n 

Stull, » 462 

Stumpf, Ella K. Daggett, 89 

Stutzenburgh, Thomas E., 
thesis by, listed, 230 

Suarez, Eduardo, 234 

Subpoenas, see State Depart- 
ment, capias and subpoenas 

Sugar, 163; production in 
province of Texas, 54; 
wages for production of, 
165 
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Sul Ross State College, 387 

Sullivan, Ed., 512 

Sulphur, scarcity of, 157 

Summerfield G. Roberts 
Award, 385 

Summerfield, case of, article 
on, 505 

Sunday, Billy, 242 

Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, records of, 290. 
See also Education 

Supreme Court, records of, 
326 

Sutherland, George, 69 

Sutherland, J. D., 103 

Suttles, J. Harvey, joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Sutton, R. B., 488n, 439 

Swaim, Annie Justice, 89 

Swaim, Emsy H., 89, 115; 
speech by, noted, 73 

Swanson, Mrs. Carl A., 89 

Swearingen, R. J., 415 

Sweden, archival material in, 
343 

Sweeney, Mary Frances, 89 

Sweet, Alexander, 130; book 
by, cited, 10n, 12n 

Sweetser, H. P., 211 

Swenson, S. W., ledger book 
of, 326 

Swisher, Bella French, ar- 
ticle on, noted, 109 

Swiss in Texas, 530 

Sydnor, J. H., 416n 

Sylvester, James Austin, 69, 
70, 71, 72, 360 

Szechenyi, Andrea, thesis by, 
listed, 230 


Taft, William Howard, 429 

Tahuacana, see Tawakoni In- 
dians 

Tahuayas, 49 

Tales of Old Time Texas, re- 
viewed, 531 

Taliaferro, W. R., 434, 437 

Taliatberro, Eugene Albert, 
dissertation by, noted, 341 

Tall Tales from Texas, cited, 
12n 

Tallow: production of, 160; 
wages paid for production 
of, 164 

Tamaulipas, Department of, 
16 

Tamaulipas, American col- 
onies in, 58 

Tamaulipecan background of 
Texas history, 57 

Tampico, Mexico, during 
Mexican War, 4 

Tancahue Indians, see Ton- 
kawa Indians 

Tannehill, Jesse C., papers 
of, 326 

Tanneries, number in pro- 
duction, 160 

Tanning, importance as man- 
ufacturing industry, 155 
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Tape recording, 105-108. See 
also Local history 

Tarrant County: average in- 
dustrial wages in 1880, 181; 
grain milling in, 179; pop- 
ulation in 1880, 181n 

Tate, Willis, noted, 512 

Tatton, J. Meredith, 103, 
224, 225, 508 

Tatton, Mrs. J. Meredith, 103 

Tawakoni Indians, 49 

Tax papers, see Comptroller 

Taylor, Charles S., letters of, 
326 

Taylor, Frank H., article by, 
cited, 169n 

Taylor, Mrs. Nancy, 89 

Taylor, Richard, memoirs of, 
237-238 

Taylor, Mrs. Thomas E., 
joins Association, 121 

Taylor, Virginia H.: articles 
by, 372-381, 473-486; book 
by, reviewed, 249-251; con- 
tributors notes on, 409, 
545; joins Association, 
391; thesis by, listed, 231 

Taylor, Zachary, 5, 124 

Teacher certification, 400 

Teamsters, see Wagoners 

Teapot Dome scandal, 245 

Tehuacana, Texas, 67 

Tejas, 491 

Telegraph, in Waller County, 
461 

Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter, 357, 365, 540; cited, 
366n 

Tennessee, 240 

Tenney, Samuel Fisher, rem- 
iniscences of, 326 

Terrell, A. W., 326, 498 

Terrell papers, 326 

Terrell, Texas, 95 

Terrell County, 511 

Terrill, Annie C., 89 

Terry, Benjamin Franklin, 
organizes cavalry, 521 

Terry, J. E., 209 

Texan Santa Fe expedition, 
71, 198, 199, 201; and La- 
mar, 200; article on, cit- 
ed, 197n 

Texan Santa Fe Trail, cited, 
198n 

Texana, Texas, 69 

Texarkana Junior Historians 
224 

Texas: area of province of, 
48; article on 1855 trip to, 
24-39; in 1804, article on, 
46-56; economic develop- 
ment of, 153; province of, 
47; Spanish military stand- 
ards in, 372 

Texas (steamship), 424 

Texas, 1844-1845, cited, 3n, 7n 

Texas A & I College, cus- 
todian of archives, 508 

Texas A & M College, 400; 
band of, noted, 513; publi- 
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cation on administrators 
of, noted, 229; publication 
of Association of Former 
Students, noted, 229 

Texas Academy of Science, 
96 

Texas Academy of Science, 
Transactions, article in, 
cited, 363n, 367n, 368n, 
370n 

Texas Almanac, 1858, cited, 
186n 

Texas Almanac, 1859, listed, 
209 

Texas Almanac, 1869, noted, 
489 

Texas and Atlantic Refriger- 
ator Company, 168n 

Texas and Pacific Railroad 
Company, 179; Rutherford 
B. Hayes’s connection 
with, 393 

Texas and Texans, cited, 
349n 4 

Texas and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico or Yachting in the 
New World, cited, 9n 

Texas Archaeological and 
Paleontological Association, 
96 

Texas Archives, 97, 117; ar- 
ticle on, 255-334; attached 
to State Library, 258; 
Brooks collection, 316; cam- 
paign expense accounts, 
index, 298; capitol build- 
ing payroll, index, 298; 
census of 1880, index, 299; 
Confederate muster rolls, 
index, 299; corporation 
charters, index, 299; cor- 
respondence, current 1935- 
1955, 273; correspondence, 
retired, 1907-1951, 273 ; cor- 
respondence retired, 1951- 
1953, 273; diplomatic cor- 
respondence, index to, 299; 
file of Texas authors, 235; 
general index, 299; in 1852, 
257; legislative papers, in- 
dex to, 299; map holdings, 
306-307; memorials and 
petitions, index to, 300; 
miscellaneous collections, 
306; moved to capitol, 257; 
need for cataloguing, 260- 
261; notaries public, index 
to, 300; picture collection, 
315-316 ; pictures, index to, 
300; preparation of guide 
to, 261-262; public debt 
papers, index to, 300; ran- 
ger rolls, index to, 300; 
responsibilities of, 259, 260; 
scrapbook collection, 320 

Texas Bar Association, pa- 
pers of, 326 

Texas Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, 234; joins Associa- 
tion, 235 


Texas Centennial Celebra- 
tions, Commission for, 505 

Texas Centennial Exposition, 
506 

Texas Churchman, cited, 462n 

Texas City, Texas, 429, 432; 
aviation detachment sent 
to, 430 

Texas Commoner, 463 

Texas Countryman, cited, 
462n, 463n, 466n, 467n, 
471n, 472n 

Texas Folk and Folklore, re- 
viewed, 243 

Texas Folklore Series, 243 

Texas Folk Lore Society, 96, 
243 

Texas Heritage Foundation, 
111, 223 

Texas Historical and Land- 
marks Association, 95 

Texas History Theses, re- 
viewed, 535-537 

Texas in the Confederacy, 
reviewed, 521 

Texas in the Middle Eight- 
eenth Century: Studies in 
Spanish Colonial History 
and Administration, cited, 
lin, 50n 

Texas Independence, cited, 
4n 

Texas Independence Day Or- 
ganization, 228, 507 

Texas Institute of Letters, 
102, 116 

Texas Libraries, 97 

Texas Memorial Museum, 75, 
223, 508 

Texas Military Board, regu- 
lations on machinery im- 
ports from, 158n 

Texas Military Institute, rec- 
ords of, 326 

Texas Monthly (Mexia, Tex- 
as), 66 

Texas National Guard, rec- 
ords of, 266 

Texas Navy, 96, 392; Lamar 
and, 202 

Texas Navy, cited, 202n 

Texas New Military Board, 
letters, cited, 158n 

Texas Observer (Mexia, Tex- 
as), 67 

Texas Panhandle, 525 

Texas Planning Board, rec- 
ords of, 316 

Texas Railroad, Navigation, 
and Banking Company, 
364, 365, 366; charter for- 
feited, 367 

Texas Rangers, 58, 221; 
monthly returns, 1902-1911, 
267; muster rolls, 267, 317; 
pension claims, 267-268; 
pension letters, 1908-1930, 
268; records of, 317; 
vouchers, 268; wages of, 
503 

Tex2s Revolution, 58, 70; ar- 
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ticle on, 344-362; article 
on, noted, 96; battalion of 
Yucatan in, 3-4; begin- 
ning of, 494; effect on bor- 
der Indians, 14; influence 
of northers on, 3-4; Mex- 
ican soldiers in, 353; na- 
tionalism in, 184-185 

Texas Sketchbook: A Col- 
lection of Historical Stor- 
ies from the Humble Way, 
92-94, 384; award granted 
to, 386; listed, 226; re 
viewed, 392-393 

Texas State Archives, see 
Texas Archives 

Texas State Historical As- 
sociation, 228, 335, 505, 
508, 511; account of annual 
meeting, 115-116; annual 
book auction, 73, 78-79, 
116; book auction contri- 
butions, 79; constitution 
of, 76-77; election of offi- 
cers, 78; headquarters of, 
498; Junior Historian meet- 
ing, 74-75, 222-224; meet- 
ing program, 73-79; presi- 
dents of, listed, between 
pages 504 and 506; treas- 
urer’s report, 79-88 

Texas State Library, 63, 65, 
66, 67, 117; established, 
258; Archives Section, 385 ; 
Records Division of, 259 

Texas State Military Board, 
1862-1865, article on, cited, 


158n 

Texas State Parks Board, 
228 

Texas State Police: letter 
book, 1870-1873, 268; 


vouchers, 1871-1872, 269 

Texas State Troops, muster 
rolls, 1861-1866, 269 

Texas Technological College, 
101, 102, 225 

Texas: The Lone Star State, 
cited, 191n, 213, 444n 

Texas Treasury Papers: Let- 
ters Received in the Treas- 
ury Department, 18386- 
1846, award granted to, 
384, 385 

Texas Volunteer Guard: 
books, 268, 269; enlist- 
ments, 269; miscellaneous 
records, 269; muster rolls, 
270; muster rolls, index 
to, 300. See also Spanish 
American War, Texas Na- 
tional Guard 

Texas with Particular Refer- 
ence to German Immigra- 
tion and the Physical Ap- 
pearance of the Country, 
cited, 8n, 10n 

Texas Yankee; the Story of 
Gail Borden, reviewed, 539- 
541 
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Texas, Yesterday and Today, 
noted, 506 

Texian, used to inspire na- 
tionalism, 188 

Textbook selection, 400 

Textiles: in Hempstead, 461 ; 
manufacture of, 163 

Thayer, Ralph E., joins As- 
sociation, 516 

[The] Bow] (Cherokee chief), 
196 

Theses on Texas History, re- 
viewed, 535-537 

Third Congress of Republic 
of Texas, 490 

Third party movements, in 
Waller County, 459 

Thirty Years of Army Life 
on the Border, 124 

Thoad, Albert O., book edit- 
ed by, reviewed, 404-405 

Thomas, David, 488 

Thomas, R. C., joins Asso- 
ciation, 120 

Thomas, W. L., papers of, 
326 

Thomas Watson (ship), 40, 
41, 42, 45 

Thompson, Jacob, 207 

Thompson, R. A., article by, 
cited, 368n 

Thompson, W. E., 108 

Thompson collection, 326 

Thornberry, Homer, 508 

Thornton, Willis, book by, 
reviewed, 143-144 

Thornton, Texas, 66, 67-68 

Thornton Herald, 67 

Thornton Hustler, 68 

Thornton News, 68 

Thornton Times, 68 

Thornton Topic, 68 

Thrall, Homer S.: book by, 
cited, 344n, 354n, 360n; 
book by, listed, 213 

Thuerwaechter, Heinrich, 
papers of, 326 

Tilden, Samuel, 393 


Tile factories, wages in, 
182n 

Timmons, Wilbert H., book 
note by, 407 


Tin industry, wages in, 182n 

Tin mines, in province of 
Texas, 51 

Tin ware, wages paid in 
production of, 164 

Tinkle, Lon, 531 

Title papers, 327 

Titus County, value of man- 
ufacturing in, 156 

To Mexico with Scott—Let- 
ters of E. Kirby Smith to 
his Wife, cited, 6n, 7n 

Tobacco industry, 163, 179; 
contraband trade in Span- 
ish Texas, 476; production 
in province of Texas, 54; 
sales in province of Texas, 
53; Spanish seizure of in 
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Texas, 483; wages in, 165 
Toby, Thomas, 327; accounts 
of, 278 
Toland, Mrs. J. G., 103 
Tolsa, Eugenio, 354 
Tom Green County Histor- 
ical Society, 110 
Tomlinson, W. C., 64, 65 
Tompkins, Arthur C., 458 
Tompkins, H. C., 458 
Tompkins, Mrs. R. E., 455n 
Tonkawa Indians, 49, 378, 
474, 475, 483, 484; Spanish 
treaty with, 485 
Tooker, Mrs. O. W., joins 
Association, 391 


Tools, mending by black- 
smiths, 155 
Torres, Juan Estevan Lo- 


sano de, 379 

Towles, Ethel, joins Associa- 
tion, 391 

The Town that Died Laugh- 
ing. The Story of Austin, 
Nevada, reviewed, 541-542 

Townsend, Alice Jones, 327 

Townsend, E. E., 534 

Townsend, Nathaniel, 327; 
papers of, 326 

Townsend papers, 327 

Trade Journal (Mexia, Tex- 
as), 67 

Traders, contact with Co- 
manche Indians, 16 

Trading centers, 166 

Trail drives, number of cat~ 
tle moved on, 160 

Trails, inadequacy in early 
Texas, 363 

Trans-continental mail, 213 

Trans - Mississippi Depart- 
ment, 238 

Trans Nueces, 59, 399 ; Amer- 
ican penetration of, 58; 
colonial grants in, 60; In- 
dian depredations in, 14; 
land grants in, 250 

Trans Pecos, 106 

Transportation, 165; article 
on, 363-371; article on, 
noted, 509; between Hous- 
ton and Austin, in 1855, 
30-32; cattle trailing, 168; 
costs in 1855, 33; effect on 
industrial wages, 182; in 
1855, 35; military in South- 
west, article on, noted, 
509; in nineteenth century, 
26; percentage of popula- 
tion in, 152; San Felipe 
to Galveston, steamboat 
fare, 503; wagoners in 
nineteenth century, 28 

Transcripts, Texas Archives, 
328 

Trapping, in Southwest, 106 

Travel: article on in Texas 
in 1855, 24-39; book on, 
listed, 212 

Travis, William B., 344 

Travis County, 114; average 
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industrial wages in 1880, 
181; brick manufacturing 
in, 174; 1870 industrial 
output, 167n; 1870 manu- 
facturing value added, 
167n; grain milling in, 171; 
industrial production in 
1880, 181n; manufacturing 
in, 156; millers in, 154; 
population in 1880, 181n; 
production of carriages, 
wagons, and carts, 173; 
publishing industry in, 177 ; 
wages in, 165 

Traweek, Stella, joins Asso- 
ciation, 513 

Treason, proceedings against 
criminals accused of, in 
early Texas, 378 

Treasury Department: Aus- 
tin city lots, records of, 
331; books of, 331; can- 
celled bonds, 331; corre 
spondence, 329; coupons, 
329; custom papers, 331; 
Galveston lots, 331; let- 
ters received, 331; records 
of, 256; Republic of Tex- 
as, records of, 330-332; 
State, books of, 328-329; 
State, records of, 328-330 ; 
State, school fund, 329; 
State, tax papers, 329; 
State University lands, 
830; State, warrants, 330 

Treat, Victor Hugo, joins 
Association, 236 

Trees, see Black locust, Ca- 
talpa, Cedar, China tree, 
Mesquite, Pine, Post Oak 

Tremont House, in Galves- 
ton, Texas, 26, 419 

Trespalacios, Felix, replaces 
Antonio Martinez, 373 

Tribe of Teal Wing Dancers, 
222; at Junior Historian 
meeting, 74; picture of, 
between pages 222 and 
223 


Tributes, in province of Tex- 


as, 53 

Trimble, David, books re- 
viewed by, 399-400, 503, 542 

Trinity Herald (Tehuacana, 
Texas), 67 

Trinity River, 49, 50, 155, 
172, 348, 363, 492, 530; 
pine forests on, 33n ; Span- 
ish reconnaissance of, 480 

Tritico, Frank E., joins As- 
sociation, 513 

Tri-Weekly Telegraph (Hous- 
ton), cited, 460n, 46ln, 
462n, 466n, 468n 

Troup, George M., 192n; and 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, 185 

Trube, Mrs. A. S., 89 

Trube papers, 332 

Trueheart, Mrs. Charles W., 
90 
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Tucker, Burnis, joins Asso- 
ciation, 514 

Tullis, Mrs. Coral H., 89; 
book notes by, 252; elected 
treasurer of Association, 
78 

Tunnell, John, 103 

Tunnell, W. F., 103 

Tunnell, William, 90 

Turner, P. D., papers of, 
332 

Turtle soup, 164; manufac- 
tured in Calhoun County, 
153 

Twelfth Permanent Bat- 
talion, in Nacogdoches, 494 

20 Giants of American Busi- 
ness, noted, 244 

21 Texas Short Stories, re- 
viewed, 129-131 

Twiggs, David E., 7; article 
on, noted, 96 

Twilled cloth, production of, 
163 

“Twin Sisters’’ (cannon), 
348, 351, 359, 360 

Twine industry, 163; wages 
in, 165 

Two Shall Be Born, reviewed, 
140 

Tyler County Dogwood Fes- 
tival, 118 

Tyler papers, 332 


Ullom, Harry Herbert, book 
edited by, reviewed, 145- 
146 

Underwood, Mrs. Pearl, joins 
Association, 515 

Union Army service, records 
of, 332 

Union Laboratory, 249 

United Daughters of Confed- 
eracy, Texas Division, 327 

United States: and Nica- 
raguan filibusters, 417; at- 
tempts to halt filibusters, 
425; diplomatic correspond- 
ence, 322; end of Villa 
expedition, 454; interfer- 
ence in Nicaraguan fili- 
bustering, 426; relations 
with Mexico, 122, 429, 437, 
444; Texas legation rec- 
ords, 332; weather bureau 
reports, 333 

United States Air Force, 
98-99 

United States Army: article 
on, during Mexican War, 
sited, 5n; article on in 
Texas, cited, 10n; conflict 
over aviation operations 
in Mexico, 450; expansion 
of aviation training pro- 
gram, 434. See also First 
Aero Squadron 

United States As a World 
Power, noted, 543 

United States Census, 1860, 
cited, 151n, 152n, 1655n, 


157n, 162n, 163n, 174n, 
176n, 177n, 182n, 183n 


United States Census, 1870, 


cited, 154n, 162n, 163n, 
165n, 166n, 167n, 170n, 
171n, 172n, 178n, 174n, 
176n, 177n, 183n 

United States Census, 1880, 
cited, 15ln, 154n, 162n, 
166n, 167n, 169n, 170n, 
171n, 172n, 173n, 174n, 
175n, 176n, 177n, 178n, 
179n, 181n, 182n, 1838n, 
455n 

United States Geological 


Survey, maps, 307 

United States Patent Office, 
218 

United States, State Depart- 
ment records, 333 

United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, 218-219 

University of California, 
339; Bancroft Library, 64, 
340, 341, 342 

University of Houston, 388 

University of Kentucky, 227 

University of New Mexico, 
107 

University of Oklahoma, 102 

University of Texas, 122, 
235, 389, 498-501; and re- 
search in Texas history, 
335; establishment of, 400 ; 
first faculty and regents 
meeting table, 501; manu- 
script collection of, 340 

University of Texas Ar- 
chives, 500, 501 

University of Texas, Genet- 
ics Foundation of the De- 
partment of Zoology, 226 

University of Texas, Latin 
American Collection, 407 

University of Texas Library, 
63, 65, 66, 67 

University of Texas Press, 
233 

Unos Adoloridos, 17 

Upholstery, wages for, 165 

Upshur County: 1870 indus- 
trial output, 167n; 1870 
manufacturing value add- 


ed, 167n; hats manufac- 
tured in, 153; lumbering 
in, 179 

Urrea, José, 3-4, 17, 353, 
354, 355 


Utecht, B. C., 450, 451 
Uvalde County, 248 


Valdez, Joaquin, 484 

Van den Berg, L. W. C., 
119 

Van Dorn, Earl, book on, re- 
viewed, 401 

Van Tuyl, Anthony, 89 

Van Tuyl, Mrs. Anthony, 89 

Van Tyne, C. H., book by, 
cited, 337n 
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Van Zandt, Isaac, papers of, 
333 

Van Zandt County, 196 

Vandale Collection, 109 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, 415, 
428; and isthmian trans- 
portation, 414 

Vaquero of the Brush Coun- 
try, cited, In 

Vara, 250; definition of, 49n 

Vasquez, Rafael, invasion of, 
353 

Vaughan, Thomas, 94 

Vedoya, 60 

Vegetables, production § in 
province of Texas, 54 

Vela, José Antonio, 378 

Velasco: ad interim govern- 
ment at, 489; treaty of, 
489 

Venn, John A., book edited 
by, cited, 412n 

Vera Cruz, Mexico, 6; Amer- 
ican seizure of, 444; dur- 
ing Mexican War, 4 

Verrill, A. Hyatt, book by, 
noted, 253 

Very pistol, 440 

Via Western Express and 
Stage Coach, cited, 213 

Vicksburg, 237 

Vicksburg and Shreveport 
Railroad Company, 175n 

Victoria, 60 

Victoria Bronte Public Li- 
brary, Victoria, Texas, 
joins Association, 236 

Victoria County: 1870 in- 
dustrial production of, 166 ; 
1870 industrial output, 
167n; wages in, 155n 

Vidais Indians, 376 

Vigness, David M., 228; ar- 
ticle by, 14-23; contribu- 
tors note on, 149 

Villa, Francisco, 444; expe 
ditionary force against, 
445; false death report of, 
452 

“Villages of the North,”’ 16 

Villaldama, Mexico, Indian 
depredations in, 16 

Vince’s Bridge, 350 

Vincent, H. J., 469n 

Vineyard, Mrs. A. W., pa- 
pers of, 333 

Virginians in Texas, noted, 
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Voelkel, Albert E., 508 
Volk, and nationalism, 184 
Voters, registered, 1867 list, 
333 
Vulcan (steamship), 25 


Waco, Texas, 233, 442; Her- 
itage Society of, Bulletin 
Two, 503; prices in mid- 
nineteenth century, 26 

Waco Times-Herald, cited, 
100, 442n 
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Wade, 
333 

Wade, Joseph A., 327 

Wages, 165; comparison of 
by location, 155n; factory 
workers average annual, 
1860, 164; paid to sawmill 
laborers, 161. See also In- 
dustrial wages 

Waggener, Leslie, 105 

Waggener Ranch, 582 

Wagner’s Bazaar, San An- 
tonio, 395 

Wagon manufacturing: mar- 
gin of profit in, 154; wages 
paid in, 164, 182n 

Wagoners, 28 

Wagons: built by black- 
smiths, 155n; lumber used 
in manufacture of, 173; 
manufactured in Waller 
County, 462; value of man- 
ufacture of, 162 

Walapai Indians, book on, 
reviewed, 139-140 

Walker, Lesley L., Jr., pam- 
phlet by, 225 


Houston, papers of, 


Walker, Samuel Hamilton, 
noted, 521 
Walker, William, 411, 412, 


414, 417, 419, 421, 428, 424, 
425, 428; book by, cited, 
416n; disintegration of 
army of, 422; elected pres- 
ident of Nicaragua, 414; 
filibustering on Mexican 
Pacific coast, 413; last 
Nicaraguan expedition, 
427; public meetings in 
support of, 415; reinforce- 
ments in Nicaragua, 420; 
support for African slave 
trade, 420; surrender of, 
426 

Walker County: cotton mill- 
ing in, 163; 1870 indus- 
trial output, 167n; 1870 
manufacturing value add- 
ed, 167n; lumbering in, 
179; production of woolen 
goods in, 163 

Wallace, Edward, 95, 96 

Wallace, Lew: book by, cit- 
ed, 5n; in Mexican War, 5 

Wallace, William S., article 
by, listed, 509 

Wallace Prairie, 488 

Waller County: article on, 
455-472; brooms manufac- 
tured in, 462; chairs man- 
ufactured in, 462; cotton 
production, 460n, 461; cot- 
tonseed ot! produced in, 
170, 462; deed records of, 
cited, 465n, 469n, 472n; 
Democratic party in, 458; 
economic history of, 460; 
election journals of, cited, 
458n; Granger movement 
in, 459; Greenback party 
in, 457, 458, 459; influence 
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of railroads on, 460; “‘Jay- 
bird” activity in, 460; Ne 
groes in, 457, 460; planta- 
tions in, 460; plows man- 
ufactured in, 462; political 
activity in, 459; popula- 
tion in 1880, 455; Populist 
party in, 459; pottery in, 
461; Prohibitionist party 
in, 459; register of chattel 
mortgages, cited, 465n; Re 
publican party in, 458; 
soap manufacture in, 462; 
telegraph ‘in, 461; yellow 
fever in, 463 

Waller County Courier, 462; 
cited, 464n, 465n 

War of the Rebellion: A 
Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, noted, 
522 

Walter, Ray A., 226; check- 
list by, 68-68; contribu- 
tors note on, 150 

Walters, Monroe, 219n 

War in Nicaragua, 
416n 

Warrant registers, see Comp- 
troller 

Warren, David M., 89, 114- 
116, 228 

Warwas, Edwin, speech by, 
noted, 74 

Washburn and Moen Manu- 
facturing Company, 219 

Washington, George, dedica- 
tion of statue at Univer- 
sity of Texas, 104 

Washington County, 467; 
1870 industrial output, 
167n; popplation in 1880, 
181n; publishing industry 
in, 177; wages in, 155n 

Washington Light Guards, 
418 

Washington-on-the- Brazos, 
228, 347, 487, 488, 507 

Washington Union, 313 

Wasson papers, 333 

Watch and clock repairing, 
wages paid for, 164 

Water: conservation of, dis- 
sertation on, listed, 231; 
in New Mexico, 1383; use 
of in lumber industry, 
161; transportation, 165 

Water wheel, used in mill- 
ing, 154n 

Waters, , 418, 420, 422 

Waters, J. D., 422 

Waters, John, 418, 422 

Watson, Mrs. M. J., 40, 41, 
41n, 42, 44, 45 

Watson, Mrs. N. Walton, 
103 

Watson, R. C., 471 

Watt, Frank H., 503 

Waul, Thomas N., 521 

Wavell, Arthur Goodall, pa- 
pers of, 333 


cited, 
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Wavell colony, papers relat- 
ing to, 273, 333 

We Fed Them Cactus, re 
viewed, 132-134 

We Pointed Them North, 
noted, 520 

Wear, Matt, 457 

Weather, see Norther, Rain, 
Winds 

Webb, Juanita O., joins As- 
sociation, 514 

Webb, Walter P.: article by, 
noted, 534; book by, cited, 
50n, 191n, 215n, 216n, 
217n, 218n, 219n; book 
edited by, cited, 48n, 166n, 
359n; book edited by, list- 
ed, 214 

Webb, William G., letters of, 
333 

Weber, Mrs. Theodore, 103 

Weekly Banner (Mexia, Tex- 
as), 67 

Weekly Herald (Mexia, Tex- 
as), 67 

Weekly Mexia Ledger, 67 

Weekly News (Mexia, Tex- 
as), 67 

Weems, Eddie, article by, 
noted, 388-389 

Weibling, Bessie, 79 

Weibling, Josephine, 79 

Weidman, Jerome, 130 

Weisiger, R. N., 1862 day 
book of, 333 

Welborn, C. A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 515 

Welborn, David M., joins 
Association, 516 

Wells, Mrs. H. W., Sr., 
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Blasig, The Wends of Texas; Santerre, White Cliffs of 
Dallas; Dobie, Tales of Old-Time Texas; Williams, 
The Big Ranch Country; Madison, The Big Bend 
Country of Texas; Carroll and Gutsch (comps. and 
eds.) , Texas History Theses; Elliott (comp. and ed.), 
Theses on Texas History; Cooke (Harwell, ed.) , Stone- 
wall Jackson and the Old Stonewall Brigade; Baker, 
Texas Yankee; the Story of Gail Borden; Lewis, The 
Town that Died Laughing. The Story of Austin, 


Nevada; Heiser, West to Ohio 517 
Book Notes 548 
CONTRIBUTORS 545 
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81st year of dependable personal service 


ATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 2077, 
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Southwestern Life Reaches Out 
To the Growing Southwest 


During its 52-year history Southwestern Life 
Insurance Company has come to occupy a unique 
position in the territory it serves. Because Texans 
continuously have had confidence in the company, 
it now provides financial protection of more than 
$1,300,000,000 for more than 300,000 policyowners 
and their dependents. Likewise, its assets now ex- 
ceed $350,000,000. 


As the company has grown in size, so has it 
grown in service. For many years Southwestern 
Life has disbursed to its policyowners and their 
beneficiaries more than 10% of the total insurance 
benefits paid to the people of Texas by all of the 
companies doing business in the state. 


For years Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
has been the largest life company in the nation 
operating only in its home state. 


Now, to extend its services to neighboring states, 
to continue to grow with the expanding Southwest, 
and to become truly the “Southwestern” life in- 
surance company, Southwestern Life is build- 
ing a field organization in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma. 


1908 


J. R. President 


© BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE «© ANNUITIES © PENSION PLANS + GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
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FAMOUS is the word 


for Humble’s 


What makes Esso Extra the famous gasoline? 


This year, as in every year, Esso Extra is the 
acknowledged quality leader among all the gasolines 
offered Texas motorists. 

It is the leader in anti-knock performance, in 
power and pick-up, in engine flexibility, in quick 
starting and fast warm-up, in gasoline mileage—in 
all the gasoline qualities that make your car run 
better, last longer, and operate more economically. 

Give your car a chance to perform its best— 
fill up with famous Esso Extra gasoline under any 


Humble sign. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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strength 
to endure 


Like a modern skyscraper with 
its framework of steel 
embedded in solid rock, Southland 
Life Insurance Company has 
the strength to endure. 


During its 48 years Southland 
Life has grown in size and 
strength to become the fifteenth 
largest publicly-owned 
(stock) life insurance company 
in the nation, with assets 
of over $183,000,000 and 
over a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. 


Today more than half a million 
American families look to 
Southland Life for protection 

and future security. Let 
Southland Life make your 
future more secure. 


Over... 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS Southland Game 


Home Office Doilas 
LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 
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Gasoline Mileage 


* ADDS OCTANES TO 
FUEL PERFORMANCE 


* INCREASES 
ENGINE POWER 


* ADDS YEARS TO 
ENGINE LIFE 
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MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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TEXANA 


BOUGHT 
SOLD 
PUBLISHED 


NEW BOOKS FOR SALE: 


AN AMERICAN FAMILY by E. N. Cioprer. A fine 624 page family his- 
tory. About 250 pages on TEXAS, Houston, Harrisburg, Clopper’s Point, 
Lynch’s Ferry area. A journal on this area contains interesting early in- 
formation. Real historical value and some genealogical interest. 31-page 
Index. Other areas in NY-Pa-Ohio covered in balance of book. Privately 
published. 5.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEXAS by C. W. Rarnes. A new, boxed copy of 
the best Texas Check-List we have. Its been out of print a long time. 10.00 


THE TRAIL DRIVERS OF TEXAS. Hunter & SAUNDERS. 498 pages of 
experiences written by the men that went up the trail with cattle from 
Texas. Vol. I—(3 years later another vol. was printed) 7.50 


W. M. MORRISON 
2330 W. Holcombe 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Ph. MO 9455 — MI 9-3738 
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FABULOUS SAN ANTONIO 


ALBERT CURTIS 
314 N. Alamo Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


“FABULOUS SAN ANTONIO stresses the glamorous as- 
pects of old-time San Antonio, when it was a wild and woolly 
cowtown slowly developing into a metropolitan city. It is filled 
with stories of Jack Harris, Ben Thompson, O. Henry, Oscar 
Wilde, Sam Maverick and hundreds of lesser known San An- 
tonio residents and visitors. . . . Much of Curtis’ book was 
drawn from old files of the San Antonio Express or from con- 
versations with old-timers and has never before appeared in 
book form.”—GERALD ASHFORD, Music, Book, and Art Editor, 
San Antonio Express. 


“By virtue of having devoted some twenty years to gathering 
and digesting this treasure-trove of San Antonio lore—for him 
a labor of love—Albert Curtis has served his city and State 
usefully and lastingly.’—AusTIN Tims, Former Associate Edi- 
tor, San Antonio Express. 


“Chapters in which the author has made valuable contribu- 
tions to San Antonioana are those dealing with La Villita, The 
Menger Hotel, Mexican Christmas Eve, MacArthur’s school 
days, The Rough Riders, Fort Sam Houston, Julian Onderdonk 
the painter, St. Mark’s Church, the San Antonio River and 
San Antonio Street names. For these chapters, applause is in 
order. ... the book is well-printed, sturdily-bound and greatly 
enhanced by thirty-two excellent full page photographs.”— 
PAUL ADAMS, President, THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

“Written by one who obviously loves San Antonio.”—Colum- 
- KEITH ELLIoTT, in “ALAMO ALMANAC,” San Antonio 

ews 


“FABULOUS SAN ANTONIO (in part) pictures San An- 
tonio as the pleasure-dome of the Southwest, where trigger- 
happy cowboys, heavy-gambling ranchers and _ gaudily-be- 
jewelled madames held sway over never-ending night-life.”— 
(Unsigned) San Antonio Light. 


“FABULOUS SAN ANTONIO contains anecdotes and folk- 
lore and the military establishments. It is dedicated, among 
others, to Major General Thetus C. Odom, Commander, 
SAAMA, Kelly Air Force Base.”—Flying Times, Kelly Air 
Force Base 


“Sinceramente recomendamos este volumen que no debe faltar 
el la biblioteca de nadie, particularmente de los Sanantonianos.” 
—RAmIRoO A, VILLANUEVE, La Prensa, San Antonio, Texas. 


SEE TABLE OF CONTENTS ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
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FABULOUS SAN ANTONIO 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


. A Century of Pleasure 

O. Henry in San Antonio. 
. Wild and Woolly San Antone. 
. Red Light in San Antone. 
A Walk into Yesterday. 

. Spanish Governors’ Palace. 
La Villita. 

. The Fabulous Menger. 

. San Antonio Missions. 

10. Roosevelt Salutes the Alamo. 
11. Guadalupe is Her Name. 
12. Mexican Christmas Eve. 
13. Los Pastores. 

14. MacArthur’s School Days. 
15. The Rough Riders. 

16. Fort Sam Houston. 

17. ‘Dodos’ and ‘Dum-dums.’ 
18. The Bluebonnet Painter. 
19. St. Mark’s Church. 

20. Golden Age Local Color. 
21. San Antonio River. 

22. San Antonio Street Names. 
23. Fiesta de San Jacinto. 


ONLY 500 FIRST EDITIONS REMAIN FROM FIRST 
PRINTING OF 1500 


Order Your Copy Now at $5.00 from: 


JOSKE’S OF TEXAS, Alamo Plaza, San Antonio, Texas 


ROSENGREN’S BOOK STORE, 305 E. Pecan Street, 
San Antonio, Texas 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY, Book Publishers to the Southwest, 
918 North St. Mary’s Street, San Antonio, Texas | 
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The Southwest— 


HOOT OWLS full of pioneer life 
AND and how resourcefulness 
ORCHIDS and inventiveness were 
A book of memories not just desirable 
+ traits but necessities 


Drummond 
$3.75 for survival. 


JUST RELEASED! 


MOUNTAINS OF PRAIRIE 
THE MIND VAGABOND 
By Horace W. Morelock By Laura V. Hamner 

President Emeritus, 

Sul Ross State College Here is poetry of 
An academic image- the American prairies 
breaker writes a re- of unusual ability 
freshingly frank auto- and perceptive imagery 
biography. born of love. 

$3.00 $2.50 


AND DON’T MISS THIS COLLECTOR’S ITEM: 


ADOBE WALLS BRIDE 
By John L. McCarty 
Biography of Billy Dixon, frontiersman, — 
and his wife. 


$3.50 
AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOK DEALER NOW! 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers for the Southwest 
SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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It looks better printed 


A highly trained 
team of designers and typographical 
experts, pressmen and binders is avail- 
able at our plant to design and produce 
your printing in the most attractive 


manner. 


When your next 
job is in the planning stage, if you’ll 
come in, we may be able to show you 
some short cuts that might save you 


some money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones Company 


Printers and Stationers ... Established 1874 
700 EAST 11th STREET ¢ AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Telephone GR 6-6561 
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Build your TJexana Collection 


THE TEXAS NEWS Ralph W. Steen, Editor 

“Intriguing book which narrates Texas history in the style of 
newspaper front pages.’’—The Dallas Morning News. Written as 
a series of newspaper issues beginning March, 1493. Photos; 
index; 187 pp.; 88 x 114”; $5.00 


THE STORY OF TEXAS SCHOOLS by Dr. C. E. Evans 
History of education in Texas, 1519-1955. The first book of its 
kind in 25 years. Accurate and dependable with charts; biographi- 
cal sketches; histories of schools; exhaustive bibliography; index; 
457 pages; $6.00 


HISTORY OF TEXAS by Henderson Yoakum 

The first complete, accurate, and objective history of Texas cover- 
ing its first settlement in 1685 to its annexation. Originally pub- 
lished in 1855. A Facsimile in one volume; 1058 pp.; $10.00 


MANUSCRIPT LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 

OF EARLY TEXANS | edited by E. W. Winkler 

Reproductions of 155 selected documents and letters from 1821 
to 1845—the majority shown in the original size. A Facsimile; 
314 pp.; $10.00 


Order today from your favorite bookstore 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON TEXANA WRITE 


THE STECK COMPANY ® Publishers ® AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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- you are interested in the historic past of Texas 
(either as a producer or consumer of history) , you are 
invited to apply for meinbership in the Texas State 
Historical Association, the oldest learned society in 
Texas. Annual dues are $5.00, and The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly is sent free to all members. 


Please fill in the form below. 


Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


GENTLEMEN: 
I should like to apply for membership in the Texas 
State Historical Association and receive The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly. 


Signed 


Address 


I enclose $5.00 


Bill me 
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site 


Austin 12, Texas 


Texas STATE HisTorICcAL ASSOCIATION tt 
Box 8011, University Station Dif 


| As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


1. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


2. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


4. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


5. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


6. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Signed_ 


(J You may use my name in solicitations. 


(J Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 
are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: 
Founder of Texas, 1798-1836: A Chapter in the 
Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 
1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835- 
1860: A Study from the United States Census. 1949. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vols. I1-XL, July, 1897-April, 1987. 1950. 
$12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, 
Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post 
City, Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 
Carroll, H. Bailey, and Gutsch, Milton R., Texas His- 
tory Theses. 1955. $5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Onder Nou 
The Handboo 


$30 


k of Texas 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 


2,000,000 words 


Eugene C. Barker 
W. J. Battle 

Roy Bedichek 

R. L. Biesele 
Curtis Bishop 

R. B. Blake 

H. A. Boaz 
Herbert E. Bolton 
J. L. Clark 

Fred R. Cotten 

I. J. Cox 

R. C. Crane 

M. L. Crimmins 
Harbert Davenport 
G. B. Dealey 

E. L. DeGolyer 

J. Frank Dobie 
David Donoghue 
Cleude Elliott 
George C. Engerrand 
L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


1,000 contributors, including 


Wayne Gard 

Gibb Gilchrist 

C. W. Hackett 

J. Evetts Haley 
Colby D. Hall 

W. C. Holden 
Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones 
L. W. Kemp 

Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 

A. W. Neville 

L. W. Newton 

P. I. Nixon 
William H. Oberste 
R. N. Richardson 
C. C. Rister 
Joseph W. Schmitz 
Charles Seymour 
L. F. Sheffy 
Harriet Smither 
C. L. Sonnichsen 
Ralph W. Steen 
Rex W. Strickland 
Harris Gaylord Warren 
E. W. Winkler 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


W. H. Atwell 
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